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PREFACE. 

In the course of my study of the Bhatla system of Purva- 
Mimamsa, I was, in many places, struck by the ingenuity 
and apparent simplicity of many Prabha/cara explanations. 
This led me to the study of this much misrepresented 
system ; — a study which received fresh impetus from the 
institution by the University of Allahabad of the degree of 
' Doctor of Letters/ in connection with which I elected for 
the subject of my dissertation, the Prabha/cara School of 
Purva-Mimamsa. At the very outset however, I was faced 
by the difficulty of the extreme, paucity of materials available : 
the Prakaranapanchi/ca of Shalikanafcha was the sole book 
available from which we could learn anything, directly, about 
the tenets of the Prabhakara School. By a strange coincidencei 
however, another work of the same writer, the ' Rijuvimalti,' 
was brought to my notice by Col. G. A. Jacob, through my 
honoured tutor, Principal Venis ; and I at once applied for 
a loan of the manuscript from the India Office Library ; 
which was granted to me through the kindness of Prin- 
cipal Jennings. When I had sent my application to the 
India Office, my friend Mr. Govinda-dasa very kindly 
obtained for me a copy of the same work from the Trav- 
ancore State Library. The fact of the Bijuvimala being a 
work dealing directly with the Sutras recalled to my mind 
the name of 1 Brihatl,' which I had come across, ten or twelve 
years ago, in a list of manuscripts belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, wherein it was described as a work on 
Prabhakara- Mimamsa.' I sent an application for the loan 
of this manuscript also, which was granted by the Society, 
through the kind courtesy of the President. This work turned 
out to be nothing less than a commentary upon Shabara's 
Bhasya by Prabhakara himself. The temptation to bring 
out an edition of this unique work was so great that I 
at cnce set about preparing the press-copy. But after 
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having done the first eighteen patras, I was disappointed 
to find that the manuscript, though good enough to supply 
first-hand information with regard to Prabhakara's views, 
was far from perfect, for the purposes of an edition- 
Baffled in that quarter, I intended to bring out an edition 
the liijuvimalu ; but the two manuscripts of this work 
which I had obtained from the Iudia Office and Travancore, 
turned out to be entirely different parts of the work ; the 
India Office Ms. containing nearly the whole of Adh. I 
(the first leaf in the beginning and the whole of the first 
adhikarana of fada ii being wanting), while the Travancore 
Ms. contained adhyayas III, IV and V complete. 

Though unable to bring out a ' critical edition ' of any 
of these works, I found the Mss. of great help ; from these 
I derived much first-hand information on the views held by 
Prabhakara and by his direct pupil, Shalikanatha ; and I was 
also enabled to verify their views as put forward by 
Madhavacharya in his Nyayamalavistara. This latter work 
notices Prabhakara's views — calling them ' Gurumata ' — on 
the following adhikaranas : — 

(a) I — i — 2 — ' Veda is the sole authority en, Dharma.' 

(b) I— i — 3 — ' Necessity of enquiry into Dharma.' 

(<?) I — ii — 19 to 25 — 'Nature of those Arthavadas that 
have the form of Injunctions.' 

(d) I — iii — 10 — Dealing with words as used by the 

Mlechchhas. 

(e) I — iii — 11 — Authority of the Kalpasutras. 
(J) I — iii — 15 — The ' Holakadhikarana.' 

(g) I — iii — 25 — Dealing with the Grammar-Smritis. 

(h) I — iii — 30 — ' Words are expressive of class-character.' 

(i) I — iv — 2 — ' Udbhid ' is the name of a sacrifice.' 

— iv— 9 — ' Agneya ' is not the name of a sacrifice, 
but indicates the Deity.' 



Pbeface. 3 

(/•) I-.V-10-Theword'^' denotes class-charac- 
ter. 

f^-^Vaishvadeva' is the name of a sacrifice. 

7 ~ Th0 W ° rd with reference to 

the pans used at the Vaishvanara sacrifice is 

mere arthavada. 
It will bo noticed that Maclhava ceases to notice th. 

' a .hfference, after this, between Bhatta and Prabhalra 
-otlybeanngon the aMiUranas ; the other fence's 
H-„g only as regards certain detailed principles involved n 
t - ^r a? «. These we have tried I brin* ou t n 
chapter III. ° 111 

When the present work was undei-te k Pr , i* • , 
* |Teal only with views of Prabh^a a ^ ^ ^ 
H"I.J- psychological and metaphysical but £ ^ " 
v"T of the fact that the full details of what is contain d 
n,lho««,W M have not yet been presenfced 
the modern reader, * the writer was advised to present a con 
wcufcive account of all that is contained in that Shastra IV 
task proved to be more stupendous than was expected' Bui 
with the constant encouragement accorded to me by Princin 1 
Vnnis and the sage counsel of Dr. Thibaut, I was enabled to set 
work and to make out a somewhat presentable account 
<»l the contents of the Mimamsu-Shastra. I D the 
' research '-or • search '-involved in this work, I am ind^bt 
-<l to my friend Mr. Govinda-da sa , to whose help ~ t 
udhngly accorded I owe the unearthing of all' those 
manuscripts which have enabled me to bring to ether 
information, which, in one sense, may be regarded J VrffeT 
gether ne w,— and als o unexpected, in view of the fact that in 

" The excellent translation of the ArthnZ,T„ r „, ZT~- T 

n.ainly with the subject of • ^j7*™ W8 * W ' 'ueid iatroductioc, 
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the first place, all interest in the Shastra had ceased, and 
secondly, all hopes of ever getting at Prabhakara's works 
had been given up ; and my friend had to hunt out, and 
indicate to me, manuscripts lying hidden in far-off corners of 
India; — one of these manuscripts being the long-lost portion 
wanting in the Prakaranapanchika, which had to be printed 
in its incomplete form, by two such enterprising publishers as 
the Medical Hall Press, and the Chaukhambha Book Depot. * 
2. As regards the originality of the present work, 
inasmuch as nothing has been written upon the Prabha- 
kara School, in any modern , language, the whole may be 
regarded as ' original. ' On the other hand, as it contains 
only what has been written by Prabhakara and his followers 
nothing can be truly ' original. ' But what is claimed for 
the work is that it represents the first attempt in more 
than one direction, a few of which may be noted here : — 

(1) In no work, — not even in the innumerable prakarana- 
granthas in Sanskrit, is the whole Mimamsa-shastra found 
explained in the systematic and connected way in which 
it is presented here. 

(2) No work known to exist is found to contrast the 
views of the two sister schools on all points. 

(3) The bearing of Mlmamsa upon legal literature is 
not found brought out, in the manner in which it is done 
in this work, f 

(4) This is the first attempt at a systematic account 
of the Prabhakara system. There is no work known to the 
modem world which affords a detailed account of what 
that system is; the Prakaranapanehika confining itself only 
to a few philosophical points, and a very few of the purely 
Mimamsa topics. 

T - The Ms. of tliis portion has been handed aver to the publishers of the 
8haukhamhha Sans. Series who have now printed it. 

t Since writing the above we have received the Tagort Law Lectures on 
the Mimamsa Rules of Interpretation,— a book which deals with the legar«spec t 
ci the adhikaranas. in the way that only a trained lawyer could deal. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Beginnings op MImamsa. 
1. In the far-off days of ancient Aryavarta when, we are 
told, the gods moved among men, and received and gave gifts 
11 inch in the same way as men give and receive among 
themselves, — matters went on smoothly ; each giving as 
lie chose, and receiving when and what he chose. There was 
no occasion for any rules or regulations on the matter. 
All that was needed was that the man should sing the praises 
of the superior being whom he wished to please. This may 
bo regarded as having been the state of things during the 
period of the 'Rigveda', wherein,— at least in the 'older' 
portions— we do not find ' sacrifices ' occupying any im- 
portant position. 

As times changed and the gods ceased their friendly 
visits, and became, by and by, more remote beings, doubts 
naturally began to arise in the minds of men, regarding the 
ways and methods by which the offerings should be made 
iiL order to be most acceptable. The wisest among men came 
together and laid down a set of rules as to these ways and 
methods. So long as these patriarchs lived, the affairs of 
men went on under their guidance ; as whenever difficul- 
ties arose, the original framers of the rules were at hand 
lo settle them, by means of explanations and illustra- 
tions. This state of things may be regarded as covering 
I lie period represented by the ' Brahmanas', wherein we find 
sacrificial details laid down, explained and illustrated. 
In regard to this period it is quite true, that — 

' although there is no reason to suppose that the sacrificial 

ceremonial was in early times so fully developed the 

ivligious service would seem to have been already of a suffi- 
■utly advanced nature ' (Shatapatha Br. Trans., Intro, xi) ; 



i 

en 

and also that 
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'the idea of bringing together the different family collec- 
tions would seem first to have suggested itself to the priests 
at a time when the hitherto divided Aryan tribes had 
moved from the Panjab to the eastern plains, and became 
consolidated into larger communities, and the want of a more 
uniform system of worship would naturally make itself felt; — 
to the same period we may refer the first attempts at a 
systematic arrangement of the entire ceremonial of worship, 
and the definitive distribution of the sacrificial duties among 
four classes of priests. (Ibid — XX) 

When a further degeneration set in, further doubts 
began to arise, for the removal of which no living authorities 
were available ; and thus arose the necessity of collecting and 
digesting the old rules and regulations ; and as each collector 
and digester had at hand a mass of material all of which 
could not be bodily adopted by him, — for the simple reason 
that the greater part of these appertained to the exigencies 
of particular times and places, — he had to exercise his judg- 
ment in the preparing of his compilation. This gave rise 
to the literature of the ' Smritis,' whose professed aim is to 
clarify what is already present in the Vedas (Samhitas and 
Brahmanas). With the appearance of this literature there 
came about the necessity also of a regular study of these mat- 
ters as bearing upon Dharma or Duty of each man. It was at 
this juncture that ' Mimamsa ' literature stepped in with its 
1000 and odd 'rules' for the interpretation and right 
understanding of what is said in the Veda, in regard to 
Dharma. 

These rules of interpretation were formulated for the first 
time by Jaimini, in a systematic manner, in the work that 
has come down to us under the name of ' Jaimini-sutra ' or 
* Mimamsa-sutra.' This was commented upon by a number 
of writers, among whom we may mention— (1) Bhartrimitra 
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(mentioned by the Nyayaratnakara and Kashika on verae 10, 
imd believed by my honoured teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya 
I'andit Ohitradhara Mishra to be the oldest commentator on 
the Sutras)— ~ (2) Bhavadasa (mentioned by Kumarila in the 
Shlokavartika, 1 — 63), — (3) Hari (referred to in the 
Shastradlpika X — ii — 59,60), — and (4) Upavarsa, referred 
to in the Bhasya as ' Bhagavan Upavarsah ' (page 
13, line 8) ; and then at a much later date 
by Shabara, whose work is known as the ' Bhasya. ' He is 
believed by the Pandits to have lived about 57 B.C., being 
described as the father of King Vikramaditya, as also of 
Varahamihira and Bhartrihari ; this fact is believed upon the 
authority of the following verse current among Pandits ; among 
whom he is also known as having for his real name, Aditya- 
deva, the name ' Shabara ' being only due to his having 
disguised himself as a forester for fear of Jaina persecu- 
tion : — 

sy^lMTHHT: ajiK^eU faf^^m? TO: II* 

It was this Bhasya that formed the basis and starting 
point for all later Mimamsa works ; it was at this stage 
also that there came about the well-known bifurcation of 
the system into two schools : One of these was headed by 
Kumarila Bhatta, believed to have been the senior contempor- 
ary of the G-reat Shankara, also known as ' Bhatta' and 
' Bhattapada ' — who wrote an extensive commentary upon 
the Bhasya; this is a work in three parts : — the first called the 
Shlokavartika, dealing with the first, or polemical, part of the 



• But Vidyapat Thakkura, a writer of the 15th — 16th Century A. C, speaks 
of him, in the Purusaparlksa as the ' Guru ' or ' teacher' of Vikrama. 
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first chapter ; — the second called the Tantravartika, dealing 
with the rest of chapter I, and also with chapters II and 
[Both of these have been translated by the present writer, and 
are in course of publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal ;] 
the third called the Tuptlka, which contains only brief notes 
upon the remaining nine adhyayas. Kumarila came to be known 
as the ' Vartikakara ' by a host of followers and comment- 
ators, chief among whom are Mandana Mishra (the author 
of the Vidhiviveka and Mzmamsanukramani and also 
of a commentary on the Tantravartika, mentioned 
in the Shastradtpika II — i — I), Parthasarathi Mishra 
(the author of the Shastradtpika, the Tantraratna, the Nyaya- 
ratnakara, and the Nyayaratnamala), Sucharita Mishra (author 
of the Kashika) and Someshvara (author of the Nyayasudha, 
also known as ' Bdnakti). The other school had for its founder a 
writer whose work has not yet come to light, who is referred 
to by Prabhakara and his followers as ' Vartikaharapadah.' That 
this ' Vartikakara ' is different from Kumarila is shown by the 
fact that the quotations referred to him are not to be found 
in any of Kumarila's works ; and that Kumarila is referred to 
by these writers only as ' Yathahuh,' without any appellation 
of honour. Following upon this latter ' Vartikakara,' 
Prabhakara Mishra wrote his Brihatl, * a commentary upon 
Shabara's Bhasya ; and this again has an extensive commen- 
tary, the JZijuvimala, by Shalikanatha Mishra, who also wrote 
a digest of the Prabhakara system, called ' Pralcaranapaii- 
chika.'f 

In course of time as Vedic sacrifices began to fall into 
disuse, the study of Mimamsa lost its hold upon the popu- 
lar mind, and gave way to the study of the Tantra and other 
allied subjects. The principles however that had been evolved 

•Mentioned on p. 376 of Aufrecht's Catalogue Calalogorum. 

t Of tliia work, the earliest Ma. hitherto discovered is one belonging to the 
sixteanlh century. 
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by the Mimamsaka continued to influence all literature, litur- 
gical, philosophical and legal. In fact, whenever any question 
arose as to the interpretation of certain texts, the aid invari- 
ably called in was that of the principles enunciated by Jaimini 
and his followers. At the present day, apart from the intrins- 
ic merits of the Mzmamsashastra itself, the chief interest of 
the Shastra lies in its bearing upon the whole Hindu legal 
literature ; and for this reason, towards the close of our pre- 
sent study, we shall devote a short chapter where we shall 
show in what manner Mimamsa principles have been used 
to settle legal difficulties. 

Prabhakara, — or Guru, as he is generally spoken of in 
later Sanskrit philosophical literature — is found to be referred 
to by later writers on Mimamsa as ' Nibandhanakarah,' ' the 
writer of a great work,' apparently the 'Brihati' mentioned 
above. (See Shastradipika II — i — 1st adhik. where a passage 
from the Brihati is quoted.) From this it would seem 
that Nibandhana was another name for the Brihati. In the 
only manuscript of this work, that has been found in the 
library of theAsiatic Society of Bengal, we find the following 
at the end of the chapters : — 

(«) ffcT U*rraTfa*$c?t ^TtafareT^ftsR'SMt the 

end of pada ii of Adhyaya II. 

(P) ffsr ^fcTT*[ — ft t the end of pada vii of Adhyaya III. 

*ftTi^jTOT^- a t the end of Adhyaya III. 

The name * Guru' is not found in any of the colophons ; 
it would appear to have been a later title given to him, 
perhaps as deprecatory of his elaborate or complicated 
(guru) views; though tradition assigns a different reason for 
this title. That Prabhakara's views were regarded as 
too elaborate or complicated — without much justification 
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however, — is also shown by the following Shloka current in 
South India : — 

itNt sTTffT^Tqft ^ff^^m*: ^^h^tta^ « 

As regards the time and place where Prabhakara rose 
we have not been able to obtain any information, except certain 
traditional stories current among Pandits. According to 
these, Prabhakara, along with Mandana Mishra, was a pupil 
of Kumarila. From the very beginning of his studies, he 
evinced great independence of thought and opinion, and 
many a story is told in exemplification of: his independent 
spirit. On a certain point connected with the after-death 
rites, Prabhakara happened to hold with characteristic 
tenacity to a certain opinion diametrically opposed to that 
held by his teacher. Having failed to win the pupil to his 
views, by reasonings, the teacher had recourse to a trick: 
one morning it was suddenly discovered that the teacher had 
died ; and there arose among the pupils a discussion as to 
the exact manner in which his after-death rites were to be 
performed; when the question was referred to Prabhakara, 
as the exponent of one view, he declared that the view held 
by his teacher was the right one, and that he had put 
forward another view simply for purposes of exciting 
discussion. On hearing this the teacher, who had feigned 
illness only for obtaining this confession, sat up and 
expressed satisfaction at Prabhakara having at last been 
won over to his views ; thereupon Prabhakara said — 'Yes, 
you won me to your views, but not while you were 
living.' Another story tells us how he acquired 

the title of ' Guru' from his teacher In course of their 
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studies, they came across the sentence — ' Atratunoktantatra,' 
pinohtamitiduiruhlam ; this apparently meant — ' this has 
not been mentioned there, nor has it been mentioned here, 
thus it has been mentioned twice,' an apparent absurdity. 
The teacher could not find a satisfactory explanation, and 
ultimately gave it up and went to attend to his evening 
prayers. When the class assembled again, Prabhakara 
suggested that the sentence in question admitted of the 
construction — ' atra tuna uhtam tatra apina ulrfam, iti 
dviruJctam' ,* the meaning being ' what is mentioned there 
by means of the particle tu is again mentioned here by 
the particle api, and thus it has been mentioned twice.' The 
teacher was so pleased at the ingenuity of his pupil that he 
thereupon conferred upon him the title of ' Guru' or 
' Teacher.' That the tradition bearing upon 

the relation of Prabhakara to Kuiiiarila is not a mere lip- 
story is proved by the following extract from an old Ms. 
of the Sarvasiddhtintarahasya by Shesa, commented upon by 
his son Govinda, a pupil of the great Madhusiidanat : — 

<~ 

° The modern reader of well-edited texts has to bear in mind that in 
old MSS. we do not find the system of ' padachheda' ; and thus there would be no 
such difference in writing as — TprrfoWtara (according to the interpretation of 
Prabhakara) and srarfa H^th^f which gave the former absurd meaning), 
f Now published at Madras, Edited by Prof. Rangacharya. 
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Prabhakara's philosophy had to pay a heavy price 
for its innovating spirit ; it never gained a solid footing ; 
and until the publication of Shalikanatha's Prakaranapanchikd 
in the ' Pandit,' the philosophy was known only under the 
misrepresentations of its opponents. It is however inter- 
esting to note that the author of the Mitaksara (p. 181) quotes 
an entire passage out of the Brihatl of Prabhakara. Even 
on the publication of the above-mentioned work, the system 
was not studied; it shared, the fate of the whole Mimamsa 
Shastra which, by a strange irony of fate, has not found 
a place in the curriculum of modern Pathashalas. 

In regard to the relation between Prabhakara and 
Kumarila as indicated by the above tradition, it may be noted 
that this is not borne out by the internal evidence avail- 
able in the writings of the3e authors. 

(A) Prabhakara's Brihatl is a ' comment,' in the strict 
sense of the word, upon Shabara's Bhamja ; it does not, in any 
place, differ from the original, which it always tries to sup- 
port; nor does it attack any opinions of the original ; in fact 
as a rule, it attacks no opinions except those of the avowed 
Purvapaksa. Kumarila on the other hand, in many places' 
in the Tantravartika, rejects the interpretation of Shabara' 
and offers an entirely different interpretation of his own. 
We will note a few of these instances here : — 

(a) I — ii — Adhi (1) [Tantravartika, translation, page 32). 

(b) I— hi— Adhi (1) (page 116.) 

(c) I — iii — Adhi (4) -(p. 178.) 

(d) I— iii— Adhi (5)— (p. 207.) 

(e) I — iii. ..Adhi (7) — (p. 227 — where more than two 

interpretations are given). 
(/) I— iii— Adhi (10)-(p. 31-7). 
(g) I— iv— Adhi (1)— (p. 373). 
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If Prabhakara had been an innovator, Or reformer, or 
improver of the Bhatta system, he would naturally have 
taken up every one of these deviations from the Bhasya and 
tried to demolish it with his wonted verve and vigour. 
As a matter of fact, however, we find that the Brihati takes 
no notice of any of the new interpretations proposed by 
Kumarila. This would perhaps indicate that it was 
Kumarila, and not Prabhakara, who was an innovator or 
reformer. This view is confirmed by the fact that while 
Prabhakara does not criticise any of the strikingly original 
interpretations of Kumarila, the latter in many places, 
takes great pains to demolish certain views, a few of which 
we find put forward by Prabhakara in the Brihati. We 
append a few of these : — 

(a) I — ii — Su 31 — {Tantravartika, Translation, p. 54) 

Kumarila objects to the question of 
the Adhikarana being put in the form 
' are mantras meaningless or not ? ' — 
the form in which it has been stated 
in the Brihati (Ms. p. 31a.) 

(b) I — iii — 2 — {Tantravartika, Trans, p. 112.) 

According to Prabhakara (Ms. p. Zlb) 
the Vedic texts in corroboration of in- 
junctions found in the Smriti are to be 
inferred. Thi3 is objected to by Kum- 
arila. 

I— iv— 1 As regards the connection of pada iv with 

the subject-matter of the whole adhyaya 
Prabhakara, in agreement with the 
Bhasya, puts forward the question in 
the form — ' Are the words {udbhid and 
the like) expressive of materials or of 
names of sacrifices ? '—this question 
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bearing upon the authority of I)harma 
(Brihati, p. 38 a). This is objected to by 
Kumarila [Tantravurtika, Trans. 373). 

(d) I — iv — 1 — On the same Adhikarana, the Bhasya, and 
the Brihatl with it, takes sutra (i) as the 
'Purvapalcsa' and &u. (2) as the 'Siddhanta'; 
while Kumarila takes the two sutras as 
embodying two distinct Adhiharanasi and 
objects to the other interpretation (Tan- 
travartika, Trans, p. 373). 

The only point where we have found Prabhakara com 
batting a view propounded by Kumarila is under IV — i — 2 
{.Brihatl, Ms. p. 64fe, line 9 el. seq.). But in this connection 
also, it is noteworthy that the words in which the view 
combatted is expressed — which are apparently a quotation — 
are very different from those employed by Kumarila (iv — i — 
2). The words of the latter are — 'Kratvarfhe drayarjane Icratu- 
vighatah syat'; while those used by Prabhakara are — ' Kratvar- 
thatve saitvameva na hhavat'di yaga eva na -samvartate '; and 
this is combatted by Prabhakara in the words — 'pralapita — 
midahkenapv arjanam sattvannapadayaUti pi~atimddham.' The 
difference in the words shows that ' Jcenapi ' of Prabhakara 
must refer to some one entirely different from Kumarila. It 
"is Prab'hakkra's very words in this connection that have been 
quoted by the Mitaksara with approval. ..(see below, chap. V.) 

(B) In point of style also, the Brihatt shows distinct 
jsigns of being older than the Tantravaritha. The style of the 
former is very similar to that of the JShasya of Shabara, 
possessing the same natural grace, simplicity and directness; 
while that of Kumarila becomes rather involved and rich, 
very much like that of the Shartraltabhusyd of the Great Shan- 
kara. The contrast is best shown by presenting here side by 
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nido a few typical passages chpaen at random from the two 
works : — 

Brihatl. Tantravartika. 
(a) ?rm %r{: I S^Tcf I (a) cTTT HT=^^g^ : tr^r>%- 

^faf ^^rr«T^rf%cfi^TTTft fare- 
fw^wrfinsqfa i 

(b) <TgfTt^TF*r^*^- (b) ^m^cTcH ST^^T^T $cTT*tf- 
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( d ) ^q^f^^T'ff >R^f ^ (d) cTTT ^ ^TR'KTfT^cTa^HTfir- 

c"bV S fq^T^T: ^FT^TT: SFTCf - 
^f?T *T*raT^te>3T^re- 



srfa^ Pn$ft ^TTHTft 



The above extracts will suffice to show — (1) that while 
Kumarila employs compounds freely,— and these sometimes 
very long ones — Prabhakara's compounds seldom contain 
more than two words ;— (2) that while Kumarila joins together 
several reasonings and arguments in a single clause, Prabha* 
kara always employs a distinct clause for each reason ; — (3) 
that while Kumarila almost invariably adopts the distinctive 
particles indicative of the objection and its answer, — e. g. 

i* ' * ^nrn^^. ^^p*^' — Prabbakara sel. 

dom makes use of any of these, except occasionally the 
first ; and almost always puts the objection and its refuta- 
tion in the form of question and answer; which make3 
it difficult at times to ascertain where the one ends and 
the other begins ; this is the feature that marks all older 
works, as for instance the BhUsyas of Patau jali and Shabara. 
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Another feature of Prabhakara's style pointing to the 
same conclusion is that his work abounds in many of those 
flashy retorts which one meets with in the older works, 
and which become rather rare as we descend to the later 
artificial period of Sanskrit literary style. We shall quote 
a few of these, chosen from the Brihatl : — 

( a ) aT^PT^T^WT^lTrl: H^nijrW (305 1. 2). 

Q>) ari> JH3fw*fn*fftf%ift Mcn^ (32, l. 3). 

( c ) SR^fft f^T\ t^fltl^T'lTT^T^hTm; (325, 1. 2). 

(d) ^aVfHftfKTOTTT^H l b 32,5 !• 6). 

(e) ^KT^refo^ ( 325 > 1 8 )- 

(0 WFVttt ^TIT^ITO: (365, 1. 9). 
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CEAPTEB II. 
PSYCHOLOGY— METAPHYSICS. 

Books Consulted : — 

1. Jaimini's Sutras I— 1 _ 1 Bibliothica Indica. 

2. Bhasya of Shabara I — i j 

3. Shlokavartika of Kumarila— Text (Cbankhamblia 

S.S. Benares) English Translation (Biblio-Ind). 

4. Nyayaratnakara of ParthasSrathi— Commentary on 

(3) (Chaukh. S.S. Benares) . 

5. Kashika of Sucharita Mishra- Commentary on (3) 

MS. with MM. P. Chitradhara Miahra of Dar 
bhanga. 

6. Srih.tl of Prabhakara. (MS. with present writer 

and in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.) I— i. 

7. Bijuvimala— Commentary on (6) by Shaliknatha — 

I — i. (MS. with present writer). 

8. Prakaranapanchika by Shalikanatha (Chauk. S.S. 

Benares). 

9. NycLywmalavistara (Anand. S.S. Poona). 

10. Shastradipika (' Pandit' Benares), I— i. 

11. Prashastapada's Bhasya on Vaishesika-Sutraa (Vis: 

S.S. Benares). 

12. Nyayamuktacall of Vishvanatha (Benares). 

Section (1). 
Nature of Cognition. 

1. ' Cognition ' or ' Knowledge ' has been divided by 
Prabhakara into the two broad classes of 'Valid' and 
' Invalid' Cognitions. Under ' Valid Cognition ' he includes 
all those cognitions that bear directly upon their object ; and 
under ' Invalid Cognition ' those that bear upon their object 
only indirectly. At the outset, this classification 
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corresponds to the two broad divisions of ' Anubfmti ' (Appre- 
In n.'ioii) and ' Smriti' (Remembrance) put forward by the 
1 iHjMciinisi ; Prabhakara regarding all Remembrance as 
' invalid,' — agreeing in this with, the Logician, — and all 
Apprehension as 'valid', — herein differing from the Logician 
wlio divides Apprehensions into valid and invalid, prarna and 
tiftriimo, while Prabbakara identifies all 'Apprehension' with 
' /)' limit.' This view, that all Apprehensions are valid, appears, 
at first sight, to be too revolutionary; but Prabhakara and 
liis followers have made their case strong by the reasons 
that they have put forward in support of it. 

2. In accordance with the practice of all writers on 
Philosophy, the Prabhakara begins with an account of 
' I'ramana.' The sfarting point of the enquiry is — What is 
I'ramana? The word ' pramana' has been taken by 
I'rabhakara in this connection to mean 'valid cognition,' and 
not the means of valid cognition. What then is this ' valid 
eii;ri|j(ion' according to Prabhakara?" The answer is 
jMveu in the following Verse : — 

[Pra/caTanapauchika, p. 42.*] 

That is to say, 'valid cognition ' is Apprehension ; 
it, is something totally different from Remembrance 
which is not valid, inasmuch as it stands in need of a 
previous cognition, being, as it is, a cognition produced 
only by the impressions left by a previous cognition.. 
This definition of Remembrance does not apply to 
Recognition or Pratyabhijna, as this latter is not 

'' In Ibis connection we tind the Pra-panrhi. quoting a number of verses 
an. I basing its explanation upon them. — Whose versus these are, it is not clear ; 
Ihry appear to be by the ' Vartjkalam of the rrdbhdlcara School, whom 
.Shalikaiu'itha frequently quotes. 
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produced only by impressions left by previous cognitions. 
Thus Remembrance cannot be regarded as valid, because it 
bears upon its object, not directly, but only indirectly, through 
the agency of previous cognitions of that object. 

3. * Even though ' valid cognition ' has been defined as 
Apprehension, ' any wrong cognition, — e.g., the cognition 
of silver in the shell — cannot be regarded as valid ; not 
indeed because there is anything inherently invalid in it, — it 
would not be an ' apprehension ' at all if it were so, — but 
because, as a matter of fact, the judgment or idea resulting 
from that cognition, 'this is silver', when referring to the 
shell, contains not one, but 'two, cognitions, — one pertaining 
to 'silver' and the other to ' this '; and of these two the idea 
of 'silver' is mere Remembrance ; and as such not being ' ap- 
prehension, ' it cannot be regarded as valid ; the other factor 
in the idea — the idea of ' this' — is of the nature of ' appre- 
hension,' and as such, must be regarded as valid. Thus we 
find that the wrongness of the judgment * this is silver ' lies in 
the idea of ' silver,' which is remembrance ; and this also is 
regarded as wrong, simply because it is not found to agree 
with the real state of things, when the agent proceeds to 
act up to the judgment, and picks up the piece. Even 
those who regard the judgment 'this is silver' as contain- 
ing a single idea, and as wrong, base the wrongness upon the 
fact of the judgment being one that is found to be subse- 
quently sublated — and not upon anything in the nature of 
the cognition itself. But these people also cannot regard as 
wrong that factor of the judgment which pertains to ' this '; 
as the notion of 'this' is not found to be sublated, being 
retained in the sublating judgment also, — which latter is in 
the form ' this is not silver, but shell.' The other typical 
instance of wrong cognition, ' the conch is yellow ', differs 

0 For further discussion bearing on the nature of the so-called 1 wrong ' 
cognitions, Bee below, § 8. 
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from the judgment * thia is silver,' in that the former doea 
not contain any element of Remembrance, both factors — 
yellowness and conch — being perceived by the eye ; and as such 
it is regarded to be similar to the judgment * water is hot, 3 
where though the heat belongs to the fire-particles enter- 
ing into the water, and not to the water itself, yet tha 
judgment is not rejected as altogether wrong; inasmuch as 
in actual experience the judgment is found to be in agree- 
ment with the real state of things, — the water feeling 
really hot ; in the same manner, when we have the idea 
' the conch is yellow,' — if on picking up the conch it is 
actually found to be yellow, — it must be accepted as valid ; 
oven though the yellowness perceived belongs to the bile in our 
oyes, and not to the conch; just as the validity of the 
judgment ' the water is hot ' is not denied, so also that of 
the judgment 'the conch is yellow' cannot be denied. 
Thus we find that all cognitions, per se, must be ' valid ; 
this inherent validity can be denied only if the cognition is 
found to be not in agreement with the real state of things. 
This view is briefly put by Prabhakara thus* — ' It is strange 
indeed how a cognition can be said to apprehend an object, 
and yet be invalid; ' — 

and is also supported by Kumarila who has declared! 
that — 

' the validity of the cognition must consist in its being 
an apprehension ; this validity can be set aside only by such 
discrepancies as the disagreement of the real state of things 
and so forth.' 

Though this view of ' valid cognition ' is supported by 
the above declaration of Kumarila, his followers, — Partha* 
earathi Mishra among others, — have put forward^ the defini- 
tion of 'valid cognition' as that which, being free from 

* Brihati — MS. p. 3. Cf. alio Bha$ya — ' vipraU§iddhamidamuchyate bravlii 
ritathancheti.' 

'+ Shlokavdrtika— Su 2, Shi. 53. 
X Skattrad'pikd — p. 28. 
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discrepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended ; and 
they do not accept the definition given by Prabhakara. These 
later writers appear to have missed the very point of the 
dictum of the ' svatah-pramanya ' of cognitions ; if the validity 
of cognitions depends, not upon its own nature, but upon 
such extraneous circumstances as the absence of discrepancies 
and the previous non-apprehension of the object, — then where 
would be its ' svatah pramanya ' or self-validity '? 

4. The above definition of Pramana presupposes the 
svatah-pramanya of cognitions ; ' Valid cognition ' can be 
defined as apprehension only if each and every apprehension 
were intrinsically valid. This ' svatah-pramanya ' of cogni- 
tions forms the very keystone of Mimamsa : Both the JBhatta 
and the Prabhakara * are agreed on this point. If all cog- 
nitions were not valid, whence could we have any confidence 
in our own cognitions ? As a matter of fact, even when the 
cognition may not be found to be in agreement with the real 
state of things, the cognition, as cognition, cannot but be 
accepted as valid; even though, the thing cognised may not 
be there, the cognition is there all right. If the character of 
ieing in agreement with its object or otherwise, belonged to the 
cognition, then the cognition would be something with a 
shape, each cognition having the shape of its object, — an 
absurdity ! Nor again can there be any cause for the appear- 
ance of any such cognition as is not valid, as cognition ; 
because what is regarded as the cause or origin of invalid 
oognitions is the presence of discrepancies in the cognitive 
agency ; but upon examination we find that these discrepan- 
cies are totally devoid of creative energy, and as such, 
cannot produce any thing ; all that they can do is merely to 
put obstacles in the way of the cognition of things as they 
are ; and thus the wrongness would pertain to the thing 
cognised, and not to the cognition. 

° PrakaraiMpanchikd, pp. 32-38 ; Shlokavdrtika, Su. 2. Sbl.. 33-61. 
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The objection generally raised against the self -evidential 
or self-illuminative character of the cognition is that, — inas- 
much as no 'manifestation' or 'illumination' is possible, unless 
that which is manifested has some sort of ' form ', the * self- 
illumination ' of cognition would presuppose some form for 
it ; specially as unless each cognition has a distinctive form of 
its own, there could be no distinction among the cognitions 
themselves ; and this ' form ' cannot but be the same as that 
which belongs to the object of that cognition ; as the only 
thing that differentiates one cognition from another is its 
object; and as no cognition is ever actually felt to be distinct 
from its object, there must be an absolute identity between 
the cognition and the thing cognised ; and so the form of the 
thing must be the form of the cognition also. In answer 
to the above it is argued that if there were an absolute 
identity between the cognition and the thing it apprehends, 
then the latter could not be said to be apprehended by the 
former, — the one could not be called the ' cognised ' and 
another the ' cognition. ' Nor again, is it absolutely necessary 
to postulate a form for Cognitions, in order to serve as the 
basis for differentiating one cognition from another ; because 
by the ' samvedana ' (cognition or knowledge) of a person we 
mean only the manifestation of a special kind of his dharma 
or merit, which favours his active operation in connection with 
a certain object ; and even though this ' manifestation! ' or 
cognition is self-illumined, that does not render its differentia-' 
tion impossible ; as it is called the cognition of that object 
with regard to which it favours the activity of the cogniser ; 
and as each cognition tends to active operation in 
connection with a distinct object, this would afford all the 
basis that is necessary for its differentiation. 

Then again, we must pause to consider what is meant 
by saying that, if the cognition were formless there could be 
no illumination of it. Formlessness certainly cannot mean 
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absence of character, as even apart from its object, the cogni- 
tion is possessed of the coynitional character. Nor can any 
stress be laid on the fact that the cognition is devoid of such 
forms as the blue and the like. Because it is not necessary 
that it is only such thing3 as are endowed with the blue 
and other forms that can be ' illumined. ' In regard to 
everything 3 it must be admitted that it is possessed of the 
form in which it is manifested ; no other criterion is possible 
and as all cognitions are manifested simply as ' cognition'; 
1 cognition ' can be the only form that can belong to, 
them. Another argument in favour of Cognitions having 
the same form as their object is based upon Dreams, wherein, 
it is argued, even though there is no real object concerned, 
yet the cognition that one has is in the form of Borne external 
object. Against this it is argued that, as a matter of fact, 
during dreams also what the cognition renders cognisable 
is some object of the external world ; which, even though 
not bodily present before the cogniser at that time, is yet one 
that has been cognised directly at some previous time, 
and presents itself to consciousness through impressions left 
upon the mind, which is aroused for the occasion. So during 
dreams also, it is the external thing that is cognised. 
Says Kumarila* : — 

'In dream-cognition also, the basis of the external 
object cannot be denied ; in all cognitions the ultimate basis 
must lie in some external object, — only in certain cases, 
qualified by wrong connections of time and place (when alone 
the cognition is regarded as wrong).' 

The explanation of the fact that during dreams -we 
do not cognise the thing as something perceived before and 
remembered, — but as something actually cognised at the 
time, — lies in the fact that during dreams the cognition that 

• Shlokavartilca—' Niralambanava^a,' Shi. 107—8. 
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we have must be accepted as being of the nature of Remem- 
brance, for the simple reason that it is brought about by an 
arousing of existing impressions ; this arousing of the impres- 
sion being due to the Unseen Agency conducive to the 
happiness or unhappiness of the agent. It is for this reason 
that only that much of the previously cognised thing is 
remembered, during dreams, as would cause that happiness 
or unhappiness to the agent for which the Unseen Agency 
of his Karma would be ripe for operation at that moment. 
This also explains the fact why dream-cognition is not 
always of the same precise kind as an ordinary waking 
remembrance. 

5. The above explanation of Dreams serves to set aside 
the stock argument of the Idealist — * All cognitions must be 
regarded as having no counterpart reality in the external 
world, — because they are coguitions, — like Dream-cog- 
nitions,' — because, as Prabhakara* points out, — 

* We are justified only in assuming, from a well-known 
effect, a cause that would make the effect possible, — and not 
one that would destroy it ; what we find in a dream is tuat 
there is a cognition of an external object ; this effect can 
justify us in assuming, — not indeed the absolute non- 
existence of the external object — but the real existence of 
Such an object ; as without this the cognition would be an 
impossibility ; as a general law we know it to be true that 
that without which something else is not possible, is the 
cause of this latter ; from this it follows that the cause of 
Dream-cognition is some object in the external world.' 

The Idealistic argument is thus found to be untenable ; 
because the corroborrative instance of 1 Dream-cognition' 
does not support the desired conclusion ; as it has been 
shown above that Dream-cognitions are not entirely 
devoid of real counterparts in the external world. 

•Brihail— MS. page 5 b. 
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6. We have seen that Cognitions are self-illumined^ 
the question now arises — what is that 'illumination' of 
cognitions ? The explanation given by some people is 
that the cognition is itself cognised by another cognition, 
which latter is of the nature of Sensuous Perception, brought 
about by the agency of the organ of ' Mind', just in the same 
manner as the perceptions of pleasure and pain. This 
view of the perceptibility of Cognition has been put forward 
by the Idealists ; and it is thus explained by the Ilijuvimala 
(pp. 54-55) :— 

* The cognition is perceptible ; no perception is possible 
without form or colour ; hence the form of blue, &c. that 
are perceived must belong to the cognition, and not to any 
external object.' 

This view has been repulsed by Prabhakara and his 
followers.* Cognitions, says Prabhakara, can never be 
perceptible ; this is what the Bhasya means by the passage — 
' Arthavisaya hi jpratyaksabuddhih, na buddhwisaya ' (page 9, 
line 6) ; which means that it is the object that is perceived, and 
not the cognition; — it is not the Perception that is perceived, 
but the object. By this it is not meant that Cognition is 
not cognised or known ; it is cognised certainly, but cognised 
only as cognition, not as something cognised — samvittayaiva 
hi samvit samvedya na samvedyataya, says Prabhakara; 
if it were cognisable as something cognised, then with each 
individual cognition we would have to postulate Cognitions 
ad infinitum. That is to say, the Cognition, even though 
cognised, cannot itself form the phala (effectj object) of 
another act of cognition — tasyam karmabhavo na yuktah ; 
because if it were an object of another act of cognition, it 
would not be ' self-illumined.' We cannot regard the cogni- 
tion as altogether unknown, as it is only when the cognition 
is known, that the cognition of things becomes possible. What 

• Erihail — MS. pp. 7 et leq ;Bijuvimala, pp. 54-61 ; PrakaranapoHchika, p. 63_ 
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therefore, we must admit is that the Cognition is something 
that is self -cognised, and has its presence known by means of 
Inference ; what we apprehend by means of Inference is not 
any object, but only the presence of an object, — e g., fire : — 
na'pyanumanad rupagrahanam, sanmatragraliyanumanambha- 
vati, says Prabhakara. So in the case in question, all the in- 
formation provided by Inference is that the Cognition is there, 
and not that it is cognised; the inference being thus formally 
stated — ' the Cognition exists, because we have the apprehen- 
tion of its object.' In this manner, Cognition does come 
within the purview of Inference, which is one of the ' means 
of right knowledge '; and thus it is that Cognition is held 
to be prameya; but this does not make it samvedya. Prabha- 
kara draws a subtle distinction between 'prameya' and 
• samvedya' : the ' samvedya ' is that where the form or shape 
of the object is manifested and apprehended ; and this 
can occur only in the case of objects perceived by the senses; 
in the case of ' prameya,' on the other hand, it is not necessary 
for a form or shape to be present in consciousness ; thus as 
having no form or shape, Cognition cannot be ' samvedya ' 
(and hence also it cannot be perceptible) ; but as having its 
presence apprehended by means of Inference, — which is one 
of the 1 pramanas ; — it has to be regarded as ' prameya.' 

7. The above view has been accepted, to a certain 
extent, by Eumarila and his followers also. The Shastradipika 
(p. 37) explains — (1) that the Perception of a certain thing ends 
not in a further cognition of that perception, but in the 
aparoksya or prakatata, direct apprehensibility, of that thing ; 
and (2) that every act of Perception involves a certain 
relationship between the perceiver and the perceived, — tho 
former being the agent, and the latter the object of 
that act; this agent-and-object relationship is not pos- 
sible without some activity on the part of the agent ; hence 
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the presence of this relationship leads to the inference 

of it* invariable concomitant, — viz., the action of the agent ; 
and it is this action that, in the case of knowledge, is 
known as 'cognition'; and it has been shown to be 
inferable from the relationship between the cognising self 
and the cognised object,—' Munasapratyakmgamyor ' thena 
sahatmanah sambandho jnanankalpayatiti ramanlyam,' saya 
the Shastradipika (pp. 37.-38). 

8. If all Apprehensions are valid, then there arises the 
question— How to account for doubtful and wrong cognitions ? 
These certainly, it is argued, are not valid ; and yet they are 
cognitions. (1) In answer to the above, it is pointed out 
that the object of a cognition is that same thing which is 
presented to consciousness by it; and thus in the stock 
example of the wrong cognition — ' this is silver' — what ia 
presented to consciousness is the silver, and it is this that is 
the object of the cognition— and not the shell, which does 
not enter into the cognition at all; for this reason the 
judgment in question is not found to fulfil the conditions of 
the wrong cognition, which has been defined as * the cognition 
of a thing in something that is not that thing' — * atasmin 
iadbuddhih' (Jt'rashastapada p. 177), * tadabhavavati tatpra- 
kara/cam jnanam' (Nyuyamuktavalt) ; because in the case in 
question we find that it is not the shell that is cognised as 
silver ; but as a matter of fact, the shell is not cognised at all ; 
what is cognised is the silver. This sounds rather subtle ; 
but its truth cannot be denied ; to say that it is the shell 
that is cognised would not be true to fact. What happens 
in the case is that, though the object present before the eye 
is the shell, yet, inasmuch as the perceiver fails to notice 
the distinctive features peculiar to the shell, and notices only 
those features that are common to the shell and the silver, 
he fails to apprehend the difference between these two 
things ; and this gives rise to his cognition of silver,— this 
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cognition thus being due to the non-apprehension of the 
difference between silver and the object before the eyes. The 
ide°. of silver also, comes to his mind by the force of memory, 
which is aroused by the perception of the properties common 
to the shell and silver ; though the silver is remembered, 
it is not remembered as ' that ' — something perceived in the 
past — which would have sufficed to differentiate the ' that 
silver' of the past from the ' this thing ' before the eyes, 
— the non-perception of ' that ' being due to a certain 
weakness of the mind ; thus then the apprehension of 
silver in the judgment ' this is silver ' cannot but be regarded 
as an act of memory. The silver not being actually before 
the eyes, cannot, be regarded as perceived ; nor are there 
any factors available to bring about inferential or other kinds 
of cognition of it. Though the judgment in question is thus 
found to partake of the dual character of remembrance and 
direct apprehension, and as such, differs from the ordinary 
valid cognition of silver (which is wholly apprehension), — yet 
in actual experience, it is not cognised as so different ; and 
this for the simple reason that, just as in the case of real 
silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as different from 
'silver,' so in the case in question also. Thus in actual 
experience, there is found to be no difference between the 
' right ' and the ' wrong' cognition of silver ; specially as both 
equally give rise to the same kind of activity on the 
part of the agent, — in both cases he stoops to pick up the 
thing. 

The Bhutto, view* on this point is not different : — in so far 
as the judgment ' this is silver ' involves a cognition per se, it 
is valid, — it is quite valid for the cogniser at the time that he 
has the cognition ; that it is sublated or rejected by subse- 
quent experience is another matter ; the subsequent ex- 
perience must be regarded as destroying the validity that 

• See Shlokavartika— Sutra 2. Shi. 53 et. >eq. 
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belonged to the cognition as cognised, ; says the ShastradifikU, 
(page J 5, I. IG). — 

Tasnwt soaiahpramanyam praptam arUianyathaivakarana- 
dosajnaiiiibhyamapodyate ityaoashyam angikartavyam ; — 

And again on p. 3], 1. 5. — 

Yatra prm/atncnanvisyamam karanadoso badhakajnanam 
vci nopalabhyate tat pramanam itaraehchapramanam. 

(2) In the case of the cognition of conch as yellow, 
what occurs is this : — There is a real yellowness that is 
perceived, — that belonging to the bile affecting the eye ; 
the whiteness of the conch fails to be noticed on account of 
the disease in the eye; so what is perceived is the conch 
without any colour, and also the yellowness without the object 
to which it belongs ; and thus a colourless object and an 
objectless colour being perceived at the same time — both 
these perceptions being quite valid and correct so far, — 
what more natural than that the two perceptions 
should coalesce, and present to consciousness the yellow 
conch ? And even when picked up the conch is 
found to be yellow; and thus in this cognition we find 
nothing that could make it a 'wrong cognition; in fact the 
man himself can regard the apprehension as wrong only 
when he knows of the disease in his eye ^the ' huranadom ' 
of the Shastradipika). 

(3) In the same manner, when a person suffering from 
bile feels sugar to be bitter, what happens is that he fails 
to feel the sweetness of the sugar, which he feels to be 
tasteless ; but he feels the bitterness of the bile in his mouth ; 
the two coalescing present to him the svgar as bitter. 

(4) In the case of a person seeing ' two moons,' the 
rays of light issue from the two eyes, at different times, and 
of different kinds ; and so it is only natural that two images 
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of the moon are imprinted on the retina, and hence present- 
ed to the man's consciousness. Thus in this case also, there 
are two distinct perceptions; but as the interval of time 
between the two is subtle, the two coalesce and give the 
idea of ' two moons '. 

(5) "Where we mistake one direction for the other, 
the real direction is not seen ; and the other quarter is 
remembered ; and here also the wrongness lies in this remem- 
brance, and not in the apprehension ; as there is no apprehen- 
sion at all. 

(6) In Dream-cognition also, even though things are only 
remembered, yet they appear as if they were actually apprehend- 
ed at the time ; and what occurs is that the factor of having 
been apprehended at some previous time is lost sight of ; and it is 
this last factor only that differentiates what is remembered 
from what is apprehended ; then as regards the agency that 
excites or energises the impression, — the energising of which 
is needed for all Remembrance, — this is supplied by some 
' Unseen Agency ' which guides the percipient or dreaming 
souls in their earthly sojourn. If the time during which 
the man sleeps is one at which he is destined to experience 
pleasure, the unseen agency of his destiny awakens the 
impressions that bring to his mind pleasant memories ; and 
so for pain also. This accounts for the fact that dreams are 
sometimes pleasnrable, and sometimes painful; this pleasure 
or pain, so for as the actual feeling is concerned, is as real 
as any that is experienced during waking consciousness. 

This view of Dream-cognition is thus supported by 
the Shastradzpika (p. 39, 1. 10 H seq.) : — 

' In dreams also, what is cognised is the external object 
perceived elsewhere, and presented to consciousness during 
sleep by an Unseen Agency ; the cognition is quite valid, so 
far as the object is concerned; the wrongness or invalidity 
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comes in only when it is regarded aa something actually 
apprehended at the time, and not as only remembered ; and the 
cause of this lies in such discrepancies as are due to sleep ; 
thus the invalidity pertains only to the accessory details; 
and not to the cognition per se.' 

Thus then, we find that wherever we have actual 
apprehension or cognition, there is nothing 'wrong,' and that 
the mistake comes in only when some factor of Remembrance 
creeps into the Cognition ; consequently none of the so-called 
• wrong ' Cognitions militate against the self-validity of Cog- 
nitions. 

9. As regards Doubtful Cognitions — e. g. ' Is this a 
pillar or a man ? ' — what is actually perceived is some ob- 
ject endowed with the quality of tallness ; and this is quite 
valid so far ; this perception of tallness then reminds the 
man of a number of tall things, — the pillar, the man, the 
tree, and so forth ; then it is that there comes the doubt as to 
whether it is this or that particular thing ; thus in all Doubt- 
ful Cognitions there are two remembrances involved; there is 
not only one act of apprehension ; so this also leaves untouched 
the ' self-validity ' of Cognition. 

Section (2), 

DlFFEBENT KlNDS OF VALID COGNITION. 

Sub-section (1) — Perception. 

1. ' Valid Cognitions ' have been divided into five 
classes: — (1) 'Pratyaksa', Sensuous, (2) 'Anumana' 1 Inferential, 
(2) ' Shastra,' Scriptural, (4) ' TJpamana ', Analogical, and (5) 
Arthupatti,' Presumptive. Prabhakara does not accept 
' Abhava,' Non-apprehensiou, as a prumana, as Kumarila 
has done. {See below, under sub-section 6). 

2. Prabhakara defines 'Pratyaksa' as saksat pratltih, 
direct apprehension, — pertaining to the apprehended object, to 
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the apprehending person and to the apprehension itself ; that is 
to say, in each act of Perception the idea of each of these 
three enters as its constituent factor. This distinctive view of 
Prabhakara has been called the < Triputlpratyaksavada.' 
We shall take up each of these three factors separately. 

3. (a) Direct Apprehension pertaining to the apprehen. 
ded object proceeds directly from sense-contact. Of sense- 
organs, these are six, according to Prabhakara,* and also 
according to Rumanlaf. These are :— the Nose for the scenting 
of smell, the Eye for seeing colour and form, the Tongue for 
perceiving tastes, the Skin for sensing touch, the Ear for 
apprehending sound, and the Internal Organ or Mind, for 
the perceiving of such purely mental states as those of 
pleasure, pain, and the like. 

In connection with the Sense-organs the Prabhakara 
raisesj some interesting questions— How do you prove 
the existence of these organs ? What reasons are there for 
postulating the number as six only? In course of this 
enquiry, we have a highly interesting and closely reasoned 
analytical proof of the existence and number of Sense-organs. 
As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that° our 
cognitions of things are not everlasting,— but appear at only 
certain times ; being ephemeral, they must have some cause ; 
every effect has two kinds of causes,— the material cause 
to which it owes its material composition, and the immaterial 
cause, which, in most cases, takes the form of certain circum- 
stances or qualities, which, in proximity with, and through, 
the material cause, help in the bringing about of the effect • 
for instance, the material cause of the jar consists of the 
earthenware particles that compose it ; and the conjunction 
of these particles constitutes its immaterial cause. The 

c Pralaranapanchikd, p. 52 • 

■f Shustrad pika, p. 21. 

X Prakaranapatichika p. 52 et teq. 
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immaterial causes of an effect may subsist either in its 
material cause, or in the material cause of that material 
cause; e. g., in the-case of a new form of smell being produced 
in a substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the 
immaterial cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself 
which is put in the fire, and in which the smell is produced ; 
whereas in the case of the colouring of a white piece of 
cloth, the colour of the yarns, which is the cause of the colour 
in the cloth, subsists in the yarns which form the material 
came of the cloth. Now then, in the case of Perceptions, 
we have the cognising soul as the material cause ; and we 
have to find its immaterial cause ; this latter cause cannot 
subsist in the cause of the soul; as the soul, being eternal 
has no cause; hence it must subsist in the soul itself ; further, 
a3 it is only a quality that can subsist in substances, it 
follows that the immaterial cause of perception must be 
a quality. Then again, we know that Perception, which is a 
particular kind of Cognition, is a 'specific' quality of the 
soul, and also that, for such a quality belonging to eternal 
substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substance, e. g., the colour pro- 
duced in the earth-atom has, for its immaterial cause, the 
contact with fire ; from this it follows that Cognition 
must have for its immaterial cause, its contact with some 
other substance now; and inasmuch as we have nothing to show 
that this other substance is something inhering in yet another 
substance, we conclude that the substance whose contact 
would be the immaterial cause of Cognition must be one 
that has an existence independent of other substances. Of 
such independent substances, there are two kinds :— (1) those 
that are all-pervading in their character, e. g., Time, Space, 
&c and (2) atom. It is a well-known fact that no contact (which 
by its very nature must be ephemeral) with an all-pervading 
substance is possible ; as these substances are m permanent 
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contact with all things ; and hence they cannot be said to 
come into contact with anything; nor can their eternal 
contact be the cause of anything ; as being eternal it could 
bring about only eternal effects, which is a contradiction in 
terms. From all this it follows that the contact which is the 
immaterial cause of Cognition must be one that subsists in 
something atomic; the contact of atomic substances is 
brought about by the action — motion — of the atoms them- 
selves ; they can move up to one or more substances, thereby 
creating so many contacts for themselves, one after the other. 
This atomic substance again must reside in the body ensouled 
by the cognising soul, as none other could contain the 
substratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of 
which that soul is the material cause. The action of this 
atomic substance in the body — tending to bring about the 
contact — is due to its coming into contact with the soul which 
(in every act of cognition) puts forth an effort towards the 
cognition. The only atomic substance that fulfils all these 
conditions is the manas or mind. This manas, alone by itself, 
brings about such effects as cognitions, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort, and so forth ; it brings about remem- 
brance when aided by impressions left by past cognitions. 
Thus then we have arrived at the conclusion that the manas, 
or mind, is an organ whereby the Soul obtains such cognitions 
as those of pleasure, pain, &c. The mind however by, itself, 
is found to be devoid of any such qualities as colour, smell, 
&c; and as such it cannot lead the soul to experience or cog- 
nise these qualities ; hence for this it stands in need of such 
other organs as may be characterised by these qualities ; for 
the cognition of colour the mind will need the aid of an 
organ of which colour is the distinguishing quality; for the 
cognition of smell, the help of an odorous organ ; and so on 
with the cognition of touch, sound and taste. Now then 
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we knew that the organ which haa colour for its distinctive 
quality must be one composed of tejas or light ; as colour is 
a feature of light ; and this proves the existence of the luminous 
organ — the Eye, — for the cognition of colour ; similarly the 
organ with smell as its distinctive quality must be composed 
of earth ; as it is to the earth that smell belongs ; and this 
proves the existence of the earthy organ — the Nose — for the 
cognition of smell ; the organ qualified by taste must be of 
the water, as it is to the -water that taste belongs ; this provea 
the existence of the aqueous organ — the Tongue — 'for the 
Cognition of taste ; the organ qualified by Sound must be 
composed of the akasha, as it is to the akasha that sound 
belongs ; this proves the existence of the akashia organ — the 
Ear — for the cognition of sound; and lastly, the organ 
qualified by touch, must be of the air, to which touch belongs; 
and this proves the existence of the airy organ — the Skin — 
for the cognition of touch. 

The contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary 
factor in the perceptions by means of all these sense-organs ; 
because of the fact that even when the object to be perceived 
ia in close contact with the organ concerned, it fails to be 
perceived, if at the same time the organ also is not in contact 
with the mind, — i.e., if we are absent-minded. Thus in the 
case of all these there are four contacts necessary — (1) that 
of the object with the sense-organ, (2) that of the distinctive 
qualities of the object with the sense-organ, (3) of the 
sense organ with the mind, and (4) of the mind with the soul. 
In the perception of pleasure and such other purely mental 
states, on the other hand, only two contacts are necessary, — 
that of the pleasure with the mind, and that of the mind 
with the soul. 

As regards the object apprehended by perception, it haa 
been classed under three heads : — ^(1) Substances, (2) Jati or 
Class, and (8) Qualities. To the first category belong only 
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euch substances as are tangible and of sufficiently large dimen- 
sions, — [substances other than these being imperceptible],-^ 
partaking of the nature of Earth, Fire, Water, and Air. To 
tho third category of 'Qualities' belong such qualities as 
Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Dimension, Separateness, 
Con junction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, 
Desire, Aversion and Effort,— all of which are perceptible. 
How the Class is perceptible, we shall explain later on. {Seer 
Hon 4, para. 7.) • ; 

4., As regards the third factor entering into Perception j 
— that is the apprehension itself,^— it • has been • divided into 
two classes : — {!) Sdvikalpaka, determinate or concrete, which 
pertains to, arid has for 5 its object, the thing, .along- with its 
distinctive properties.) and (2) Nirmkalpakai. non-determinate 
or abstract, which pertains to, and has for its object, the 
thing-ivAtselfi in it^ pure unqualified form. As a matter of 
common experience; we find that when an object is first 
perceived, — be it a substance, a quality, or a class — it is per- 
ceived in its own pure form, free from all distinctive features 
that it may possess ; our own experience is the sole criterion 
and authority for the. view: that whenever an object corneal 
within the range of one of our ■sense-organs,, and our mind 
is not absent, we perceive the . object itself alone, entirely 
apart from all such characteristics as differentiate it from 
other objects. This. view . is supported by Kumarda also, 
who says* — . .,- • . 

'The cognition that appears first is a mere &locham,d 
or simple perception, called ndn-detm-minate-^-perta.imng to* 
the object itself pure and .simple, and resembling; the 
cognitions that the new-born infant has of things: around 
himself.' ... . 

But with regard to the exact ' nature of the object 
perceived by the non-determinate Perception, Prabhakara's 

* Shlokavartika, Su. 4, Shi. 112. 
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view is somewhat different. He does not accept the 
Bauddha view that it is the mere ' Svalaksana ' or ' specific 
individuality' of the thing that is apprehended by it ; and 
his reason for rejecting this view is that, as a matter of fact, 
into the Non-determinate Perception there does enter the 
factor that pertains to the 'genus' or ' class' to which the 
object bekmg3. Herein also lies the chief difference of the 
Prabhulcara from the Bhatta view, according to which 
latter, — 'in this Cognition neither the genus nor the 
differentia is presented to consciousness ; all that is present 
there is the Individual wherein those two subsist.'* Nor 
does Prabhakara accept the view that it is only the 
class-character that is apprehended ; because he finds that 
after all, the object is apprehended as an individual, and not 
merely as belonging to a class. Having rejected these two 
extremes, Prabhakara strikes the ' golden mean ' and holds 
that what is apprehended in the first, or non-determinate, 
stage of perception is both the class-character and the 
specific individuality, — but with this difference that, inas- 
much as no other object has as yet entered into the 
apprehension, the thing is not apprehended as actually being 
an individual belonging to a definite class ; because a thing 
can be cognised as an 'individual' only in comparison with 
other things from which it differs in certain well-defined 
characters ; and it can be apprehended as ' belonging to 
a class' only when found to possess certain characteristic 
features in common with some other things ; and so itrfollows 
that so long as no other thing has presented itself to 
consciousness, even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, yet this mixed character of 
the thing cannot be fully comprehended until some other 
things have entered into the cognition ; until when the 
apprehension remains 'non-determinate.' 
' •Shlokavartika, Su. i. Shi. 113. 
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As regards the other kind of Perception, the 

Savikalpaka or Determinate,— it follows in the wake of the 
above-described Non-determinate Perception, and apprehends 
the same object as actually being an individual possessed 
of certain well-defined specific features peculiar to itself, 
and also of certain class-characteristics in common with 
other things, and thus belonging to that ' Class.' The object 
in contact with the organ of perception is only one individual 
thing, and no other things ; and as such it may be question- 
able how the perception can apprehend it as an individual, 
fyc, fyc, — which presupposes the apprehension of things 
other than the one in contact with the perceptive organ ; 
but the fact is that the real apprehender is neither the 
Perception, nor the Sense-organ, but the Soul, which, by its 
very nature, apprehends all that can be apprehended ; and 
hence what happens is that, just after the Soul has had the 
non-determinate perception of the thing, there come to his 
mind those other things also — those from whom it differs 
and those with whom it has certain characters in common ; 
and this accounts for the aforesaid mixed character of 
Determinate Perception. It would thus seem that according 
to Prabhakara, in every Determinate Perception there enters 
a factor of Remembrance,— as the other things are held to 
present themselves before the soul by reason of the impres- 
sion that it has of those things. It may be due to this 
element of Remembrance entering into Determinate Per- 
ception that the Logician* has qualified his definition of the 
valid Perception by the word ' avyapadeshya ' which, for all 
intents and purposes, may be regarded as synonymous with 
' Nirvikalpaka ' or ' non-determinate' ; as Remembrance is not 
valid cognition, the Determinate Perception could not very 
well be regarded as valid. But this view of the non-^valid 
character of Determinate Perception has not been accepted 

•Nyaya-Sfl. 4. 
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by Prabhakara ; he asserts that the Determinate Perception, 
even though apprehending the same thing as that appre- 
hended by the preceding Non-determinate Perception, — is yet 
a valid cognition ; inasmuch as it also apprehends certain 
such factors as did not enter into tho Non-determinate 
Perception ; as for the element of Eemembrance entering 
into Determinate Perception, it ..has to be noted that 
that element does not pertain to the thing perceived, but to 
those other things with which it has certain characters in 
common, &c, &c. ; and this cannot vitiate the validity of any 
cognition of the thing itself . , , 

The Bhattas also accept both the Non-determinate and 
the Determinate Perception to be valid. (Shastradlpika, 
pp. 22—23.) 

5. (b) The second factor entering into Perception is' 
the; ' apprehender '. (see § 2,) — the third being the ' appre- 
hension '.itself (already described under § 4). In all cogni* 
tions, — be they either Direct Apprehension or Remembrance,-*** 
the 'apprehender' always appears as a constituent factor ; 
so long as the apprehending soul does not become manifest, 
there is no apprehension at all ; because all cognitions are 
in the form ' I know.' It must be admitted, therefore, that 
whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along ' with 
the cogniser himself ; and the cognition of the Soul is always 
of the nature of direct Apprehension ; even when the 
cognition of the object is inferential or verbal, that of the 
cognising Soul is in every act' of cognition, purely percep- 
tional, or direct, obtained through the agency and contact 
of the mind. The third factor — that of ' apprehension ' 
itself — is always self-cognised, by direct ' apprehension (see 
above, sec. 1, § 6) ; even the inferential cognition is cognised 
by itself directly. 
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6. Though all these three factors enter into Percep^ 
tion, yet there is this difference that* so far as the. appre- 
hender and the apprehended object are concerned, these 
are something different from the apprehension ; while 
the apprehension is non-different from itself. The reason, 
for this lies in the very nature of things. The apprehension 
being of the very, nature of light, illumination or manifestation, 
does not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it, or 
make it apprehended ; it is therefore self-apprehended; the 
apprehend er and the object, on the other hand,, are not of the 
nature of light'; hence for their manifestation, these two 
requiro something different from themselves, which is of the 
nature of light. That the apprehending soul and the object 
are not of the nature of light is proved in .the following, 
manner : — As a matter of fact we know that in the waking 
state bo% the apprehender and the object appear in the 
apprehension; but neither of these really appear during 
deep sleep (as a rule there is no apprehension); and yet it 
cannot be denied that they are there all the time ; for if the 
apprehender were not there, how could we have any remem- 
brance of dreams appearing during sleep? If then, the 
apprehender- were of the nature of light, he would be mani- 
fested during sleep also; the mere fact therefore of his 
existing at the time, and yet not being manifest to consci- 
ousness proves that he is nOt of the nature of light, which 
is always self -manifest. The case of the Apprehension itself 
is totally different ; whenever and wherever it exists, it is 
self- manifest and self- apprehended; and it is thus neither 
like the apprehender nor like the object,— both of which are 
never apprehended except by the apprehension. 

7* As regards the question of the ' Framana ' and 
'J?hala' as pertaining to Perception,— Prabhakara holds 
that if the word ' pramana ' be taken to mean that which is 
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validly cognised, — that is, the valid cognition itself, — then 
it is the valid cognition that is the ' pramana; 5 and in that 
case, the ' phala ' would be either the acceptance or rejection 
by the agent of the object perceived, or his indifference 
towards it, — these three being the attitude taken up by the 
perceiver towards the things that he perceives. If, on the 
other hand, the word 'pramana' is explained as 'that by 
which something is validly cognised', i. e. the means of 
valid cognition, — then the name 'pramana' would apply 
to the contact of the soul with the mind (which is the ele- 
ment common to all cognitions) ; and in that case, the cogni- 
tion itself would be the 'phala '. So also, in the case of the 
name 'pramana ' being applied either to the perceiving sense 
organ, or to its contact with the mind, — in all these cases, 
the cognition itself would be the 'phala' or ' result ' ; as all 
these agencies operated towards the accomplishment of that 
alone. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (2). 

Inferential Cognition. 

1. '"When a certain fixed or permanent relation has 
been known to subsist between two things, — if we per- 
ceive any one of these things, we have an idea of the other 
thing ; and this latter cognition is called inferential' (Shabara- 
JBhasyu, page 10). That is to say, the cognition of the 
permanent relation between two things helps in the Inferen- 
tial Cognition by affording to the agent the idea of the other 
member when one member is cognised; when the observer per- 
ceives a certain thing, and remembers the permanent relation 
that it has been known to bear to another thing, the recalled 
idea of the relation presents to the mind the apprehension 
of the other member of the relation ; and to this apprehen. 
sion is given the name ' Inferential Cognition ' (Prakarmia- 
panchika t p. 74). • 
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2. There is a difference of opinion as to the character 
of the relation upon which the Inference is based. The 
Prabhakara view is that this relation must be one that is 
unfailing, ever true and permanent; as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, between the 
whole and its part, between the substance and its quality, 
between qualities inhering in the same substance, and so 
forth; for instance, between fire and smoke, between the 
class and the individuals forming that class, between earth 
and smell, between the taste and colour of a fruit. It may 
be noted that it is the smoke that bears the relation to the 
fire, and not vice versa ; as there can be fire without smoke, 
though there can be no smoke without fire. This view of 
the relationship is also accepted by the Matta (Shastradi- 
pika, p. 41). 

3. The next question that presents itself is with regard 
to that means of knowledge by which we have obtained the 
valid cognition of the permanent or unfailing character of 
the relation in question :— This cannot be cognised by Per- 
ception, which is operative only with regard to things in the 
present, and in contact with the sense-organs. Nor could 
it be cognised by Inference or Presumption, as both of these 
also would, in their turn, depend upon like relationships ; 
which would thus involve a regressus ad infinitum. Nor lastly 
could it be cognised by Perception obtained through the 
agency of the mind alone ; as if the mind alone by itself were 
to bring about the cognition, then people would become 
omniscient, as there could be no limitations to the working of 
the mind, as there are in that of the other organs of percep- 
tion. The question is thus met by Prabhakara :— As a 
matter of fact, between fire and smoke, all the relations,— of 
contact or of other kinds,— are perceived by the sense-organs . 
the relations being apprehended as qualiacations pertaining 
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to the .things (fire and smoke), which also are perceived by 
themselves ; the particular time and place also are perceived 
as mere qualifying adjuncts of the things ; thus the fire and 
the smoke are perceived as qualified by a certain qualifying 
relation and by specifications of time and place. The next 
step in the process is the recognition of the fact that, while in 
some cases, Fire is bound to be concomitant with smoke, 
there are- instances where it is not so; this gives rise to the 
conviction that the relation of fire with smoke is not constant, 
but qualified by specifications of time and place ; as for 
smoke, on the other hand, it is never found apart, from fire;: 
and this gives rise to the conviction that smoke is always 
(invariably) ! concomitant with fire, — the relation of smqkfi : 
with fire being thus recognised as constant. After this con- 
viction has dawned on the mind, all that is needed for the 
forthcoming inferential cognition of fire is the apprehension 
of the mere existence of smoke ; for which apprehension alone 
there is need of the operation of a means of knowledge ; 
as when once its existence has been apprehended, the idea 
of the connection and presence of fire follows naturally from 
the preconceived notion of the relation between the two 
being of a permanent character. Thus then, all that is 
needed for the appearance of the inferential cognition is 
supplied by Sensuous Perception itself. This view is 

open to the objection that, by the above explanation, the 
cognition of smoke would include within itself the cognition 
of fire also ; and thus there would be nothing left unknown 
to be -cognised by the resultant inferential cognition; and 
this last would therefore cease to be 'pramana' or 'valid' 
cognition. This objection would have had some 

force only if ' pramatia ' had been defined as that which 
affords cognition of something not known ; as a matter of fac't 
however, the Prabhakara, does not make this a necessary 
character in 'pramana ', as we have seen above, where 
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pramana, has been defined simply as ' apprehension' ; and 
certainly the cognition of fire following upon the cognition of 
smoke is 'apprehension'. Then again, as a matter of fact, 
in all cases of Inferential Cognition, the Prabhakara 
argues, * the previous knowledge of the relation borne 
by the ' subject ' to the ' probans ' is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and so the inferential cognition must always pertain 
to things already known. Then the reason why inferential 
cognition does not appear with regard to each and every 
thing that we know is that there can be no cognition of any 
sort unless we wish it ; and as in a case where all that we 
wish to know of a certain thing is already known by other 
and more simple means of knowledge, — there is no occasion 
for us to recall to our minds the various relations borne by 
the thing ; and hence, the idea of the relation not being 
before the mind, no inferential cognition ensues. 

The Bhattas, however, who accept the necessary relation 
between the cognitions of fire and smoke, as above explained, 
along with the view that the character of being a cognition of 
something not already known is & necessary factor in pramana, 
regard this explanation of Prabhakara as an uncalled for 
ignominious retreat. They argue that even though it is true 
that the smoke is seen, — and the perception of smoke carries 
with it the vague generic idea oijvre as related to the smoke, 
— yet the final object of the ultimate inferential oognition 
is not one that is already known, inasmuch as the perception 
of smoke does not involve the cognition of the presence ofth e 
fire in the mountain; and it is this qualified, fire (and not 
merely fire in general) that forms the object of inferential 
cognition. The Bhattas lay stress upon this fact, — not with 
a view to lend support to the Prabhakara, but — because 
they regard it as a necessary element in all pramana, that 
the object should be something not already known. 
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4. The very definition of Inferential Cognition serves to 
indicate all the more important of the 'Defective or Fallacious 
Probans.' (1) For instance, the condition that ' the relation 
between the two factors should be one that has been previously- 
known ' precludes the ' asadlmrana ' or Too Specific Probans ; 
that is to say, the character that belongs specifically to the ' sub~ 
ject' of the inference alone cannot form the basis of any valid 
inference; because such a character could not have been known 
anywhere else; and thus this character along with the 
1 subject ' could never be known as related to any third object; 
and yet it is the relation with this third object or character 
that forms the essence of an inferential conclusion. E.g., the 
Earth is related to ' Odorousness ' by such a peculiar relation 
that that relation cannot point to the Earth in 
relation to anything other than ' Odorousness. ' (2) 
Then again, the condition that ' there must be relation 
between the two factors ' precludes the ' Badhita ' or Ann- 
ulled Probans ; e.jr.when the eternality of word is sought 
to be established on the basis of its being an effect, we find that 
no positive relation is possible between the character of 

* eternality ' and that of ' being an effect ', the two being 
entirely contradictory characters ; for this reason the in- 
ference of ' eternality ' in this case cannot be valid. (3) 
The mention of the condition that ' the relation 
should be permanent or unfailing ' precludes the ' Sadharana 
or Too Wide ' Probans. E.g., when the ' eternality ' of the 
word is sought to bo proved on the basis of its being cognis- 
able, it is found that the relation between ' eternality ' and 

* cognisability ' is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many 
things that are cognisable without being eternal; and thus this 
relation cannot lead to the valid inference of eternality. (4) 
The condition that ' one factor of the relation (which 
is to be the probans) must he perceived in order to give rise to 
the inferential cognition precludes the ' Asiddha or Impos- 
sible, or Unknown Probans. E.g., when the perceptibility of such 
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things as Dharma and Adharma by the Buddha is sought 
to be proved by his ' omniscience ', — it is found that, inas- 
much as this ' omniscience ' has never been perceived, it cannot 
load to any valid inference. Apart from these principal 
' hetvabhasas,' the Prabhakara does not accept any other. 
For instance, it has been held by the Logician and others 
that the Valid Inference must be one that has no counter- 
inference vitiating its validity; e.g., when the imperceptibility 
of Air is sought to bo inferred from its colourlessness, this 
is found to bo opposed by an equally strong inference of the 
perceptibility of Air from its tangibility ; and thus the 
validity of each of these inferences is found to be vitiated 
by the other ; to such a fallacious inference, they give the 
name ' Satpratipaksa. ' This view the Prabhakara does not 
accept ; for the reason that, it is not possible for two mutually 
contradictory characters — [which are hold to be the probans 
in the two contradictory inferences] — to subsist in any one 
'subject'; for instance, in the case cited, it is not possible for 
Air to be colourless and at the same time tangible ; as what is 
tangible can ever be entirely devoid of colour ; hence it is only 
one of the two inferences that is real inference ; the othercannot 
bo so. Really contradictory inferences are possible only in 
regard to substances whose real character is not known ; 
and in such cases of course no inference is possible ; and 
this for the simple reason that the requisite definite know- 
edge of the two factors of the ' relation ' is not available. 

5. The object of inferential cognition is of two kinds — 
(1) the dristasvalaksana, thatwhichhas had its specific charac- 
ter perceived, and (2) the a dristasvalaksana, that which has 
its specific character not perceived. To the former class 
belong all such ordinary things as fire and the like ; and to 
the latter such super-sensuous things as the capacity of things 
and the like. In the case of the latter, though the 'speci- 
fic character ' may not be actually known, yet it is possible 
for us to oognise its permanent relation with certain factors ; 
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and, through that relation, to get at the inferential cognition ; 
for instance, even though we do not actually perceive the burn 
ing capacity of fire, yet we can infer its presence from 
Beeing its effects, on the basis of the general relation subsist- 
ing between the effect and its cause. 

6. As to what is the 'pramana ' and what the • result ' 
of inferential cognition, we have to accept what has been 
said with regard to Perception. That is to say, if we 
regard ' pramana ' as synonymous with ' valid cognition ' 
(pramiti), — and hence ' Anumana ' as synonymous with 'in- 
ferential cognition ' (anumili), — then what is ' anumana ' is 
the cognition of fire proceeding from the mind-soul contact 
as influenced by the perception of smoke ; and the ' result' in 
this case would be the acceptance or rejection of the cognised 
thing by the agent. If however we explain ' pramjana ' as that 
by means of which valid cognition is obtained,— and hence 
'Anumana' as that by means of which the valid inferential 
cognition is got at, — then, in that case, the 'Anumana' 
(pramatia) would be (1) the mind-soul coutact ; and the 
apprehonsion of the relation between the factors of inference, 
as along with the perception of one of these factors, would 
form the ' procedure ' of the cognitioe {inferential) process ; 
and the ' result ' in this case would be the inferential cognition 
itself. If however, the ' means ' or ' instrument ' be regard- 
ed as that which is the most effective (sadhakatama) in the 
bringing about of the result, then the perception of the 
probans (smoke) would have to be regarded as the 'Anumana' 
(pramana) ; as it is this that is most directly and immedi- 
ately effective in bringing about the inferential cognition. 

7. There are two kinds of Inference — (1) 'soartha', 
for one's own sake, and (2) * parartha' for the sake of another ; 
in the former, the inferential cognition is deduced for one's 
own benefit, from the premises recalled to the mind ; and in 
the latter it is deduced for the benefit of another person, 
from, premises presented to him. 
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8. As a rule, every inferential process consists of three 
factors, technically called ' avayavas ' ; all these three are 
implied in the definition of Inferential Cognition given above. 
For instance, — (1) the condition that the cognition should be 
valid, ' not sublated', implies the Pratijiia, or ' Statement of 
the Conclusion ' ; (2) that there should be knowledge of the 
permanent relation implies the ' dristanta,' the Major 
Premiss, ' the statement of the corroborative instance'; and (3) 
that the probans should be perceived implies the Minor 
Premiss, or ' statement of the probans.' Some Logicians put for- 
ward Jive ' factors ' for the inferential process, — adding to the 
above three two more in the shape of the reassertion of the 
premiss and conclusion ; the Bauddhas accept only two, 
discarding the ' statement of the conclusion', which, they 
argue, is implied in the premisses themselves. Herein 
appears to be the original source of the stock objection 
against syllogistic reasoning, — that every syllogism involves 
a petitio principii. The JBhattas* accept the three adopted 
by Prabhakara. 

(1) By the * statement of the conclusion' is meant the 
pointing out of what is intended to be proved ; for inistance, 
the proposition ' Word is eternal '; it is only when this has 
been pointed out that we can ascertain the fact of the 
inferential cognition being valid or not sublated ; the 
qualification ' not sublated ' serves to reject all such pro- 
positions as are distinctly contrary to well-known facts 
of experience. 

(2) The ' Statement of the corroborative instance' 
becomes necessary, as it has to be shown to the other party 
that there is a permanent relation between what is sought 
to be proved and that by means of which it is to be proved ; 
and this relation must be shown to exist in a case that is 
well known to both parties ; for instance, when it is intended 
to prove the presence of fire by the presence of smoke, the 
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corroborative instance is cited thus — 'Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, as in thekitchen'; instances that do not apply- 
to the case in question are regarded as wrong — ' dristantabhusa ; 
and older writers have divided the ' Wrong instance' under 
four heads : — (a) that which is not applicable to what is sought 
to be proved ; e. g., the case of the ' Airy castle' cited to prove 
the fact of word being produced by effort, i.e., non-eternal, 
where it is found that the ' Airy castle' itself is not ' some- 
thing produced by effort'; {b) that which does not apply to 
the probans ; e.g., the case of the ' jar' cited to corroborate 
the argument that ' word is non-eternal, because it is 
incorporeal' , — where we find that the jar itself is not 
incorporeal ; (a) that which is applicable neither to the 
probans nor to that which is sought to be proved ; e.g., the 
case of alcasha cited in support of the argument that ' word 
is non-eternal, because it .3 an effect', where we find that the 
aleasha is neither ' non-eternal ' nor an 'effect'; (d) that which 
fails to establish the desired relation ; e.g., if the instance of 
' kitchen', in support of the presence of fire as proved by the 
presence of smoke, were cited only in the form ' like the 
kitchen', without recalling the relation between fire and 
smoke. 

(3) Lastly, inasmuch as Inferential Cognition has been 
defined as that which follows on the perception of one of 
the two factors between which a permanent relation is 
known to subsist, — this perception of one factor becomes 
a necessary element in all inference ; and upon the assertion; 
of this 'the statement of the probans' becomes. necessary : 
for instance, when seeking to prove the presence of fire by 
the presence of smoke, it is necessary to assert the pro- 
position ' there is smoke in the mountain' ; as without this 
the conclusion cannot be rightly deduced. The ' wrong' 
Minor Premiss is that where either what it asserts is not 
the factor bearing the permanent relation, or which fails 
to denote that factor. 
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9. There is a difference of opinion as to the exact 
order in which an inferential argument should state the two 
premises. The opinion of Prabhakara is that there need 
lie no hard and fast rule as to this order; because the 
conclusion ' there is fire in the mountain' is established all 
(he same, whether we state the argument in the form — ' (a) 
t here is smoke in the mountain', and 1 (b) wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, &c, &c.', — or in the form ' («) wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, &c, &c.,' and ' (b) there is smoke 
in the mountain.' It is this freedom as to the statement of 
fhe reasoning that does away with any necessity for the 
/ panaya and the Nigamana, the two additional propositions 
I hat make up the ' five avayavas' of the Logician. 

10. Some writers bold that the purposes of the 
' Corroborative instance' can be also served by the Negative 
instance, or an instance to the contrary ; for instance, in 
corroboration of the argument, — ' there is fire because there 
is smoke,' — wo can put forward the statement ' wherever 
there is no fire there is no smoke.' This view is not accepted 
by the Prabhakara ; because, he argues, as a matter of fact, 
the probans can prove the conclusion only by force of its 
relation to that which is sought to be proved ; and this 
relation can be asserted only by means of a positive instance, 
and not by a negative one ; even though in some cases, the 
negative instance also may serve to point out the necessary 
relation, — yet it can do so only indirectly, the process 
thereby becoming more involved than if the instance were 
stated in its positive form ; hence in all cases, it is the 
positive instance that should be put forward. The Bhatta* 
also rejects the utility of the negative instance. 

11. The discrepancies pertaining to the ' Subject' of 
the inference (pahsa) are of two kinds : — (a) that it is 
contrary to well-known facts of experience, and (b) that it 
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has a qualification that is absolutely unknown. Those 
pertaining to the probans have been explained above (§4) ; 
and so also those pertaining to the 'instance' (§6). Those 
pertaining to the ' Statement of the Conclusion' are — (a) 
inexpressiveness or indefiniteness, obscurity, and (b) Non- 
assertion. The ' renouncing of the conclusion ' (pratijnahani) 
does not come in here ; inasmuch as one renounces his 
position only when he finds it assailed by insurmountable 
difficulties ; and this is always due to some discrepancy in 
the main reasoning, and not only in the * statement of the 
conclusion. ' 

Section (2) — Sub-section (3). 
Shastra — Scriptural or Verbal Cognition. 

1. The Shashtra — Scriptural, or Verbal Cognition — has 
been defined as the cognition of something not before the eyes, 
produced by the knowledge of words ; Verbal Cognition thu8 
is that cognition of things imperceptible — i. e., not cognised 
by other means of cognition, — which proceeds from the 
Mind-Soul contact aided by the knowledge of sounds. The 
' sound ' meant here is that in the form of letters, these 
alone being perceptible by the ear, and the name ' sound ' 
being applicable to only what is perceived by the Ear. From 
this it would seem that, according to Prabhakara, all sounds 
heard are in the shape of some letter or the other, — there 
being no such thing as mere ' dhvani ' or indistinct sound. 
Nor can the ' word y be regarded as something different from 
the letters composing it, — as might appear from the fact 
that ' na-dl ' and ' dl-na ', though containing the same letters, 
are yet not perceived by the Ear as the same word. As 
a matter of fact, in the case of such words also, it is only 
the letters that are perceived by the Ear, the difference of 
the word lying only in the order in which the letters are 
pronounced and apprehended. Nor does the perception of 
the word ' dl-na ' contain a single act of perception ; in fact 
it involves two distinct perceptions, — one of the 'rfjZand 
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another of ' na so that there is a difference in the order 
of the perceptions of the component letters of the words 
also ; there are as many perceptions as there are letters in 
Ilia word ; and the idea that the perception is one only is 
due to the close proximity of the two perceptions. The 
idea of the 'word ' however must be regarded as one only} 
is it is found to admit of the denotation of a single thing. 

The comprehension of this denotation or meaning of 
the word is not obtained through the sense-organs, be. 
cause the organs perceive only the letters, which may be the 
same in more than word ; and hence there can be no sensuous 
perception of many words; from this it follows that it is in the 
same letters themselves that there is a certain potency 
which brings about the apprehension of the thing denoted 
by the word composed of those letters. Tt is for this reason 
that Prabhakara* has held the letters to be the means 
of verbal cognition. 

The perception of each letter vanishes as soon as it 
appears ; hence it is held that every verbal cognition leaves 
an impression, which helps in the cognition of the next letter 
in the word ; and so on, the impressions left by these letter- 
cognitions combine with that left by the cognition of the 
last letter in the word, and thus bring about the idea of 
the whole word which expresses the denotation. Each word 
has thus to be regarded as having the potency of bringing 
about the comprehcosion of a certain meaning. In a case 
where, even on the due hearing of all the letters of the 
word, no meauing is comprehended, it lias to be admitted 
that some necessary auxiliaries are wanting. For these rea- 
sons the conclusion is that it is the letter tha.t is the direct cause 
of verbal cognition ; and neither Perception nor Inference 
can give us any idea of the 'word as apart from its cons- 
tituent letters. 
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This view of the word is also accepted by the Bhatta, 
according to whom — 

£ The word is nothing apart from the letters' ; and, — ■ 
' just as the various subsidiary actions of an elaborate sacrifice 
combine to bring about the final result; so the various 
letters composing the word combine to accomplish the 
denotation of the meaning.' (Shashtradlpilca, pp. 70 — 71); 
and again — 

' The order of sequence belongs, not to the letters, but 
to the sounds; and through these latter, it is imposed upon 
the letters that are manifested . by the sounds; hence it is 
letters alone that can be held to be expressive.' [Ibid, p, 73.) 

2. The next question that arises is — what is meant 
by the * arthi ' meaning ' or ' denotation ' of a word P 
The ' art ha ' of the word is that which 'is denoted or 
expressed by it, and ' that which is denoted by the word ' 
is that to which it bears a relation independent of, and not 
related or established by, any human agency — this rela- 
tion being that of the denoter and denoted, i. e., the 
denotative relation. Even though we do not comprehend the 
' meaning ' of the word when we hear it for the first time, 
yet it cannot be denied that the denotative potency of the 
word is something that belongs to it by its very nature. When 
we are listening to a conversation between two elderly 
persons, and fail to comprehend the ' meanings ' of words 
used by them, there arises an uncertainty in our minds as 
to whether or not the worcjs are expressive of any ' mean- 
ings ' at all ; we proceed to reason in our minds that if the 
words were entirely inexpressive they could not convey sense 
to the person to whom they are addressed ; while from his 
behaviour it is clear that he does derive the idea of some- 
thing out of the words, and yet if the words are really 
oxpressive, how is it that they do not convey any meaning 
to ourselves ? The only explanation for this apparent anom- 
aly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the words 
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are addressed there is something, some peculiar power, which 
is wanting in ourselves ; this power must be in the shape of 
the knowledge of what is denoted by the word, — it is such 
power alone whose presence in the man is indicated by his 
behaviour ; we can have no idea of the man having the 
knowledge of any sanketa or ' Convention ' bearing upon, 
the denotativeness of the word (/. e. some such conventional 
law as that ' this word denotes this meaning,' upon which some 
philosophers base the denotativeness of words); until we are 
ourselves cognisant of the meaning of the word we cannot 
form any idea of any such law bearing upon it ; as the 
knowledge of the law — ' this word denotes this meaning' — 
presupposes the knowledge of the meaning. From this it 
follows that the only power present in the person compre- 
hending the meaning of a word consists in his knowledge 
of the fact that the word is expressive of such a meaning; 
and this proves that the expressiveness of the word is some- 
thing that belongs to it by its very nature. As this is 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of all verbal cognition and 
usage, there is no reason for attributing the expressiveness 
of words to any ' conventional law ' or 1 sanketa. ' In the 
case of some words — e. g., proper names — however, the 
presence of such a ' convention, ' — as that ' this name points 
to that man ' — is quite patent ; and is therefore admitted by 
Prabhakara. But in the case of such common words as 
'cow ', ' jar ', 'man, ' and the like, there is no justification for 
the postulating of any ' conventional law '; consequently the 
relation of all such words to their meanings must be held 
to be independent of all human agency. 

3. The Mimamsaka* lays great stress upon the denota- 
tiveness of words being independent of human agency, and 
belonging to the words by their very nature ; because if it 
were not so, the validity of the word and the verbal cognition 
would be, not something inherent in the word itself, but 
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due to the trustworthy character of the person pronouncing 
the word; and thus, as the Mlmdmsaka denies any personal 
agency in connection with the composition of the Veda, there 
would, ipso facto, be no validity in the Veda itself. Nor 
can the Mtmamsaka accept the Logician's point of view, by 
which the denotativeness of words is created and fixed by 
'conventions 'among people who introduce, and make use of, 
the words for the first time, — according to the Logician 
created by Clod Himself. This view necessitates the postula- 
ting of a ' God ' as the originator of all words, — and hence also 
of the Veda ; and this militates against the JUlmamsa doc- 
trine of the salf-sufficiency of the Veda, which must be 
independent of all personal agency. In fact, if the denota- 
tiveness of words depended solely upon any ' Convention ', 
the Veda would be reduced to the position of a meaningless 
jumble of words ; because according to the Mimamsalea, the 
pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of 
certain acts as accomplishing an apurva, — an invisible 
subtle potency, — leading to a desirable result ; and as this 
apuroa is something of which no ' person ' could ever have 
any knowledge, independently of the Veda, how could the 
denotativeness of those words of the Veda be 'fixed by any 
1 Convention '? And as thus no ' Convention ' would be found 
applying to these words, these would, by the Nyaya view, 
have to be regarded as absolutely meaningless. If a 
Creator, God, were admitted, then, as this God, being 
omniscient, would be possessed of the direct knowledge 
of the Apuroa, he would bp in a position to lay down 
'Conventions' with regard to the denotativeness of the word 
denoting the apurva. But the Mimamsalea does not admit 
of such a God ; hence for the sake of the Veda, his all in 
all, he finds it necessary to stick to the view that all words 
and their denotations are eternal, everlasting, independent of 
all ' conventions ' and ' agencies. 1 
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4. As regards the eternality of the denotativene^s 
of words, it is argued that, in the case of Proper names, we 
can infer the fact of their denotations having been fixed 
by * convention '; but no such inferential basis is available 
in the case of Common names. Those who hold ' Convention' 
to be the basis of all denotation infer the existence of 
' Convention in the case of each and every word, from the 
fact of its being found to be. possessed of a certain denota- 
tion, — which, they argue, would not be possible unless there 
were some basic ' convention they formulate their inference 
thus : — ' All words have their denotation fixed by conven- 
tion, — because they are denotative, — like the proper names 
Devudatta and the like .' In controverting this, the 
Mimamsaka argues that in the case of Proper names, we 
actually find that the thing or person to whom the name is 
applied has had a beginning in time ; and we also know that 
the name must have been given by some person after that 
thing came into existence ; and thus in the case of these 
names we admit the ' convention ' as assigned by the person 
giving the name ; specially as in this case there is no other 
explanation available for the fact of the word being denota- 
tive ; in the case of Common names, on the other hand, their 
denotativeness can be accounted for otherwise than on 
the basis of such a ' Convention '; and so we have no 
grounds for assuming this latter. It is a well-known fact 
that we comprehend the meaning of a word because we 
know its denotative potency ; and thus the knowledge of 
this potency being the direct perceptible cause of our 
comprehension, there can be no justification for the assump- 
tion of an imperceptible cause in the shape of ' Convention .' 
Then again, this denotative potency of the word could not 
have had a beginning in time ; it must be regarded as eternal, 
being coeval and co-eternal with the word itself ; the word 
itself could not have had a beginning in time ; as the thing 
it denotes has had no such beginning ; for the simple reason 
that the world itself has had no beginning, according to the 
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Mimamsafra ; ever since the world has existed, and man has 
existed, he must have talked of things by their names ; and 
thus the words and the things denoted by them being with- 
out beginning, eternal, the relation subsisting between the two 
must also be eternal. That all men have, from time im- 
memorial, applied the same names to the same things 
is proved by the following reasoning : — It has already been 
shown above that, as young men, we come to be acquainted 
with the meanings of words by observing the conversation 
and behaviour of older persons ; and by analogy we infer that 
those older people also must have derived their knowledge 
from like sources ; and so on and on, carrying the analogy 
backwards, we are led to the conclusion that the process 
must have gone on ever since the things spoken of have been 
in existence ; and as these had no beginning in time, it follows 
that the words, their denotative potency, and the relation 
between the two could have had no beginning in time. 

5. Having established the eternality of the denotative- 
ness of words, we now proceed to prove the eternality of the 
words, or names of things. It has also been pointed out that 
we comprehend the meaning of words by observing their use 
amono- experienced people on various occasions. If then, 
at each time that the old man speaks of a thing, he were 
to create a new name for it for the occasion, which name 
would again disppear as soon as it was uttered,— necessary 
corrollaries of the view that the word is not eternal,— then, 
what basis would the younger man have for observing the 
use of the word and thereby ascertaining its meaning ? As each 
time that the thing is spoken of he would be face to face 
with a brand-new word, never heard before ; and as such the 
meaning of the word would remain ever uncomprehended and 
incomprehensible; and until the word affords some Cognition, 
it cannot be regarded as 'pramam.' Consequently unless the 
Logician be prepared to deny the character of 'prwmSma' to 
words, he must accept them to be eternal. Then there 
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remains the question, — ' If the word is eternal, why is 
it not always present in our consciousness?' The 
answer to this is that, though the word is ever pre- 
sent, yet, in order that it may be cognised by us, it 
stands in need of a certain auxilliary agency that 
manifests it, or makes it cognisable, or presents it to our 
consciousness. This manifestive agency consists of the 
effort put forth by the man who pronounces the word. 
The Logician regards this effort as the cause of the word, 
bringing it into existence ; but Prabhakara regards it as 
a force or agency that serves to manifest to our percep- 
tion the word that is already in existence. And as these 
efforts may be many, there need be no incongruity in the 
same word being pronounced, and heard, by several people; 
wherever the manifestive agency is present, the word will 
be heard ; if there are many men putting forth an effort 
for pronouncing a word, it is only natural that there should 
be many manifestations of the word in consciousness ; that 
it is the same word that is cognised in each of these cases 
is proved by our direct cognition of all of them as one and 
the same ; and this is another reason for regarding the word 
as eternal. The effort put forth by the speaker is not> 
in itself, sufficient to account for the cognition of the word; 
as in that case we could not account for the non-hearing of 
the word by the deaf ; in fact the effort tends to manifest 
the word only through certain effects that it produces in the 
auditory organ of the person standing by. The several 
steps in the physiological process of speech are thus ex- 
plained: — (1) The speaker puts forth an effort; (2) this 
effort brings the soul into contact with the air enclosed in his 
lungs; (3) in obedience to the impulse imparted by this 
effort the air rises upwards ; (4) in its upward progress it 
comes into contact with the vocal chords lying about the 
various regions of the body ; (5) these contacts change the 
character of the air to a certain extent ; (6) on issuing from 
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the mouth, the air passes onwards, and reaches the ear of 
the persons standing near enough to be reached by the air ; 
the extent of whose reach depends upon the greater or less 
degree of the initial effort of the speaker ; (7) on reaching 
the ear, it produces in it a certain change that is conducive 
to its power of making the sound audible. Thus then it is 
this power or faculty of the ear that is the direct agent 
manifesting the word to the consciousness of the person to 
whom the ear belongs. As the air is eudowed with a certain 
velocity, it keeps moving onwards ; and when it has passed 
out of the ear, the sound passes out, and the audition ceases, 
the person hears the sound no longer. All this process 
of speech and audition is acknowledged by the Logician also? 
the only difference lies in this that what Prabhakara regards 
as a mere man ifesting agency, the Logician regards as the 
Game. The next question that arises is — ' what is the 
change produced in the auditory organ which makes it cap. 
able of manifesting •sound?' The ear cannot be made 
capable of manifesting sound by the removal of any layer 
of air obstructing the manifestation, — for the simple reason 
that Air cannot obstruct sound ; what occurs is that the Air- 
waves issuing from the mouth of the speaker, in striking 
the fixed layer of air enclosed in the receiving ear, pro- 
duces in this latter a peculiar imperceptible change, where- 
by it is rendered capable of manifesting the souud. The 
Mimamsakn postulates the presence, in the ear-cavity, of 
the fixed layer of air, for the purpose of affording a screen of 
resistance to the sound-waves ; against which screen, these 
waves would strike, and thereby effect the change in the 
auditory organ; it is a well-recognised fact that Air cannot 
produce any effects unless it meets with a certain degree of 
resistance. Another objection generally brought against 
the above view of the physiology of audition is that, the ear 
being of aklisha which is one and indivisible, if there were 
any material change in any one ear, the change ought to 
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affect all ears, and so the sound heard by one person would 
be heard by all persons. The answer that the Prabhakara 
has to this is this: — Even though Akasha is one, yet the 
ear-drum is- distinct in each person, — each one being limited 
in its power and scope by the virtue and vice of the person 
to whom it belongs ; then again, the change produced in 
the sound-waves is not in the akasha of the ear, but in the 
air enclosed in the ear-drum ; and as this latter differs in each 
person, all men need not hear the sound heard by one. 

As a matter of fact, we observe that when the sound- 
waves travel with the wind, the sound is heard at a greater dis- 
tance than when it travels against the wind; this phenomenon 
could not be explained under the hypothesis that each sound 
goes on producing a fresh sound at each step of its progress 
towards any definite direction; as if this were so, the 
direction or force of the wind could not have any effect one 
way or the other. 

6. Each time that we hear a letter or word pronounced, 
we at once recognise it to be the same, and not as different 
in each case. Even though the word may be pronounced 
in varying degrees of loudness, &c, yet all the difference 
that we are cognisant of is in the tone or pitch of the sound, 
and not in the word itself, which latter is always recognised 
to be the same. For these reasons, the conclusion is that 
the word has no cause bringing it into existence ; and thus 
it has the same oternality that belongs to Akasha and such 
other things. 

?. We have seen that, according to Prabhakara, 
people learn the meanings of words only by watching the 
usage and activity of older persons ; when a set of words is 
addressed by one person to another, whereupon the latter 
person acts in a certain manner, it is clear that the meaning 
of the words pronounced must have been in the form of an 
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injunction to do what the other person has done. In the 
case of words whore such an interpretation is not possible* 
the comprehension oE the meaning must depend upon some- 
thing indirectly connected with the injunction. This is 
the reason why in the definition of Verbal Cognition we have 
it that the object cognised mnst be one that has not been 
cognised by any other moans of knowledge; this can be 
always so only in the case of injunctive words. All words 
ending in the Imperative- or a similar termination express 
the injunction directly; while other words denote things 
related to the injunction, — such things, for instance, as the 
name of the act enjoined, the person enjoined and so on. 
This leads to the view that the whole direct denotation of 
the Veda must lie in the enjoining of something to be done. 
This leads to the controverting of the view held by the 
Vedantin, that the direct denotation of all the more 
important Vodic texts lies, not in the enjoining of something 
to be done, but in the pointing out of certain well-accomplished 
things, e.g., Brahman. In opposition to this Vedflnta 
view, it has been held that, though such may be the case with 
a few words, yet the comprehension of the denotation of 
those words also could not but. be obtained by observing their 
use by older persons ; and this use also must always lie in the 
form of an injunction addressed by one person to another for 
the doing of a certain act; thus ultimately the denotation 
of all words must lie, either directly or indirectly, with 
something to he done. Those Vedauta texts that speak of 
Brahman must be regarded as speaking of Brahman as 
something on which one is enjoined to meditate and. know, 
in order to escape from the meshes of metempsychosis. 

8. Inasmuch as the meanings of words can be known 
only when they occur in an injunctive sentence, it follows 
that the words must denote things^ only as related to the 
other factors of the injunction ; and no word can be compre- 
hended as having any denotation when taken apart from such 
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sentence. This is the theory known as the Anvitmbhidhanavd,- 
da ; and it is tlio main distinctive feature of the PrUbhalrara 
School of Thought bearing upon Verbal Cognition ; and it has 
the tacit support of Shabara (see pp. 32-35 and 132). It is 
on this point too that it is directly opposed to the sister 
school of the Bhatta ; it is here that the two schools stand 
out pre-eminently as the champions of two distinct theories 
bearing upon Verbal Cognition,- — the two theories known 
under th9 name3 of Anvitabhidhana (of Prabhakara) and Abhi- 
hitanvaya (of Kumarila). According to the latter, — 

' Words themselves can express their separate meanings 
by the function Abhidha or denotation; these are subsequently 
(combined) into a sentence expressing one connected idea- 
The former, called the Anvitabhidhanavudinah, hold that words 
only express a meaning as parts of a sentence, and as gram- 
matically connected with each other ; they only express an 
action or something connected with an action ; in 
(gamanaya) (bring the cow) gam— does not properly mean 
gotva, but anaynananvita gotva — i.e., the bovine genus as 
connected with bringing ; we cannot have a case of a noun 
without some governing verb ; and vice versa.' (Sarvadarshana- 
saiigraha, Cowell, Note, p. 202). 

9. According to Prabhakara, wo can have a truly valid 
verbal cognition only in the case of words and sentences of 
the Veda; this is clear from the very name 'Shastra' that he has 
given to this pramana. As a necessary corrollary to this it is held 
that, apart from the wordsfound in the Scriptures, no words can 
afford any cognition of tilings not already knowi by other means 
of knowledge ; all words used in ordinary parlance are mostly 
only such that denote things that can bo cognised by Percep- 
tion and Inference also ; and those things that can not bo cog- 
nised by these latter means can be rightly cognised only when 
described in words of unquestionable authority and trustworthy 
character. From this it follows that cognitions provided 
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by words other than these, — and all non-Vedic words belong 
to this category — can have no inherent validity in themselves. 

This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent 
absurdity when we realiso the fact that, inasmuch as it is 
the Scriptural word alone that is inherently authoritative and 
trustworthy, no other words can be accepted as affording 
invariably valid cognitions ; specially when it is found that in 
ordinary parlance, most, cognitions afforded by the words 
of ordinary people turn out to be invalid and untrustworthy ; 
hence, at best, cognitions derived from non -scriptural words 
must be regarded to be of the same kind as ' Remembrance', 
and hence of doubtful validity ; and as cognitions of doubtful 
validity cannot be called Cognition, which, by its very nature, 
is valid, Non-scriptural words cannot by themselves afford 
any cognition, in the proper sense of the term ; they are mere 
desoribers or translators or rejectors of what is in the mind of 
the person uttering those words ; the validity whereof can be 
ascertained only by other means of knowledge ; it is in 
reference to such non-scriptural words that we have the 
saying — 

* PadamapyadhU-ahliavat smarakanna vishisyate ' 
(' The word is not different from that which affords 
remembrance, as it is in no way more than this'). 

This cannot be said with regard to t;he words of the 
Veda ; as in the case of the non-Vedic word, its invalidity, or 
doubtful validity, is based upon the generally untrustworthy 
character of the speaker, due to many such causes as wrong 
understanding, incapability of using the right words, and 
so on; in the case of the words of the Veda, on 
the other hand, as they do not emanate from a 
4 person', there is no source to which the falsity of the 
assertions might bo due. In the case of the assertions of 
ordinary people, even when we find the words affording a 
reasonably connected meaning, we have always a lurking 
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suspicion lest there be some defect in the source from which the 
speaker has derived the information that he seeks to convey 
by means of those words ; and for this reason we can not be 
sure of the validity of the cognition afforded by such words, 
which, for this reason, cannot be regarded as ' means of right 
cognition.' Even in cases where the ordinary words do 
afford valid cognitions, it is not the words that bring about 
the valid cognition directly ,* as what occurs is that on hear- 
ing the words, we find that they convey a certain informa- 
tion ; and then we proceed to reason that the speaker is a 
trustworthy person, as not one of the grounds of untrust- 
worthiness is found present in the case ; consequently what 
he says must be true ; so the information conveyed by his 
words must be true. Thus in this case the words are not the 
direct cause of the valid cognition; they only indirectly indi- 
cate the presence of the cognition in the mind of the spea- 
ker ; so in this case, for the hearer, the words cannot be ' pra~ 
mania' ; at any rate not independently of the Inference that is 
involved in the process whereby the word indicates to the 
hearer the presence of the Cognition in the speaker's mind ; 
all such cases involve a clear inferential process; such, for 
instance, as — ' this speaker has a particular Cognition 
in his mind, because he has pronounced these words.' Says 
the Prakaranapanchika (pp. 15 — 16), — 

' It is only the Veda that can be called Shabdapramtina, ; 
and that also only when containing an injunction; ordinary 
words cannot be so ; because the cognitions afforded by them 
are purely inferential ; when we hear a man saying something, 
our mind goes through the following reasoning—' This man 
speaks of such a thing, — this he must be speaking of after 
having known what he speaks of, — so what he says must 
be true ;' the speech of the man is an effect of his knowledge ; 
and hence from the effect we infer the cause. Thus all 
ordinary verbal cognition is inferential; that afforded by the 
Veda alone is purely verbal. It is true that all words are 
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endowed with an inherent denotative potency ; but in the 
case of ordinary speakers of the world, this potency of the 
word is obscured by suspicions with regard to the trust- 
worthy character of the persons ; in the case of the words 
of the Veda, there being no speaker, and hence no grounds of 
suspicion, the potency remains unobscured. ' 

It is for this reason that Kanada * regarding the Veda 
as the work of a personal author, has declared that * Verbal 
Cognition ' is nothing apart from Inferential Cognition, as all 
personal words afford only Inferential Cognitions, and there 
is no such thing as purely verbal cognition. From this 
it is clear that 'Shabda' as a distinct ' pramana ' can be 
acknowledged only by those who regard the Veda as eternal, 
and not the work of a personal author. 

10. That the Veda is not the work of a personal author 
is proved by the fact that all words and things denoted by 
them being eternal (as shown above), and there being no 
other means (save the Veda) available for the knowledge of 
Dharma,— including, as it does, such super-sensuous things 
as the Apurva and the like, — the Veda itself, being only a 
collection of words speaking of such things, must be 
eternal, and as such independent of all authorship. 

11. The above theory of Verbal Cognition, which res- 
tricts it to the cognition afforded by Vedic injunctions only, 
is not accepted by the Bhatta, f who, at the very outset 
divides the 8 Shabda Pramana ' into pauruseya ' or human and 
'apauruseya' or super-human, the latter including Vedic 
sentences, and the former all utterances by such human 
beings as are trustworthy ; both of these cognitions — human 
as well as superhuman — are regarded by him as valid; 
because the only ground of invalidity in a word lies in the 
fact of its emanating from an untrustworthy source; and this 
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ground is as absent in the case of the utterances of trust- 
worthy persons as in that of Vedic declarations. 

12. Just as in the case of the other pramanas, so here 
also, if we regard the word * Shastra' as an Accusative 
Abstract Noun, shisyate yat tat — equivalent be ' Shisti' — then 
it is synonymous with 'Verbal or Scriptural cognition'; if 
however it be taken as an Instrumental Abstract Noun, — 
' shisyate anena, ' — then it is synonymous with the word 
affording verbal cognition. 

13. • Words,' — or what is the same, according to 
Prabhakara, 'Scriptural texts', — are divided into two classes, — 
(a) one that is actually found in the Veda, and (5) that the 
presence whereof in the Veda has to be inferred. To the 
latter class belong all those texts that are inferred as supply- 
ing the basis for the injunctions of actions found in the 
Smritis, whose sole claim to authority rests on the fact that 
they contain no injunctions save what are vouched for by 
Vedic texts. It may be observed here, as the JPrakarana- 
pahchika (p. 101) remarks, that the 'Shastra' or Vedic 
injunction often stands in need of some factors being supplied 
from without ; e. g., the text, that speaks of a certain action 
merely as accomplishing certain desirable results, stands 
in need of some such injunctive words as that ' this action 
should be performed, ' which have to be supplied. Similarly 
it also stands in need of certain well-ascertained facts 
of ordinary experience; e. g., for ascertaining the true signi- 
fication of the injunction ' udbhida yaj'eta, ' it is necessary to 
have recourse to ordinary experience ; the word ' udbhid ' 
primarily means a tree ; so the sentence might well be taken 
to mean that 'one should sacrifice with the tree;' but here 
our ordinary experience steps in and shows that such sacrifice 
would be an impossibility ; and it is only on account of this im- 
possibility that we are led to take the word 'vdbhid ' here as the 
name of a sacrifice, — which is the correct interpretation.* 

• Vide Mimdmsd Sutra, I-IV-2. 
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Then as regards the question as to. how a number of 
words can be regarded as a single ' Skastra' or text, — the an- 
swer is that just as we regard a number of letters as one word 
on the ground of their denoting one definite thing, — so in the 
same manner, we regard a number of words as a single 
sentence or text on the ground cf their expressing one definite 
complete idea* ; or properly speaking, we have to regard 
as a single sentence those words which together go to speak 
of any one action ; as it is the action that forms the main 
factor in the denotation of all Injunction. 

Section (2)— Sub-section (4). 
TJpamana — Analogy. 

1. Upamana or Analogical Cognition is the cognition of 
similarity as subsisting in an object not in contact with 
the sense-organs, brought about by the perception of similarity 
in some other object which is perceived by the senses. 
For instance, when a man who has seen a monkey happens to 
see the ourang-outang, he sees the latter as being similar 
to the former, and then comes to cognise the similarity of 
the monkey to the ourang-outang; the similarity of the 
ourang-outang is seen ; and from that follows the cognition 
of the similarity of the monkey ; and it is this latter cogni- 
tion that is ' analogical.' 

The Zhattasf are in agreement with Prabhakara on 
this point. According to them also,— 

' When we see a certain object, and remember another 
Object, the cognition that we have of the remembered object 
as being similar to the seen object is analogical ; for instance, 
the notion— the cow that I had seen in the city is similar to 
this gavaya that J see now— is analogical.' 

But unlike the Prabhahara, the Bhatla does not regard 
•similarity' as a distinct category; asjiccording^tojh^ 

TJiid, II-1-16. 
iSktairafipika, p. 52. 
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it is only a quality consisting in the fact of more than one 
object having the same set of qualities. 

2. Analogical Cognition is distinct from Perception ; as 
it is the cognition of something not in contact with the 
senses ; for instance, the monkey is not actually seen at the 
time that we have the cognition of its similarity to the 
ourang-outang. Nor is it mere Remembrance ; as at the time 
that the monkey was seen, the ourang-outang had not been 
seen, and hence at that time the Similarity could not have 
been seen ; and what has not been seen cannot be remembered. 
Nor lastly, can it be regarded as Inference ; as none of the 
factors essential for Inference are found to be present in 

the case cited. 

3. Some philosphers have defined Upamana as pertain- 
ing to the similarity of something unknown with what is 
known. This definition cannot be accepted ; because accord- 
ing bo this definition, the resultant analogical cognition 
would be in the form ' this animal is the ourang-outang — 
this cognition coming to the man who, going to the forest, 
sees the ourang-outang, and remembers the words of a 
forester to the effect that ' the ourang-outang is like the 
monkey ;' such a cognition could not be valid; (1) because 
the words 'the ourang-outang is like the monkey,' as emanat- 
ing from a human source, could not be absolutely trustworthy ; 
and as such could not form the basis of any valid cognition ; 
— (2) the cognition of the ourang-outang, and that of the 
similarity of that animal to the monkey, can not be regarded 
as 'analogical;' as this is Perception pare and simple; 
— (3) the cognition that ' this animal that I see is what is 
denoted by the word ourang-outang' is also merely inferential ; 
as the word is not pronounced at that time, having been 
told to the man at some previous time. Thus then, by this 
definition, there would be nothing left that could form the 
subject of any such cognition as ' analogical.' 

| 

i 
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Section (2) — Sub-section (5). 

Arthapatti — Presumption. 

1. In a case where the well-ascertained perception of 
a thing or things (artha) cannot be explained or reconciled 
without the presumption of another thing or things, then it 
is this presumption that constitutes Arthapatti. For ins- 
tance, when we know that Devadatta is alive, and perceive 
that he is not in the house, these two ' things '—being alive 
and non-existence in the house cannot be reconciled unless 
we presume his existence somewhere outside the house ; and 
the presumption of this external existence is what is called 
• Arthapatti.' 

The principal point on which this differs from Inference 
is that, in the case of the latter, no kind of doubt enters as 
a necessary factor ; while in Presumption it is necessary that 
there should be a doubt as to the validity of the two irrecon- 
cilable facts of perception. Thus the source of Presumption 
lies in the perceived thing, which, in the absence of something 
else, remains inconsistent, and hence doubtful ; and for the 
Bake of removing this element of doubt with regard to 
itself, it leads to the presumption of that other 'thing; — in 
the case of Inference, on the other hand, the probans, — which 
forms the real source, — is not beset with any doubt ; in fact 
no inference from it would be possible if its validity were 
at all uncertain. Thus in the case of Presumption, the source 
or origin is doubtful ; while in that of Inference, it must be 
absolutely free from all invalidating circumstances. For 
instance, it is only when the smoke is perceived to exist, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it leads to the inference 
of fire ; while in the case of Presumption, the perceived 
non-existence in the house leads to the presumption of 
external existence, only when it has thrown itself, and also 
the other known fact of the man's being alive, into 
uncertainty. 
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This view of Presumption is not accepted by the Bhatta, 
who argues that in the case of the example cited, if the fact 
of the man being alive were at all doubtful, it could not afford 
a sound basis for the requisite Presumption ; it is only when 
the fact of his being, alive is known for certain, that it can 
warrant the presumption of the man having gone out. Then 
again, this doubt, if there were any, as to whether the man 
is alive or not, would be set aside, not by the cognition of 
his being outside, but only by the certainty of his being alive* 
According to the Bhatta, the basis of Presumption lies, 
not in a Doubt, but in the mutual irreconcilability or 
inconsistency between two well-ascertained things ; which 
inconsistency is removed by the presumption of a third thing, 
which presumption constitutes ' Arthapatti '.+ There is no 
such inconsistency between well-ascertained things in the 
case of Inference ; and it is in this, according to the Bhatta, 
that lies the difference between Presumption and Inference. 

2. In the other well-known instance of Presumption, — 
where the fact of Devadatta eating at night is presumed 
on the ground of his being fat and yet not eating during the 
day, — some people have held that what is presumed in this case 
is the assertion ' he eats at night' ; but this is not right ; as 
what effects a reconciliation between the two facts of the 
man being fat and that of his not eating in the day, is only 
the fact of his eating at night, and not the mere assertion 
of his doing so. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (6). 

Other So-called Pramanas. 

1. The above five are the only pramanas accepted by 
Prabhakara. Over and above these five some philosophers have 
postulated three more, — (a) Abhava or Non-apprehension (b) 



• ShattradTpikd, pp. 53 — 54. 
t /6«d.p. 55. 
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Sambhava or Probability, and (c) Aitihya or Rumour. These 
Prabhakara rejects, on the following grounds : — 

2. (a) The Bhattas* posit Non-apprehension as a distinct 
pramana, and they argue as follows ; — In the case of the con- 
ception 'there is no jar in this place,' what is cognised is the 
absence of the jar ; this absence cannot be cognised by Per- 
ception, which stands in need of positive sense-contact, which 
is not possible in the case ; nor can it be cognised by Infer- 
ence or any other of the above-mentioned pramanas ; what 
then affords the cognition of the absence is only the non- 
operation of any of the aforesaid pramanas ; and thus this 
Non-operation would be the means whereby we obtain the 
valid cognition of absence ; this means of right cognition is 
thus quite independent of the five described before ; and it is 
to this that the name ' Non-apprehension ' is given. 

In controverting the above, the Prabhakara advances 
the following arguments :— All cognitions of things are of 
two kinds, — in one kind we cognise the thing as along with 
something else, and in another we cognise the thing alone 
by itself ; and in this case this latter cognition is apprehend- 
ed in terms of things that are not there, and which, if 
present, would have been cognised. In all cases where 
absence is cognised, what we have is only the non-perception 
of some thing that would have been perceived, if present; hence 
the negative cognition can be nothing more than the cogni- 
tion of the one thing in terms of those other things which are 
not perceived, and which, if present, would have been per- 
ceived. Thus in the case of the conception ' the jar is not 
in this place', all that this means is that — ' even though the 
jar would have been quite perceptible, if it were present, 
what we perceive is the place only ' ; and this i3 an ordinary 
■positive cognition, pure Perception in this case. In this 
manner it can be shown that there is nothing that could be 

• Shlokavdrtilea—' Abhava,' Shi. 18 <( t*q ; and also Shastradipikd, pp. 60-65. 
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cognised by means of Non-apprehension, which, therefore! 
cannot be regarded as a 'pramana.' 

3. (b) As regards Probability, people who accept it as a 
distinct pramana cite as an example the cognition that we 
have of the lesser number (f. i., ten) in the larger number 
{twenty). According to Prabhakara, and also according to 
the Bhatta, * this is only a case of Inference ; the larger num- 
ber bears an invariable relation to the lesser number, and 
hence the presence of the former implies that of the latter. 

4. (c) Lastly, as regards Humour, this can never be 
accepted as a means of valid cognition, because the source of 
information not being known, it could not be ascertained 
whether or not it is trustworthy; hence there can be no 
certainty as to the validity of the resultant cognition. The 
Bhattaf agrees with Prabhakara in rejecting Rumour as a 
pramana. 

Section (3) — Sub-section (1). 
Atman — Self. 
1. It becomes necessary for the Mimamsalca to prove the 
existence of the Self or Soul as apart from the body; as without 
some such permanent entity ensouling the body, there would 
be no sense in those Vedic texts that speak of the performer 
of a certain action going to heaven, and so forth. With 
regard to the real character of this entity however there are 
various differences of opinion among philosophers : — (a) It 
has been variously regarded as identical with the body, the 
sense-organs, and Buddhi ; — (b) some have held it to be per- 
ceptible by the mind ; others as cognisable by Inference only ; 
and others as self-illumined ; while others regard it as being 
the element of chit or consciousness appearing in all cogni- 
tions ; — (c) it has been regarded as transient by some, and 
by others as eternal ; (d) some people have held it to be 
atomic in size ; others as of the size of the body ; others 

* Shdstrad plica, p. 65. 
f Shaitrad/pikd, p. 65. 
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again as all-pervading, omnipresent ; - (e) according to some 
it is one only, in all things ; while according to others it is 
many, one with each body. 

2. According to Prabhakara, — (a) the Soul is some- 
thing entirely distinct from the body, the sense-organs and 
Buddhi; (b) it becomes manifest in all cognitions ; (c) it is 
eternal, (d) omnipresent, and (e) many, one in each body. 

(a) That the cogniser is something entirely different from 
Bv.ddhi is proved by the fact, among others, that Buddhi 
is absent during sleep ; and yet during sleep there are 
cognitions. Then again, the mere fact of Buddhi being 
always concomitant with the Soul — even if true — could not 
establish the absolute identity of the two. The sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as the Soul ; because we often perceive 
a single object by more than one organ ; — ' I am touching 
with the hand the same thing that I am seeing with the eye 
and this fact shows that the factor of ' I ' which is present in 
both perceptions cannot be either the hand or the eye, each of 
which is present in one cognition only. Then again, we find that 
the blind man remembers the things that he had seen before he 
became blind ; which shows that- visual memory persists after 
the visual organ is gone ; it the organ were the ' seer then, 
with the eye, the joeroeivsr haying gone, the remembrance of 
what it had seen would not be possible. Lastly, as regards the 
Body we find by its very nature, that it can never be the cog. 
niser. Because, in the first place the Body is of the earth ; and 
Cognition is a ' specific' quality; [as is proved by the facts 
that, (1) while subsisting in substances, it does not, by itself, 
bring about the conjunction or disjunction of substances, 
which fact proves that it is a quality ;— and (2) that it is 
never found apart from bodied or corporeal beings] ; and it 
is a rule with all ' specific ' qualities that, in order to be 
present in any product, it should abide in the constituents of 
that product; but in the case of the Body, we find, as a matter 
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of fact, that Cognition or Consciousness is not present in 
earth-particles, — as we learn from the fact that there is no 
cognition in such earthy substances as the jar and the like; 
and from this it follows that it cannot bo present in any- 
thing made up of earth-particles ; and this leads to the 
conclusion that that in which cognition abides is something 
distinct from all such things as are made up of material 
particles. Apart from this, in all cognitions, we are actually 
conscious of the cogniser as apart from the Body ; e. g., when 
we see the jar, we have the notion ' I see the jar '; in this 
notion we do not find any idea of the body, which is only 
the collective name given to the hands, legs, head, &c, and 
none of these limbs, either severally or collectively, enter 
into our consciousness at the time ; while in all individual 
cognitions, it is necessary that there should be a manifest- 
ation of the cogniser ; as, otherwise there would be no differ- 
ence between the cognition of one person and that of another ; 
and as in the notion ' I see the jar ' the factor of ' cogniser ' 
is found to be manifested, not in the form of the body or 
the sense-organs, — it follows that the cogniser must be some- 
thing apart from these. In cases where the word ' I ' is 
found to be used in connection with the body, the use of the 
word must be regarded as figurative or poetical. Then 
again, the word ' Soul ' can be applied to that only which is 
endowed with intelligence ; and as the body is not found to 
be so endowed, it cannot be spoken of as the ' Soul '; the sole 
proof of anything being endowed with intelligence lies in 
the testimony borne by our own Consciousness ; and inasmuch 
as we have the consciousness of tilings of the past and the 
future also, intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to 
any material objects perceived by the senses; as in the case 
of our cognition of past and future objects, the objects are 
not present at the time. 

3. If a 11 cognitions were due solely to the Soul, then inas- 
much-as the Soul is everlasting, we would never have a 
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cessation in our cognitions. In view of this difficulty, it has 
been held that even though the Soul may be regarded as the 
material or constituent cause of cognitions, it must stand in 
need of the aid of other auxilliary agencies, in the bringing 
about of cognitions. As this auxilliary agency, some philoso- 
phers postulate the operation of the mind. This view how- 
ever is not accepted by Prabhakara ; because, he argues, by 
its very nature, this operation of the mind would itself stand 
in need of further auxiliaries. He, therefore, puts for- 
ward, as the required auxilliary of the Soul, the contact of 
the Mind with the Soul ; — this contact being brought about by 
a certain action of the Mind, due either to the effort of the 
Soul or to the 4 Unseen Agency ' set going by the previous 
' Icarman ' of that Soul ; these Efforts and Unseen Agencies 
also, in their tarn, are the effects of previous Mind-Soul 
contacts ; and so the infinite circle goes on. 

4. The existence of the Mind is proved by the mani- 
festation of the qualities of the Soul itself, which would not 
be possible without the operation of the mind. These quali- 
ties of the Soul are — Buddhi or Intellection, Pleasure. Pain, 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Destiny (Unseen Force) and Faculty. 
The existence of Buddhi is self-manifest, in the form of Valid 
Cognitions and Remembrances ; Pleasure, Pain, Desire 
Aversion and Effort are apprehended by mental perception. 
By ' Faculty ' or ' Samskara ' is meant a certain force or 
power or capability imparted to the Soul by its cognitions ; 
its existence is proved by the fact that, unless we have some 
such force intervening between the cognition of an object 
and its remembrance, we cannot account for this latter. As 
for Destiny, this always takes the form of Virtue and Vice — 
whose real character can bo known only from Scriptures, 
which alone can bo the safe guide as to what is virtue and 
what is vice. 

5. All our cognitions are not due to Mind-Soul con- 
tact only ; e. g., in the perception of colour, if that contact 
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were the sole cause, then the blind man would also be able 
to perceive colour ; it is in view of this fact that we have to 
admit the agency of the external sense-organs, the Eye, &c. ; 
and as all perceptible external objects fall within five classes, 
we postulate five organs of perception ; these five, along with 
the Perceptive Mind which may be regarded as the Universal 
Organ, form the six organs of which the Body is the abode. 

6. Thus the Body may be defined as the abode of the six 
sense-organs. Of Bodies there are three kinds — (1), born of 
the womb, (2) born of eggs, and (3) born of sweat. Prabha- 
kara does not accept the Vegetable body, on the ground that 
we have no proofs for the view that vegetable organisms are 
endowed with the six organs of perception. Nor does he 
admit any such body as is not made of the Earth. Two of 
the six organs — the Mind and the organ of Touch — are pre- 
sent in all bodies. That the Mind is a substance is proved 
by the fact of its having contacts with the Soul and with 
the objects of cognition. It cannot be made of many 
constituent particles, as that would involve an unneces- 
sary multiplication of assumptions. Then again, as 
the Soul is omnipresent, and without parts, if the 
Mind also were of the same character, no contact 
between the two would be possible ; as between two 
omnipresent things either there can be no contact, or 
the two must be one and inseparable. Hence it follows that 
the Mind is atomic in its dimension. And as it exists, and 
yet has no cause, it is eternal ; it is extremely mobile, as is 
proved by the very swift contacts formed by it, at the time 
that we have one perception following another in quick suc- 
cession, which must be due to the Mind coming into contact 
with one perceptive organ after the other. Unless aided by 
the Mind, no organ can apprehend its object ; as is found in 
the case of the absent-minded man who fails to see things even 
beforja his eyes. The contact of tho Mind with the conscious 
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Soul is due to the endless series of virtues and vices — effects 
of the past deeds of that Soul. 

7. Thus then, the Soul is the evperiencer or enjoyer, the 
Body the abode of experiences, the Sense-organs the instruments 
of experience ; and the Objects of experience are of two kinds — 
Internal, in the shape of pleasure, pain, &c, and External, in 
the shape of the Earth and the rest ; and Experience consists 
in cognition or consciousness. It is in these five that all truth 
is centred ; there is nothing that exists that does not fall 
within one or other of these. 

8. The Soul as Cogniser is never cognised apart from the 
cognised object ; nor is the Object ever cognised without the 
Cogniser entering into the Cognition as a necessary factor. 
It is what has already been explained above as 'Triune Cogni- 
tion' under ' Perception.' From this it follows that the Soul 
is cognised by the same means of Valid Cognition as the 
objects themselves. Even though in this manner, the Soul 
would be that upon which the operation of cognising would 
come to bear, it is not the objectivehxxt the nominative agent of 
that operation ; just as even though the person who walks 
has the operation of walking bearing upon him, he is regard- 
ed as the Nominative agent of the walking-, and not its object- 
ive ; specially as a true objective is that upon which bears the 
operation of something other then itself; which is not the 
case with the Soul, upon which its own action of cognising 
bears. Thus then, according to Prabhakara, the Soul is not 
self-illumined ; he could not regard it so, as he draws a distinc- 
tion between Cognition and the Soul, both of which are regard- 
ed as identical, by the Vedantin, who alone regards the Soul 
as self-illumined j according to Prabhakara it is Cognition 
alone that is so ; and as the Soul is something different from 
cognition, it cannot be so. This is plainly stated in the 
Pralcaranapahchika (p. 51). The Soul then is that which 
is the substratum of the self-illumined cognition, in which it 
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also enters as the cognitive element of 'I', which is insepar- 
able from all cognitions. The cognition of the Soul being 
obtainable only along with the cognition of some other things, 
it is only natural that during sleep, when no things are 
actually cognised, there should be no cognition of the Self. 
During the 'fourth' or highest stage of consciousness, how- 
ever, the Soul is present, merely as something existing, a pure 
esse subsisting as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together. 

9. "While putting forward the above view with regard 
to the Cognition of the Soul, the Prabhakara rejects the other 
two theories, — (1) the hypothesis of the Logician that the 
Soul is perceived by the mind ; this view is rejected on the 
ground that under this hypothesis the Soul would become the 
pereeiver as well as the perceived, which is absurd; this 
absurdity the Prabhakara has tried to explain away in his 
own case, as shown in the preceding paragraph ; but the real 
ground for rejecting the Logician's view appears to lie in the 
fact that, so long as the Cognition of the Soul can be explained 
either by self-luminosity, or by making it a part and parcel 
of the cognition of all things, there can be no justification for 
postulating an independent mental perception for the Soul ; 
(2) the second hypothesis rejected is that of the Vedantin, 
according to whom the Soul is self-illumined ; this view 
may be thus briefly stated : — 

" Illumination is the purpose served by all means of know- 
ledge; as such, these are necessary only in the case of the 
cognition of such things as arc by themselves devoid of in- 
herent luminosity ; the Soul however is by its very nature 
illumined ; and as such does not stand in need of any other 
means of knowledge ; the ordinary object of cognition cannot 
be regarded as self-luminous, because in that case every 
object would be always cognised and cognisable ; hence we 
could not account for sleep and such other apparently uncons- 
cious- sta.tes of the Soul ; during wdiich states the cognition 
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i3 not manifested, because it does not exist at the time ; 
during final Release also, the self-luminosity of the Soul 
does not cease ; as if it did, then, there being nothing pre- 
sent in consciousness during final release, this would not 
be something desirable." 

This Vedanta view is rejected by Prabhakara on the 
following grounds : — If the Soul were self -illumined, it would 
be present in consciousness during the state of Deep Sleep 
also, just as during tho waking, dreaming and fourth states ; 
as that which belongs to a thing by its very nature can never 
be set aside from it ; and as self-luminousness would belong 
to the Soul by its very nature (according to the Vedantin), 
it could never cease, in whatever state the Soul might be. 
And further, so long as we can explain all our consciousness 
under the hypothesis of the self-luminosity of cognitions, 
there is no reason why anything else should be regarded as 
self-luminous. That the Soul is not the same as the Cognition 
has already been shown above. 

10. According to Kumarila also, the Soul is different 
from the body, and eternal (Shlokavartika, Atmavada, 7 
and 147) ; and omnipresent (Ibid. 20, and also Tantravartika, 
Translation, p. 516). But he holds the Soul to be either the 
substratum (Shlokavartika, Atmavada, 110) or the object 
(Ibid. 126) of the notion of T (Shastradlpika, p. 100), which 
enters into all acts of cognition; while according to Prabhakara, 
the Soul is that notion of 'I' itself (see above, § 8). Kumarila 

f 

holds that the Soul is not self-luminous, but known by mental 
perception (Shastradipi&a, p. 101), which latter fact Prabha- 
kara denies. Kumarila again, with the Vedan, in regards the 
Soul to be of the nature of pure Consciousness (Shlokavartika, 
Atmavada 73, and Tantravartika, Translation, p. 516), while 
according to Prabhakara, consciousness is only a quality of 
the Soul. Unlike the Vedantin however, Kumarila holds 
the Soul to be mauy, but indivisible, being eternal and 
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omnipresent (Tantravartika, Translation, p. 521 and Shas- 
tradlpika p. 102). 

11. According to Prabhakara, the Soul, in its liberated 

state, continues to exist as a mere esse, 'sat'. What proof 
is there, it is asked, for the assertion that the Soul continues to 
exist as an esse, free from, and beyond, all perceptible things ? 
The answer to this is that it is an universally recognised fact 
that anything that exists, without having been brought into 
existence by a cause, is imperishable ; as is the case with 
Akasha for instance ; it is also admitted that the Soul exists, 
as also that it is not brought into existence by any cause ; 
hence it must follow that the Soul is imperishable. 

The Soul again is omnipresent, like the Akasha; but its 
properties— pleasure, pain, &c— cannot manifest themselves 
anywhere except in a body ; as the manifestation of the 
properties of the Soul can be brought about only by the 
contact of the Soul with the Mind, and the Mind cannot 
subsist apart from the body. This omnipresence of the 
Soul obviates the necessity of postulating movement for it. Nor 
is the Soul perceptible anywhere else except in a body ; as 
by itself, it is beyond the reach of the senses; hence' its 
imperceptibility is not incompatible with the fact that 
the dimension of the Soul is the largest,— which is only another 
name for omnipresence ; and Prabhakara, on this account, 
denies that the Soul is of the size of the atom ,or of that of 
the body it ensouls. Even though the Soul is omnipresent, 
it cannot experience what is going on in another body; 
because all experiencing needs certain bodies and organs, the 
nature of which depends upon the past karma of the 
experiencer ; hence a particular Soul can experience only 
that which goes on in the body equipped with the organs 
brought about by the past karma of that Soul. 

12. This leads to the question as to whether the Soul 
ia one and the same in all beings as held by the Vedantin, or 
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one distinct in each body, as held by the Logician and 
the Sahkhya. Prabhakara, as also Kumarila, favours the 
latter view ; and that for the following reasons : — 

(a) In the case of other bodies, we infer the presence 
therein of the Soul, only from certain activities manifesting 
therein, not accountable without the presence of the Soul; 
howsoever deeply we ponder over it, we feel it to be not the 
same soul as our own, but something that is always known 
as the not-my-soul, for the person who has inferred its 
presence in the other body ; in fact it is always known as 
another Soul ; what we feel is $hat, just as the activities of 
my body are due to the effort of my Soul, which ensouls my 
body, so the activities of that other body are due to the effort 
of another soul, which ensouls that body ; we never look 
upon the activities of another person as due to our own 
effort. 

(b) We always find a distinct difference between the 
jDharma-Adharma and the consequent Pleasure-Pain of 
different persons. All these are qualities of the Soul; conse- 
quently if the Soul were one only, the same in all persons, its 
qualities also would be the same in all bodies ensouled by 
it ; and thus the jDharma, tyc, of one person would be the 
same as those of another person ; and the resultant experiences 
of the two would also be the same ; that is, when one person 
would be happy, the other also would be happy, and so on. Nor 
would it be right to bring forward against this reasoning the 
fact of the localisation of pain, wherein, even though pain is 
felt by the Soul ensouling the whole body, it is actually felt 
as localised in only a particular part of the body — e. g., the 
leg, the arm, and so forth. Because as a matter of fact, in 
all cases the pain is felt by the Soul only ; and it subsists also 
as a quality in the Soul' only; and is is only what causes the 
pain, — e. g., heat or cold — that is present in the part of the 
body, where the pain is localised. As regards the Vedantin's 
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conception that — 'just as the sun, though one only, yet, when 
reflected in different substances, becomes endowed with 
distinct properties, so the Soul also, though one only, yet 
as ensouling different bodies, becomes endowed with diverse 
qualities', — it has to be observed that the analogy in this 
case is not quite correct ; as in the case of the Sun, the qualities 
that appear different are only those that belong to the reflect- 
ing medium and not to the Sun which is reflected ; and 
so if the analogy were true, the diverse qualities appearing 
in connection with the Souls would also belong to the bodies 
ensouled, and not to the Soul ; while as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be denied that pleasure, pain, &c, are qualities of the 
Soul, and not of the body, or of any other accidental adjuncts 
of the Soul. 

Section (3) — Sub-section (2). 
Moksa — Liberation 
1. The Liberation of the Soul, according to Prabha- 
kara, consists in the disappearance of all dharma and adharma. 
It is on account of the dharma and adharma accruing to the 
Soul that it is born in various bodies ; consequently when 
there is an entire disappearance of all dharma and adharma, 
there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be born 
again into any body ; and when the Soul ceases to have any 
connection with bodies, — and also with the organs, &c, — all 
his metempsychic troubles are ended, and he is free. As to 
how all this comes about, the following explanation is 
given: — (1) First of all, the man becomes disgusted with 
the troubles that he has to- undergo during mundane exis- 
tence ; — (2) finding the pleasures of the world also to be 
invariably accompanied by some sort of pain, he comes to lose 
all interest in, and longing for, pleasures also ; — (3) he turns 
his attention towards Liberation : — (4) he ceases to perform 
such deeds as are prohibited and which lead to trouble, as 
also from those that are prescribed only as leading to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter ; — (5) he attenuates all 
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previously accrued dharma and adharma by undergoing the 
experiences resulting from them ; — (6) he destroys the sole 
receptacle or abode of his experiences by the knowledge of the 
Soul, along with such auxiliaries as contentment, self-control, 
and so forth, — all of which are laid down in the Scripturea 
as tending to put a stop to the further return of that Soul 
into the world ; — and it is only when all this has come about 
that the Soul is free. The Vedic texts speaking of the 'non- 
return to this world' cannot be regarded as mere Arthavada ; 
because the knowledge of the Soul not being laid down as 
subservient to anything else, the result spoken of must be 
regarded as a qualification for the man entitled to that 
knowledge. 

2. There does not appear to be much difference on 
this important point between Kumarila and Prabhakara; 
The Bhatta view of Liberation we find stated in the Shloka- 
vartika, chapter on Sambandhaksepaparihura, Shlokas 108-110, 
in the following words — 

'For those that have realised the real character of the 
Soul, all their past Karma having been exhausted by ex- 
perience, and there being no further Karmic residua to wipe 
off, — there is no further body; as the Soul is burdened with 
a body only for the experiencing of the results of Karma ; — 
therefore, one desiring Liberation should not engage in such 
actions as are either prohibited, or are enjoined with a view 
to material results ; but he should continue to perform those 
that are prescribed as necessary duties, in order to avoid the 
sin of the neglect of such duties. ' 

The Nyayaratnakara and the Kashika on Shi. 106, 
go on to add that — ' Liberation must consist in the destruc- 
tion of the present body, and the non-production of any 
further body.' And in the Prakaranapanchika we 
find the Prabhakara view briefly stated that — 'Liberation 
is the absolute cessation of the body, caused by the disappear- 
ance of all dharma and adharma, ' — and ' not by Knowledge ' 
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ledge' (adds Kumarila, Shlo. Va., iSambandha/csepaparihdra, 
Shi. 103). Both are also agreed as to the negative character 
of Liberation, as otherwise it could not be eternal (Shlo. Va, 
105-107) They are also agreed as to Liberation not being 
a mere cessation of pain (as there being no body, the Soul 
is free, not only from pain, bat from pleasure also) ; or a mere 
blissful state (as without the body, the Soul can have no 
experience, and bliss is only a kind of experience). [See 
Pra-pan. p. 153, and Shlo-V&r. Sambandhaksepaparihara 
105]. 

Section (3) — Sub-section (3). 
God. 

1. The Prabhakara denies a creator for the Universe. 
Even though he admits that the Universe is made of cons- 
tituent parts, and as such it must have a beginning and an end 
in time, — yet he finds no reason for believing that the 
Universe, as a whole, had a beginning at any one point of 
time, or that it would all come to an end at any one point ; 
hence if the constituent factors of the Universe have a begin- 
ning, they must have beginnings one after the other, and 
they must also cease one after the other ; in fact this is what 
is actually found to be the case in every-day experience. 
Thus then, if it were true that certain factors of the Uni- 
verse are brought into existence by an ultra-mundane 
Supervisor of J)harma-Adharma, this could not be true for 
the entire Universe, as a whole. For instance, the bodies of 
all men and animals are found to be produced by the func- 
tioning of the parents, and not by a supervening agency; 
and this fact will enable us to infer the same with regard to 
the bodies of all animals, past and future also. * 

Nor is there any force in the Logician's argument that 
our JDharma-Adharma must have for a supervisor a being 

° The Prabhakara view is set forth in great detail in the Prak-Pail. 
p. 137, &c. 
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possessed of intelligence higher than our own. Because 
the JDharma- Adharma of the body that is the product of 
these must always belong to the same intelligent being to 
■whom the body belongs ; any being, howsoever intelligent, 
can never have any knowledge of the JDharma- Adharma of 
any other being ; hence the ultra-mundane ' God ' can have 
no knowledge of the JDharma or Adharma of the beings 
born as men, animals, &c; and without such knowledge he 
could not exercise any intelligent control over them ; ' God ' 
could not perceive JDharma by his senses, as JDharma is 
absolutely imperceptible ; nor could he perceive it by his 
mind alone, as the mind by itself can not perceive things 
outside the body, and the JDharma of all beings born in the 
world would always be outside the body occupied by the mind 
of he perceiving person, ' God. ' 

Then again, it becomes necessary to examine the charac- 
ter of the ' supervision ' that 'God' is said to exercise over 
JDharma and Adharma. (a) This 'supervision' cannot be 
of the nature of contact or conjunction; because JDharma and 
Adharma being qualities are not capable of conjunction, which 
is possible for substances only, (b) Nor could it be in the 
form of Samavaga or inherence ; as the JDharma- Adharma 
inhering in other Souls could not inhere in the * God.' And 
as these two ate the only possible alternative forms of 
relation, no other kind of 'supervision' is possible. In the 
case of ordinary agents, — the carpenter, for instance, — the 
' supervision' consists in their contact with the tools and 
implements ; and this is not found to be possible in the case 
of « God. ' Nor is it possible for the operations of ' God' 
to have any effect upon JDharma' Adharma ; because, being 
qualities, they could not have any actions bearing upon them. 
Nor can the action bringing about the creation be held to 
lie in the atoms, which operate under the "Will of ' God; 
because in all our experience, we never come across any 
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suet « supervision ' or 'guidance'; as all ' supervision ' or « gui- 
dance' is found to be done by the Soul over that body which 
it ensouls by virtue of its JDharma and Adharma; and the 
atoms can not be said to be such a body of < God'; hence he 
could not guide the activity of these. Even if we grant 
such a ' body ' for • God,' the activity of the body could not 
be due to mere wish ; it must be due to an effort put forth by 
him. Nor could the wish be eternal, as, in that case, the 
activity of the atoms also would be eternal, which would 
lead to the absurdity of an unceasing creation. 

2 The argument that the Logician puts forward 
in proof of his 'God' is that, "The body must 
have a supervisor, because it is non-intelligent." To this 
his opponent opposes the counter-argument that God cannot 
be the Supervisor, because he cannot have any motive in 
doing so; we cannot deny the truth of the proposition that 
there is intelligent supervision only in cases where some 
purpose of the supervisor is served by it. Then again, 
the same argument that would prove the existence of the 
intelligent supervisor wonld also prove that supervisor to be 
a bodied or corporeal being; as the Logician bases his 
argument upon the analogy of the carpenter supervising 
and guiding the making of wooden articles ; and as this car- 
penter is a bodied being, the analogy, extended a little farther 
would prove this supervising ' God' also to be a bodied being; 
but at the same time we know that no bodied being can 
exercise any intelligent control over such subtle things as the 
atoms, Bharma and Adharma. Even if he did, he would 
himself, as a bodied being, have to be the creation of another 
Creator or Supervisor, and so on, ad infinitum. Thus then 
no supervision of the creation of the Universe being possible 
it has to be regarded as a never-ending process of things 
coming into existence and passing out of it, under the 
influence of the Dharma and Adharma of the Souls ensouling 
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the bodies coming into touch with those things'; and there is 
thus no room for the assumption of an ultra-cosmic ' God.' 

3. Kumarila's views in regard to < God ' are found in the 
Shlolcavatrtika, 'Sambandhaksepaparihara'. He also denies the 
creation (shloka 47) and dissolution (68) of the Universe as a 
whole (113); he bases his denial of the creator on the same 
grounds as that of the ' omniscient person.' (47-59 ; 114-16). 

Section (4). 
Padarthas — Things op the Wobld. 

1. According to Prahakara the external world is real; 
the stock argument of the Idealist—' Cognitions have no real 
counterpart in the external world,— because they are cogni- 
tions, — like dreams' — being rejected ; (I) on the ground of its 
being contrary to all experience ; and (2) by showing that 
dreams also are not absolutely devoid of real counterparts 
in the external world (see above, Sec. 1). 

2. As regards the constituents of the Universe — called 
'padarthas' or ' categories '—we have not been able to find 
in any Prabhakara work, a systematic statement of what 
these are, according to Prabhakara. "We believe such a 
isystematic statement is contained in the ' Framed a par ay ana ' 
mentioned in the Prakaranapanchika, on pp. 110-11; from its 
name it appears to be a chapter of this latter work, following 
closely upon the chapter on 'pramanas' called the ' Pramana- 
parayana.' In the printed edition of the work however we 
do not find any such chapter ; nor is it found in the portion 
wanting in the printed text, — (manuscripts of which have just 
come to hand from Travancore. So our information on this po- 
int depends upon stray declarations in the Prakaranapanchika, 
and upon a comparatively recent work, called the ' Sarvasid~ 
dhantarahasya' From this latter work we glean the following: — 
The 'padarthas,' according to Prabhakara, are — (1) JDravya 
or Substance, (2) Guna or Quality, (3) Karman or Action, (4) 
Samdnya or Generality, (5) Paratantrata (Subsistence or 
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Inherence), (6) Shalcti or Force, (7) Sadrishya or Similarity, 
and (8) Sankhya or Number. ' Action' is inferred from the 
separation of a thing from one point in space and its conjunc- 
tion with another point. ' Subsistence' or ' Inherence' is not 
nitya or eternal (like the ' Samavaya ' of the Logician) ; 
because it subsists in perishable things also, being a relation 
whereof it cannot be eternal ; it is both produced and not- 
produced, and also perceptible and imperceptible, in accordance 
with the nature of things to which it belongs. Nor is it one 
(like the Logician's ' Samavaya) ; it is as many as there are 
things. ' Shalcti' or ' Force' is the common name given to 
that by yirtue 0 f which, Substances, Qualities, Actions, and 
Generalities come to be regarded as the ' Cause' of things ; 
it is to be inferred from the effects; it is eternal in eternal 
things, and non-eternal in perishable things. ' Similarity' 
[and ' Number' also], like Force, cannot come under any 
other category and so have to be regarded as distinct 
categories. The ' Vishesa' of the Logician cannot be a ' cate. 
gory', because the differentiation among eternal things like the 
akasha and the various kinds of atom — for the purposes of 
which the Logician posits the Vishesa — can always be done 
oft the basis of the ordinary qualities of such things. ' Abhava' 
also is nothing apart from the point in space where it is 
supposed to exist. The mention of ' number ' in this con- 
nection appears to be wrong ; as on p. 54, the Prak-Pan. 
speaks of ' number' as a ' quality. ' 

We shall now see what we can gather direct from the 
' JPrabhakara' books. The Praharanapanchlha, on page 
110, prefaces the proving of ' Similarity' as a distinct cate- 
gory, with the statement that it cannot come under any of 
the six categories of Substance,' ' Quality,' ' Action,' ' Gener- 
ality,' ' Inherence' and ' Vishesa '; but with regard to the last — 
' Vishesa', it says (on the same page) that ' Vishesakhyantu 
padartham pramanavadino nanumanyante ' (' People learned in 
the science of reasoning do not accept any such category as 
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vishesa'). So herein we have the authority of a Prabhaka- 
ra work as regards the first five of the eight categories 
mentioned above. On the same page, the Prakarana- 
panahika proceeds to give the following account of * Simi- 
larity, — 

'What is similarity? It is neither Substance, nor Quality, 
nor Generality, nor Inherence ; it is something entirely differ- 
ent from these ; as is proved by the fact that it enters into 
our consciousness exactly in the same manner as any other 
category ; and our consciousness is the sole criterion as to 
the existence of categories, — that of which we are conscious 
as a category we regard as such. It cannot be Substance, be- 
cause it subsists in Qualities and Action also (which no Subs- 
tance can do); as we speak of similar colours, similar motions, 
and so forth. It cannot be Generality, as it does not form 
the basis of any comprehensive conception [says the Brihatl 
p. 8 b]. Inherence is a kind of relation, and as such cannot in- 
clude Similarity. Lastly, as regards the Vishesa of the Logician, 
it is not a distinct category, being nothing more or less than the 
quality of Separateness ; just as anordinary quality separates or 
differentiates between ordinary things, so the Vishesa of the 
Logician differentiates atoms virtually the two are precisely 
the same ; in any case, this Vishesa is something quite contrary 
to Similarity. For these reasons, Similarity must be regarded 
as a distinct category by itself ; and as subsisting in percepti- 
ble objects it is apprehended by the apprehension of the 
qualities, actions and constituent parts as common to two or 
more things.' 

The Bhatta* does not accept Similarity as a distinct 
category ; his chief objection being that, if it were a category, 
we could not account for the varying degrees of 
similarity that we are cognisant of, in our ordinary experience. 

As regards Shakti or Force wo learn from the Prakaran- 
apanchika (pp. 81-82) that, as a matter of fact, all things in tha 
0 Shattradlpihi, p. 52. 
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world are found to be possessed of some sort of shakti ; we 
cannot perceive it, but it can be inferred : For instance, we see 
the fire producing a certain effect, in the shape of burning; 
but the same fire, when under the influence of certain 
mantras, fails to produce that effect; there is nothing in the 
"visible form of the fire itself that can account for this 
phenomenon, the form of the fire remaining exactly the 
same in both- cases. This leads us to the conclusion that 
there must be something in the fire by virtue of which it 
can burn, and in the absence whereof it cannot burn; from 
this it follows that in all things there is something which 
enables them to bring about their effects, and being deprived 
of which they are not able to do so. To this imperceptible 
something, Prabhakara gives the name of ' Shakti' or Force.' 
In eternal things, it is eternal, and in transient things it is 
brought into existence along with them. It differs from 

* Samskard in that this latter is transient in eternal things 
also. 

'Karman' or 'Action is also one of the imperceptible cate- 
gories. "When a thing moves, what we actually see is not the 
moving of the thing, but only the various conjunctions and 
disjunctions of the things with certain points in space ; the ex- 
pression 1 the thing moves' also refers to these conjunctions 
and disjunctions, which latter cannot be regarded as the 

* Action' of moving ; because the action of moving subsists in 
the moving thing, while the conjunctions and disjunctions 
subsist in outside space; and as it is only these latter that we 
actually perceive, Action cannot be held to be perceptible, as 
maintained by Kanada ; it is always to be inferred says the 
JPrakaranapanchika (pp. 78-79). The above view is not in 
agreement with the Bhatta view ; says the Shastradipilca 
(p. 50):- 

" Action can never be inferred ; as it could be inferred 
only aa the immaterial cause of the conjunctions and 
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disjunctions of the thing with points in space ; and as such it 
would have to be ognised as subsisting in the thing as well as in 
space; this is not the case ; as it is cognised in the thing only. 
Action must be regarded as being perceived; we see the 
thing undergoing certain conjunctions and disjunctions with 
points in space ; but the cognition that Ave have is that what 
brings about these conjunctions and disjunctions is in the 
thing, and not in space ; and that which forms the basis of 
this cognition is called the 'action' of the thing." 

Inherence, says the Prakaranapanchika (pp. 26-27) 
cannot be regarded as everlasting ; because as a matter of 
fact we find that the inherence of the class and character in 
an individual belonging to that class is produced, and also 
perishes, along with that individual. The Bhatta view of 
'Samavaya' is that, as subsisting between inseparable 
things, it cannot be anything distinct from these things 
themselves ; it must be regarded as a particular phase of the 
things themselves, among whom it is believed by the Logician 
to subsist. (See ShloJcavUrtika, Su. 4, Shi. 146-50). 

3. As regards ' Substance ' we find the four— (1) Earth, 
(2) Water, (3) Air, (4) Fire— mentioned in the Prakarana- 
panchika (p. 24) ; where also we find the < gaganadayah ' men- 
tioned ; so (5] « gagana ' or ' akasha would be the fifth sub- 
stance ; (6) ' Atman ' is admitted as a substance in the section 
dealing with < Atman ' (the chapter of Prakaranapanchika 
called 'Tattvaloka), where we also find 'Manas ' (7) mentioned 
(p. 149), as something whose contact with the Atman brings 
about Buddhi, Sakha, Buhkha, and such other specific qualities 
of the Atman; then again, on page 84, we find the eternal 
substances enumerated, wherein, apart from the atoms, the 
Akasha and the Atman, we also find— (8) Kala or Time, and 
(9) Bik or Space. Tamas is not a quality : nor is it a 
substance; it is nothing apart from absence of light (Prakara- 
napanchika pp. 143-43). Earth, Water, Air, and Fire are 
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perceptible by the Eye and also by Touch. Akasha and 
the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, because they can 
not be seen or touched. (Pra-pan. p. 24) ; Akasha cannot be 
seen by the eye, because it is devoid of colour ; if it had col- 
our it would also be tangible ; as colour and tangibility always 
go together; the whiteness that appears in the Akasha belongs 
to the particles of fire hanging in the atmosphere ; and the 
darkness noticed at night is not the quality of anything, 
it is mere absence of light ; if it were a positive quality it 
would be perceptible during the day also. {Pra-pan. pp. 
143-44). In this connection it may be noted that, inasmuch 
as Akasha is imperceptible, Prabhakara does not accept the 
view that it is one of the five constituent factors of the body. 
Though Akasha cannot be perceived, it can be inferred as the 
substratum of sound : Sound cannot belong to the source from 
which it proceeds ; as the organ of hearing can apprehend 
only where it can reach, and as a matter of fact , it can never 
reach or approach the source of sounds. {Pra-J?au. p. 145). 

The touch of Air is neither-hot-nor-cold ; its apparent 
coolness being due to the water-particles hanging in the Air 
and the hotness to the fire-particles floating with it. {JPra.- 
pan. pp. 77-78). 

4. Among Qualities, Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Num- 
ber, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Pri- 
ority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Paiu, Desire, Aversion and 
Effort are perceptible. 

Conjunction is of three kinds : — (1) Due to both the 
things concerned, (2) due to the action of one of the two, and 
(3) due to another conjunction. {Pra-pan. p. 26 and 151). 

5. The Sarvasiddhantarahasya has the following with 
regard to the Bhatta view of the Categories : — All categor- 
ies are divided into (1) Bhava or Positive and (2) Abhava or 
Negative ; the latter is of four kinds— (a) Prior Negation, 
(&) Utter Destruction, (c) Absolute Negation, and (d) Mutual 
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Negation. Of Bhavas there are four— (a) Substance, (b) Qua- 
lity, Action and Generality. Of substances there are eleven, — 
Earth, Water, Light, or Fire, Air, Akasha, Space, Time, Atman 
Mind, Darkness and Sound (some people adding Gold as the 
twelfth). Of qualities there are thirteen, — Colour, Taste, 
Smell, Touch, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunc- 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity. 
There are five actions — Throwing upwards and the rest ; two 
'generalities'— Higher and Lower. Shakti and Sadrishya are 
all included under ' Substance ;' of Shakti there hre two kinds 
— sahaja or inborn, and adheya or produced and borrowed. 

6. The word ' Svarga ' or ' Heaven ' is applied to that 
happiness which is totally free from all touch of pain, and 
which, as such, is desired by all men (Pra-pan, pp. 102-3). 
Sulcha or Pleasure is not mere absence of pain. In the 
absence of pain what we experience is that there is no pain, 
the feeling being a negative one ; and hence, from the 
very nature of the Cognition of Negation (as shown above) 
it follows that what we are conscious of in this case is only the 
Soul by itself, as without pain, — and not as with some positive 
quality ; on the other hand, when we feel pleasure, we are 
conscious of something positive, a positive quality as belong- 
ing to the Self,— or, more properly, the Self as endowed with 
a positive quality, {Pra-pan. p. 149), 

7. "We have reserved the consideration of ' Jati' or 
' Generality ' for this last section, because on this matter we 
have a very full explanation available in the Prakaranapan- 
chika (pp. 17-32). 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers, 
as regards the exact character of Jati : — (1) According to 
some the notion of the ! Jati ' is purely imaginary ; (2) 
according to others, it hasareal existence, but not apart from 
the individuals in which it subsists, and as such is cognised 
along with these ; (3) others again hold that it has a real 
existence, apart from the individuals comprising it, and its 
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existence can be apprehended only by inference ; (4) lastly, 
according to some it is different, as well as non-different, 
from the individuals comprising it. 

According to Prabhakara, the ' Jati ' is something real, 
distinct from the individuals which are its substrates, and is 
perceptible by the senses. Says the Kwrika — ' Jatirushrayato 
bhinna, pratyalcsajnanagochara '. When we properly analyse 
the notion of 'Jati, ' we find that the only basis that we have 
for accepting any such thing lies in our conception of 
some form of non-difference among a number of things which, 
hitherto, have been known as different. Says the Prakara- 
napatichika — ' Shedagrahanapurassaramabhedajnanam bhin- 
nesu jatyabhyupagame sharanam.' 

3. According to Kumarila, the Jati is not something 
different from the component individuals (Shlohavartika, 
' Akriti ' 52-62, and also 'Vanavada,' 75-76); and the distinct 
ideas of the 'individual' and the ' class ' that we come across 
in ordinary experience, are thus explained : — 

' In perceiving an object, when we cognise the * Jati ' 
as identical with the individual, what presents itself to 
consciousness is the individual only, — the 'jati ' or class- 
character lying latent in it, and helping its existence ; when, 
on the other hand, we cognise the individual as identical with 
the jati, it is the class-character that is present in conscious- 
ness, and the individual character continues to lie latent.' 
(Ibid. 'Akriti; 59-62). 

Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in regarding ' Jati 
as something perceived by the senses — ' Jatirindi'iyagochara,' 
[Vanavada, 24), 

4. All the main objections against Jati are based upon 
the denial of the possibility of any aggregation of constituent 
parts ; the ' Jati ' is only an aggregate of the indi vidua 
composing it ; hence those individuals bear to the Jati the 
same relation that is borne by the constituent particles of a 
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substance to the substance itself ; consequently if one admits 
of the fact that substances are made up of constituent particles, 
the whole ground is cut off from under the theory that 
denies all ' JatV ; if you accept aggregation in one case, you 
can have no reason for denying it in the other. 

We shall review, in brief, the objections that are brought 
—chiefly by the Idealist — against all ' aggregates' in general. 
With a view to make his position unassailable, the Idealist 
begins with the denial of any such thing as * Substance and 
it is the substance that is regarded as the substrate of the 
'jati.' Such a generic 'substance ' could be either in the 
form of the subtile ' atom', or in that of the gross product 
of atoms ; as regards the former alternative, no such 'jati' 
as ' atom' is possible ; because such a generic entity is made 
to rest upon the comprehensive conception that we form of 
a number of things as 'one'; and as a matter of fact, we find 
that we have no all-comprehensive conception with regard to 
the four primitive atoms of the Earth, the Water, the Air and 
the Fire ; and under the circumstances, how could there be any 
such generic name as ' Atom '? Then as regards the concep- 
tion of ' atom ' that we find persisting in regard to all 
atoms, — this can be explained on the basis of the atomic 
dimension possessed in common by all atoms. In the same 
manner the generic conception of ' Earth ' is based upon the 
common property of smell ; and so on with ' Water ' and the 
re st. — Nor in the second place can there be any gross 
substance as the substrate of 'jafi'; for the simple reason 
that there is no proof for the existence of any such substance ; 
all such substances are held to be the products of the 
conglomeration of atoms ; but as a matter of fact, no such 
conglomeration is possible ; as there can be no Conjunction 
among atoms, which are, ex hypothesi, devoid of extension, 
and hence of parts. Nor can it be ascertained whether the 
gross whole resides in its entirety in each of its component 
parts, or only in all of these latter collectively ; as the former 
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alternative is, on the very face of it, absurd ; in the latter 
alternative also, no perception of the whole would be possible 
until all its parts had been perceived (which latter con- 
tingency is seldom possible). Then as regards the concep- 
tion of the ' gross ' object common among all men, it may be 
explained in the following manner : — Certain atoms continu- 
ing to appear one after the other, become, after a certain 
number have appeared, perceptible by the senses ; and we, 
who were unable to perceive them before, on coming to 
perceive them, are led to attribute this phenomenon to the fact 
of the atoms having formed themselves into a conglomerate 
whole ; this notion of the whole however is a pure fancy ; as 
what is actually before us is only a number of atoms, each 
one imperceptible by itself, but perceptible when appearing 
in the company of one another. Thus then, inasmuch as 
the ' atom ' cannot be the substrate of the 'jati', and there is 
no gross subtance apart from the atom, we are led to 
the conclusion that there can be no such thing as 
'Jati.' Then again, the ' Jati ' cannot be perceived by 
the senses, as it is held to be by Prabhakara ; because being 
eternal, it could not be perceptible, as otherwise it would 
be liable to unceasing perception, which is an absurdity. 
Then again, — does the ' Jati' come into existence, and cease 
to exist, along with the individuals comprising it ? If so, then 
it would be something totally distinct from each of these 
individuals, and would therefore lose its essential character 
Then, if it is eternal, it must exist before the individual is 
brought into existence ; and yet if it is held to come into 
existence along with the individual, it cannot subsist before 
this latter. The ' Jati ' again cannot be either different or 
non-different from the individuals. It cannot be non-different 
as in that case, it would have to appear and disappear with 
the Individuals, which involves the aforesaid absurdity. If 
then, it were different from them, it would be cognisable in- 
dependently, and apart from them — another absurdity. The 
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question put in connection with the gross object is put in 
connection with the 'Jati' also. Does the 'Jati' subsist in its 
entirety in each individual, or in all individuals collectively ? 
If the former, then there are as niaDy 'jatis ' as there are 
individuals. If the latter, the 'Jati ' cannot be cognised 
until all the individuals composing it have been cognised ; as 
this is never possible, no cognition of the 'Jati ' would be 
possible. For the above reasons it is concluded that any 
such thing as 'Jati' has no real existence ; nor are there any 
'substances' which could be the substrate of 'Jati. ' 

5. In answer to the above, the VraUhakara argues that 
the proof for the existence of anything must ultimately rest 
in our own consciousness ; and it cannot be denied that 
there are present, in our consciousness, distinct cognitions of 
the gross forms of things ; and what is thus distinctly 
cognised cannot reasonably have its existence denied. As 
regards the constitution of the gross substance, — the gross 
object exists as we actually perceive it ; that it is made up 
of subtler constituent particles is implied by its very nature, 
in fact without this, our very conception of it would be 
impossible. Such being the indisputable fact, it becomes 
necessary for us to find out an explanation for the fact of a 
number of subtler particles combining to make up a gross 
object. The only explanation possible is that a number of 
particles, on acquiring a conjunction among themselves, 
tend towards the bringing into existence of a single object, 
which being perceptible, (while the particles are imperceptible) 
is called ' gross,' — a single Conjunction subsisting over all the 
particles, and that same Conjunction tending to combine 
the particles into one conglomerate whole. Thus then, in 
the bringing about of the whole, the particles are the material 
cause, and their conjunction the immaterial cause. 

This whole subsists over all the particles collectively, 
and not in each part individually ; in this it differs from the 
'Jati' which resides in its entirety in each individual. 
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constituting that Jati. It is not necessary for all the 
particles to be perceived before the whole is perceived ; 
because the whole is something different from the parts ; 
and as in every case the ' cause' that we are justified in 
assuming is only that which is sufficient to account for a 
certain given effect, for the perception of the whole we 
must regard as the necessary cause the perception of only 
those parts without which the perception of the whole 
would not be possible ; and as a matter of fact, if only a few 
of the parts are perceived, this brings about the perception 
of the ivhole. Then again, the fact of the whole being always 
found together with the parts is due to one being the cause 
of the other ; that the whole is different from the parts is 
shown by the fact that the two give rise to entirely different 
effects in our consciousness ; for instance, the wliole gives 
rise to the notion of something that is one and large or 
extensive ; while the parts produce the notion of things many 
in number and small. Thus then, inasmuch as the whole is 
different from the parts, it can be perceived, even when all 
its parts are not perceived. 

These wholes are of four kinds — Earth, "Water, Fire and 
Air; the first three being large and having colour, are 
perceptible by the organ of touch, and also by that of 
vision ; Air being devoid of colour is perceptible by touch 
alone. The atoms of these are by their very nature imper- 
ceptible ; so also is the compound of two atoms ; as the large 
dimension, which is a necessary condition in all perceptibility, 
is present in only such substances as have many — i. e., not 
less than three — constituent particles. Akasha, Time and 
Space, even though large, are not perceptible, as they are 
devoid of touch and colour. 

The existence of the ivhole substance having been 
proved, the existence of ' Jati ' cannot be denied merely on 
the ground that there can be no wholes made up of parts. 
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6. Though the Jati or ' class-character' is eternal, yefc 
when a new individual belonging to that class — i. e., possess- 
ing that class-character — comes into existence, what is 
brought into existence by this appearance of a fresh individual 
is not the ' class-character, ' which is ever present, but only 
the relation (inherence) of the individual with that class- 
character. There is nothing objectionablei n the ' production ' 
of ' inherence,' because ' inherence,' according to Prabha- 
kara, is not eternal (as held by the Logician) [see above, §2] 
nor is there anything incongruous in the inherence of the 
individual being produced before, or along with, tho 
individual itself ; because ' Inherence ' is not, like ' Conjunc- 
tion,' dependent upon the previous existence or action of 
the members between whom it subsists. Similarly when a 
particular individual ceases to exist, the ' class-character ' 
does not go away elsewhere (because it has no motion); — 
nor does it subsist in that individual (as this has ceased to 
exist); — nor does it itself cease to exist (as it is found 
present in other individuals); — but what ceases is the 
inherence of the ' class-character ' with that particular indivi- 
dual ; it is only natural that when one member of the relation 
has ceased to exist, the relation itself should cease with it. 

The ' class-character ' resides in its entirety in each 
individual ; as is proved by the fact that we recognise the 
same ' class-character' in every individual. Nor is the 'class 
character' ever percieved apart from the individual. It 
is perceptible by tho senses ; as is shown by the fact that its 
cognition is brought about by its coming into contact with 
the organs of perception, through the individual in which it 
resides, and which is in direct contact with the organs. 
"We cannot deny that when we perceive a thing quite distin- 
ctly, we perceive it as having a certain ' class-character.' 

"While admitting such 'jatis' as Substance, Quality, &c, 
Prabhakara does not accept any such summum genus as 
' Satta' or ' Being ', as including all that exists ; and this 
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for the simple reason that we have to accept such a jati as 
Substance because we perceive a number of individual things 
as having certain characters in common ; and on the basis 
of this conceptiou we postulate the 'jati' Substance. We 
have, as a matter of fact, no such cognition of a number of 
things as merely ' existing' ; and in the absence of such a 
conception we can have no basis for the postulating of such 
a class as ' Being.' Though we have such a word as ' satta ' 
(Being), yet that cannot warrant our regarding it as the 
name of a ' class-character ;' as all that the word denotes is 
the mere individuality of things — Svarupa satta ; when we 
speak of a thing as ' sat ', we do not mean that it is possess- 
ed of any such ' class-character' as ' satta'; what we mean 
is that it has an individual existence of its own. 

Nor does Prabhakara admit of such 1 jdtis ' as 
Brahmanatva' , ' Ksattriyatva' and the like, all of which cannot 
be perceived by the senses. What is meant by calling a 
man ' Brahmana' is not that be belongs to any such jati, but 
only that he is descended from a particular line of ancestors. 
So says Kumarila also — ' Brahmanatvadi yonitah' (Shloka- 
vartika, ' Vanavada', 29); The purity of descent has to be 
accepted until there is sufficient proof to the contrary (Vide, 
tfantravartika, under I — ii — 2). 
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CHAPTER nr. 

An Analytical Account of the Mimamsa Shastra. 
[Books consulted : — 

1. The Mlmamsa-sutras of Jaimini (Bibliothica Indica). 

2. The Bhasya of Shabara (do.) 

3. The Shlokavartilca o f Kumarila (Chaukhambha 

Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

4. The Nyayaratnakara of Parthasarathi Mishra— a 

Commentary on (3). (Chaukhanibha Sanskrit 
Series, Benares). 

5. The Kashika of Sucharita Mishra — a Commentary 

on (3). (Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

6. The Tantravarti/ca of Kumarila (Benares Sanskrit 

Series). 

7. The Tuptlha do (do). 

8. The Nyayasudha by Someshvara — Commentary on 

(6) (Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

9. The Vartilcabharana by Someshvara, Commentary on 

(7) (Manuscript with Mr. Grovindadasa, Benares). 

10. The Shastradlpika by Parthasarathi Mishra — a 

Commentary on (1) (' Pandit, ' Benares). 

11. The Tantraratna by Parthasaiathi Mishra— a 

running Commentary on the last nine chapters 
of (2). (Manuscript with Mr. Grovindadasa, 
Benares). 

12. The Mayukhamalika by Somana/ha — Commentary 

on (10). Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

13. The Nyayamala and Vistara of Madhavacharya 

(Anandasram Series). 

14. The Subodhini Commentary on th e Sutras (' Pandit,' • 

Benares). 
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15. The Mlmdmsanayavivelca by BhavanStha Mishra— 

a Commentary on (2), Manuscript with Mr. 
Govindadasa, Benares). 

16. The Mimams8nitkrama.nl by Mandana Mishra— an 

abstract of (2)— {Manuscript with the writer). 

17. The English Translations of (3) and (6) by the 

writer (Bibliothica Indica). 

18. The MtmamsaMlaprakasha of Shankara Bhatta 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

19. The Brihatl of Prabhakara Mishra (Manuscript with 

the writer, and also in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). Adhyayas I to V, and 
Adh. VI (padas 1 and 2). 

20. The Bijuvimala of Shalikanatha Mishra — (Manus- 

cript with Writer, at the India Office Library, and 
at the Travancore Palace Library). Adhyayas I 
(incomplete), and III to V. 

21. The Praharampanchika of Shalikanatha Mishra 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

22. The Bhattabhaskara of Jivadeva (Manuscript with 

Writer). 

23. The Vidhiviveka of Mandana Mishra ('Pandit'). 

24. The Nyayakaniha of Vachaspati Mishra — •Commen- 

tary on (23) ( £ Pandit'). 

25. The Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Mishra 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

26. Hamanuja's Commentary on (25) (Manuscript, first 

half, with Mr. G-ovinda-dasa, Benares, and second 
half at the Bodleian Library, Oxford). 

27. The Mimamsaparibhasa of Krisnayajvan ('Pandit'). 

28. The Mimamsanyayaprakasha by Anantadeva ( £ Pan 

dit'). 

29. The Bhattalankara— Commentary on (28) (MS. with 

writer). 
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30. The Vidhirasayana of Appayya Diksita (Chau- 

khambha Sanskrit Series). 
SI. Mimammoidhibhusana -hy Gopala Bhatta (MS. with 

Mr. Govinda-dasa). 

32. The Arthasangraha of Laugaksi Bbaskara (Benares 

Sanskrit Series). 

33. The English Translation of (30) by Dr. G. Thibaut 

(Benares Sanskrit Series). 

34. The Shatapatha Brahmma (Berlin Edition). 

35. The Shrautapadarthanirvachana (' Pandit'). 

36. The Trikandamandana (Bibliothica Indica). ' 

♦Section I— Sob-section (1). 
Veda—its bearing and authority in regard to Dharma. 
1. The understanding of the true nature of Dharma 
being the avowed aim of the Mimammka, he takes 'care to 
justify it, at the very outset, by proving that an earnest 
enquiry into the nature of Dharma was something that in 
itself was absolutely necessary for every responsible agent • 
unless he knows what his Dharma or Duty is, how can he 
regulate his actions ? The next question that arises is— why 
should this enquiry be carried on in the manner in which 
it has been done by Jaimini and his followers? In this 
connection, the Mlmamsaka holds that the Veda is the sole 
authority for Dharma (Su. 2) —the only source from which a 
right knowledge of Dharma can be obtained ; for this reason 
the proper study of the Veda becomes necessary. But as 
this study of the Veda itself would be a Dharma, this also 
must have its basis in the Veda ; consequently the Mlmaihsaka 
makes it his business to show that the proper study of the 
Veda — for the special purpose of obtaining the knowledge 
of Dharma— is something that is laid down in the Veda itself. 
This forms the subject-matter of the first ' adhikarana' or 
' Topic of Consideration.' 

^ ° The 'section ' corresponds roughly to the ' Adhydyav ' and ' eub-section' to the 
' pada ' of the Mlmamea-autret. 
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2. Kumarila and his followers take as their basic xext, 
in this connection, fcho sentence * svadhyayo ' dhyetavyah,' 
'the Veda should be studied,' and proceed to explain that 
the ' study of the Veda ' herein laid down cannot be the 
getting up of the mere words of the Veda; but this, and also 
the due understanding of the meaning of the sentences ; the 
getting up of the mera word would serve no useful purpose 
for the student. And as the meaning of the Vedic directions 
cannot be comprehended without due investigation and 
enquiry, an investigation such as the one initiated by 
Jaimini becomes necessary. 

3. To the above view, Prabhakara and his followers 
demur. Their objections are briefly these : — By the above 
reasoning, all persons desiring to understand JDharma — no 
matter whether he be a JDoija or not — would be entitled to 
the study of the Veda ; and this would be against the express 
injunctions of the Veda. Here, as elsewhere, the * Prabha- 
kara' view is more orthodox than the ' Bhatta ' theory. In 
order to avoid the said difficulty, the Prabhakara takes for 
his text the sentence from the Smritis — ' upanlya tu yah 
shisyam vedamadhyapayed dvijah sakalpam sarahasyancha 
tamacharyam prachaksate,' 'that Brahmana who, having 
initiated the pupil, teaches him the Veda along with the 
ritualistic rules and esoteric explanations, — him they 
call the teacher', — as taken along with the Vedic text 
' astavarsam brahmanamupanayita,' ' the Brahmana should 
be initiated when he is eight years old.' The motive 
desire towards the enquiry into Dharma, in this case, is on 
the part of the Teacher, and not on that of the pupil (as in 
the case of the text quoted by Kumarila). The teacher 
wishes to obtain for himself the title and honours of the 
true acharya or teacher ; and as there can be no teacher 
without some one who is taught, be has to take (npa-ni) a 
pupil (shisya) ; but as the latter cannot be a ' pupil ' unless he 
is made to ' study,' this studying by the pupil is implied in the 
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above texts ; and as the 'study' cannot be carried on 
without the aid of a 'teacher,' the one is implied by the 
other. This explanation is free from the objection to 
which the Dhalta view is open; as the learned 'Teacher,' 
who, in his turn, cannot bub be a Doija, cannot take a non- 
dvija pupil. The injunction of Vedic study being thus 
implied in the injunction of taking a pupil for the purpose 
of obtaining the title and. honours of the ' Teacher,' — it be- 
comes necessary to find out a purpose for this study, — at any 
rate, so far as the pupil is concerned, for whose action the 
purpose of the teacher cannot supply the requisite motive. 
This purpose lies in the due comprehension of the meaning 
of the Vedic texts studied ; and as this is not possible without 
due reflection and pondering of the texts, the investigation 
carried on in the Miinamsa-shastra becomes fully justified,* 

4. The necessity of the enquiry for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge of Dharma having been established, the 
question naturally arises — "What is the ' Dharma ' for the 
knowing of which we have to carry on all this difficult 
investigation ? This forms the subject of the second adhikar- 
ana comprising the sutra I — i-2. The word ' dharma ' here 
is not used in the ordinary sense of the merit acquired 
by the perfamance of some good deed ; it is used in the much 
wider sense of such act or acts as are laid down in the Veda 
as conducive to the happiness of the agent. 

5. According to the Bhatta view this adhikarana meets 
the position that Dharma is something that cannot be defined ; 
and hence for a knowledge of it there is no valid means 
available. The answer to this is that we have a good 
definition of Dharma in that it is that which, while being 
conducive to happiness, is mentioned in the Veda ; and this 
same also shows that in the Veda we have the valid means 
of knowing Dharma. Thus then Sutra 2 contains three 
statements; — oiz: (I) that Dharma is that which is laid 
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down in the Veda as conducive to happiness ; (2) that the 
Veda is the means of acquiring the right knowledge of 
JDharma ; and (3) that the Veda is a trustworthy meaDS of 
knowledge. The Prabhakara view on the other hand is 
that the first Sutra having declared that, (1) the enquiry 
into JDharma is to follow the study of the whole Veda, that 

(2) the whole Veda is intended to be expressive, and that 

(3) hence the word 'JDharma' applies to all that is mentioned 

in the Veda, • the question natually arises — ' What do you 

mean here by all that is mentioned in the Veda ?' Does it 
include all that we find there, — for instance, also those parts 
that contain mere descriptions of things as they are, — or 
only those parts that contain injunctions of what is to be 
done ? And in regard to this question, the conclusion is that 
the ' Veda ' meant here as to have its meaning studied as 
providing Knowledge of JDharma is only that part of it which 
speaks of something to be done ; and the reason for this is that, 
according to the Anvitabhidhana theory (chapter II, §8), 
we can construe a sentence and find out its meaning only 
when it contains some sort of an injunction for something 
to be done. For instance, when we find certain effects in 
the shape of joy and so forth, produced by a mere statement 

of facts, —e, g. ' a son has been born to you ,' as the effect 

is one that can be due to a number of causes, we cannot 
necessarily know that it was due to the news of the birth ; 
but when we see that the boy brings the jar on being ordered 
to ' bring the jar,' — we at once conclude that the sentence means 
the bringing of the jar. Thus then, we find that the chief 
point at issue between the ' Bhaita ' and the ' Prabhakara ' 
Schools lay in Prabhakara' s theory of verbal construction, 
called the ' Anvitabhidhanavada ' as distinguished from the 
' Abhihitanoayavada ' of Kamarila and his followers ; and 
though Prabhakara could not have any serious objections 
against the JBhatla view of the adhikarana, yet he has put 
forward his own interpretation with a view to emphasise, at 
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the very outset, what forms the keystone of his School of 
Thought. According to JBhatta the word ' Chodana ' of Su. 
2 stands for the Veda, while according to Prabhakara it 
stands for Vedic Injunctions* 

6. That the Veda affords the means of knowing Dharma 
having been proved in sutra 2, the question arises as to whether 
or not it is necessary to examine the character of the Veda. 
The answer as given in svtra 3 is that such an examination 
is essential, specially for the Mimtimsa-shastra which makes 
it its business to enquire into all matters relating to Dharma. 
According to Prabhakara, the question dealt with in sutra 3 
is whether it would not be the right order of procedure, — 
after having proved the fact of the Veda affording the means 
of knowing Dharma, — to ascertain what is contained in the 
Veda (which is dealt with in Adhyayas II, et. seq.), rather 
than proceed with an enquiry as to the validity or the trust- 
worthy character of the Veda. The conclusion is that, though 
when it comes to action, then certainly what is contained in 
the Veda, as to be done, becomes of prime importance ; but 
when we are carrying on an enquiry into the character of 
Dharma and the means of knowing it, our first business is 
to ascertain how far our avowed source of knowledge is 
valid and can be relied upon ; as it is only then that we can 
be sure as to what is actually mentioned in the Veda as 
to be done. Another reason for taking up this point first lies 
in the fact that the validity of a means of knowledge is 
something inherent in itself, and as such independent of 
everything else ; whereas, whether a certain act is, or is not, 
laid down by a certain authoritative text depends upon the 
trustworthy character of that text itself.f 

7. Before proceeding to explain the valid means of tho 
knowledge of Dharma, our authors prove by various 
arguments that the ordinary means of knqwdedge — Perception, 

"Brihatl, Ms. pp. 3—5 ; and Rijuvimata Ms. pp. 10 and 14. 
-(■ Rijuvimala, Ms. p. 27. 
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Inference, Words (in the ordinary sense), Analogy and 
Presumption — are by their very nature unable to afford a 
knowledge of Dharma. We have already given above 
(Chapter II) a detailed account of these ' means of know- 
ledge'. The author of the Sutra takes up in Su. 4, only 
Perception, and shows that it pertains only to such things 
as are in the presenc, and are in contact with the organs of 
perception ; and from this the natural conclusion is that it 
cannot afford any knowledge of Dharma, which is neither 
a thing of the present, nor one that can ever be in contact 
with any organ of perception. Inference, Presumption 
and Analogy are all based, directly or indirectly, upon 
Perception ; and hence these also cannot apply to Dharma, 
which is entirely beyond the range of Perception. 

8. Having thus, in Sutra I— i-4, which also forms the 
fourth Adhikarana, shown what is not the means of knowing 
Dharma, the Mimamsaka proceeds to show, in Sutra 1-1-5, 
which also forms the fifth adhikarana, what is such menns. 
Herein it is pointed out that ' Word ' is the only means of 
obtaining valid information on the subject of Dharma. 
What is meant by this ' word' and how it brings about the 
cognition of what it denotes we have already explained 
(under Chapter II). It would suffice here to state briefly 
that in regard to all matters not within reach of the organs 
of perception, ' word ' is the infallible source of knowledge, 
independently of all other agencies. In proving the etcrnality 
of the word and what is denoted by it, the Mimamsaka 
meets the opposition of the Idealist and the Nihilist; 
for this reason, Shabara, and Prabhakara and Kumarda 
with him, devote a section to each of these systems, and 
herein it is proved that the things of the external world have 
an independent reality of their own. Iu order to establish 
the validity of such Vedic texts as speak of agents going to 
heaven, it also becomes necessary to establish the existence 
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of the Atanan or Self, as something apart from the perishing 
body. 

9. In Adhikarana 6 {Sutras 6-23), the eternality of 
'words' is proved in greater detail ; and all objections to 
the contrary are met. In Adhikarana 7 (Sutras 24-26) 
we have the proof of the capacity of the Veda to 
afford valid knowledge of I)harma. Adhikarana 8 (Sutras 
27-32) proves the fact that the Veda is not the composition 
of an author, either human or divine. This is a necessary 
corollary to the eternality of the Veda, Thus the whole 
of the First Adhyaya is taken up in the establishing of 
the two main propositions propounded in Sutra 2,— that 
the Veda is authoritative and trustworthy, and that in the 
matter of J>harma, it is the only source of valid knowledge 
available. On these two points there is a general agreement 
among all Mimamsakas.* 

10. The Veda has been defined as * The collection of 
Mantras and Brahmanas'. Of < Mantra ' no formal defini- 
tion has been attempted by the earlier writers. Later 
Sutra-writers have however defined it as 'the karana or 
instrument of offering but this definition is too wide ; as 
the substances offered, the various implements used, and 
such other accessories of the sacrifice, are all as much 'instru- 
ments of offering ' as the mantras. It is for this reason that the 
more logical writers on Mimamsa have contented themselves 
with explaining « mantra ' as a name including all those Vedio 
passages to which the learned men apply that name. 
(Mimamsa-sutra II-i-38). Says the Brihatl MS. p. 50 b.— 

' In the Veda some passages are Manrta* and others 
Brahmanas; those to which the learned apply the name 
'mantra' are mantras; while all the rest, to which they 
also apply the name 'vidhi', are Brahmanas ;— the Artha- 
vadas and the Namadheyas are also included under these 
latter— 'Brahmaiia' proper be ing the name applied to 

* See Mlmamsabalaprakasha, pp. 1-8. 
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the Injunction, and the Arthavada and Namadheya passages 
being included under that name, by reason of their always, in 
some way or the other, subserving the Injunctions along with 
which they are construed. 

11. The Brahmanas or Injunctive Sentences have 
been divided into five classes : — (1) The Karmotpatti- 
vukya, which enjoins a certain act,— c. g. 'one should 
perform the Agnihotra ,' ; (2) the Gunavakya which 
enjoins certain necessary details connected with a pre- 
scribed act, e.g. 'one should perform the homo, with curds'; 
(3) the Phalavakya, which mentions the result following 
from the performance of a certain act, e.g. 'one -desirous of 
attaining heaven should perform the Agnihotra' ; (4) tho 
Phalayagunuvakya, which lays down a certain accessory detail 
as conducive to a particular result, — e.g. 'one desirous of hav- 
ing efficient seuse-organs should perform the lioma with 
curds' ; and (5) the Sagunakarmotpattivakya, which enjoins 
an action along with an accessory detail, — e.g. 'one should 
perform the sacrifice with soma. ' 

Another classification of Injunctions is under the 
following three heads : — (1) the Afiurvavidhi or Original In- 
junction, which enjoins something not otherwise known, as 
possible — e.g. 'the grains should be washed'; (2) the Niyam- 
avidhi or Restrictive Injunction, which fixes upon a certain 
method as the one to be adopted in all cases, while in 
the natural course it would be adopted in a few cases only ; — , 
e g. 'the thumping of the corn' insisted upon as the only ona 
method to be adopted for removing the chaff from the grains ; 
and (3) the Parisankyacidhi or Preclusive Injunction, which 
precludes some from among a number of possible alternatives, 
— e.g. the preclusion of the use of the Mantra 'Imamagrihhnan 
rashanam, &c. ' in the holding of the reins of the ass. In tho 
Niyamavidhi that which is enjoined is already known as possi- 
ble, but only as an alternative, and as such it is possible in 
one case only, and not possible in other cases ; in the Awuroar 
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vUlhi wliat is enjoined is entirely unknown as possible: tins is 
what is meant by the saying - Vklhirati/atitamaprajde niyamah 
paksike sali; — in the Pa-risau/ihyavidhi on the other hand, all 
that is enjoined is already known ; but not necessarily as 
possible alternatives ; they may be known as all simultane- 
ously possible; there nothing is unknoivn ; all are known; and 
out of these a few are chosen and enjoined. 

12. Mantras are classed under three heads — (1) Tlik, 
Saman and Yajus; on these three names the JBrihatl (Ms. p. 
50 b) remarks as follows : — 

' The words Mile, Saman and Yajus are found to be 
used in connection with the Vedas; hence it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what part of the Veda is to be called 
Jlik, what part Yajus and what part Saman. On this point, 
our conclusion is that the name Jtilc is applied to those 
sentences that are divided into feet, — i.e., into certain 
well-defined parts, each consisting of a definite number of 
syllables — and are called, on that account, by such prosodial 
names as Gayatrl Tristup, &c.' (Mlm. Su. 11 — 1-35). 

The word 'pristha" is sometimes used to imply the Rig- 
veda (Mim. Su. VII — iii — 35-36). The word Saman does 
not strictly apply to the mantras themselves ; it is applied to 
the music to which certain mantras are set, and not to the words 
(Mlm. Su. IT — 1 — 36), and hence a mantra-can be called 'Saman' 
only when it is set to music and sung as such (Mim. Su. VII 
— ii — 1 to 21). Thus one and the same mantra set to differ- 
ent kinds of music, becomes known under different names 
— such as 1 Rathantara, " Brihat', and the like. This setting 
to music is regarded as a samskara or purification of the 
■mantras (Mim. Su. IX — ii — 3 to 13), and as such owes its 
origin to the singer ; and in so far it cannot be regarded as 
Veda proper, which is independent of all sources, human 
or divine. For instance, the syllables a hau, &c, that are 
added to the mantras by the exigencies of music, are by 
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no means fixed, they depend upon the singer, who may or 
may not use a certain syllable, or sets of syllables. (Mini. Su. 
IX — ii — 29). in the case of all mantras, wherever they are 
used as praise , they must bo used in their Saman form — that 
is, set to music and sung- ; as the praise pleases more when 
it is sung than when it is merely recited. (IX — ii — 30-31). 

Samanx arc divided into several kinds, the division 
being based upon the different methods of singing; for ins- 
tance, the Brikat Saman is to be sung with force and very 
loudly, while the Jlathantara is to be sung not loudly, and 
not with force (Mini. Su IX — ii — 46). The name 'Yajus' 
is given to all those mantra* that are neither arranged in 
metrical feet, nor set to music (Mini. Su. II — i — 37). There 
are some mantras that have been called 'nigadas' ; this is 
a name given to those mantras that are addressed to Others. 
These also are included in the ' Yajus ; because like these latter, 
they also have neither metre nor music ; hence they have 
been defined as such Yajus man tras-as are addressed to others, 
and are recited loudly, and not in the low voice prescribed 
for the Yajus in general. The liilc and the Saman Mantras 
also are to be recited loudly. 

13. What we have explained above is the main three- 
fold classification of Mantras. There is also another classifica- 
tion based upon the difference iu the character of the significa- 
tion of accentuation and so forth. This classification per- 
tains only to the Itik and the Yajus Mantras. Of the former 
there are 273 kinds, and of the latter, 50. These have been 
described and exemplified in detail by Shahkara Bhatta in his 
Mimanisabfda.'prakasha (pp. 58-70). We shall note here 
only those that have been mentioned by Upavarsa in his 
Vritti mentioned in the Bhasya of Shabara (page 126) : — 
(1) asjanla — those ending in the word ' asi' — e. g. ' medha 
'si $fc.' (2)'Tvanta' — those ending in the word ' tva,' e.g. 
' Tfclte tva' (Vajasaneyasamhita 1-1). (3) Benedictory — e.g. 
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' Ayurda asi, fyc.' {Vajas. mm. 3-17). (4) Eulogistic — e.g. 
' Agnirmttrdha, fyc' (liigveda 8-14-16).' (5) Incoherent — 
e. g , ' ak.fi te Indra ping ale duleriva.' (6) Plaintive — e.g , ' Ambe 
ambikefyc. '(Vajas. Sam. 23-18). (7) Injunctive— e.g.,' Agn'idag- 
rin vihara' (Taitfci. Sam. 6-3-1-2). (8) Inquisitive — e.g., 
' Ko-si katamo-si' (Vajas. Sam. 7-29). (9) Interrogatory — e. g., 
' Prichchhami tva, fyc' (Rigveda 1-104-34). (10) Descriptive — 
e.g.. ' Iyam Vedih, fyc' (Rigveda 1-1 64-35) (11). Elliptical — e.g. 
when the words 1 achc.hhidre.na pavitrena ' are added to the 
mantra ' Chitpatistva punutu' (Taitti. Sam. 1-2-1-2). (12) 
Prayoga-mantras — i.e., Mantras with three-fold and four-fold 
accent — e. g., ' Ikhe tva fyc.' (Vaj. Sam. 1-1) and 'Agnimile, 
fyc' (Rigveda 1-1-1) respectively. (13) Indicative — e. g., the 
mantra 'Devasya tva — nirvapami' is indicative of nirvapa (i.e., 
the putting in of a handful of corn into the winnowing 
basket). 

14. Mantras have also been classfied according to their 
metres. This classification pertains to the Mik Mantras only. 
The following are the principal metres : 

(1) Oayatri — having 24 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(2) JJsnik — having 28 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(3) Anustup — having 32 syllables, with its 7 sub-divisions. 

(4) Brihatl — having 36 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(5) Prakrili — having 40 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(6) Tristup — having 44 syllables, with its 10 sub-divisiona. 

(7) Jagatl — having 8 syllables, with its 3 sub-divisions. 

(8) Atijagatl — having 52 syllables. 

(9) Shalcowri — having 56 syllables. 

(10) Atishakvarl — having 60 syllables. 

(11) Asti — having 64 syllables. 

(12) Atyasti — having 08. syllables. 

(13) Dhriti— having 72 syllables. 

(14) Atidhriti — having 76 syllables. 
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Of these, the Gayatrl, the Tristup and the Jagati 
are found mentioned in the Shatapatha Brahmatia in 1.2.2.6; 
3.4.1.22 ; 3.4.4.8. ; and 4,1,1,8 ; some others are mentioned in 
8.2.2.6 also. 

15. From the very definition of the llik it would follow 
that there can be no metre in the Yaf us mantras. But Pingala 
in his Chhandahmtra saya that there are metres in these also. 
That this is a later innovation is proved by the fact that 
true 'Vedic authority' is not accepted by many old writers 
(Karka for instance) to belong to those Yajus-mantras that 
are differentiated by metres ; and that even those who accept 
their authority (for instance Devayajnika) assert that there 
is no metre in many Yajm mantras on account of the number 
of syllables in them not being fixed. Herein may be found 
an orthodox authority for the view propounded by Western 
Orientalists, that the metrical portions of the Yajurveda are 
comparatively modern. 

16. Having described the Brahmana and the Mantra, 
we proceed to describe the Arthavada. Arthavada passages 
are of three kinds : — (1) Descriptive by indirect implication ; 
(2) Descriptive by direct intention ; and (3) Descriptive of an 
accomplished fact. This is the main classification ; there 
is another classification, whereby we have 38 kinds of 
Arthavada. These are described and exemplified in detail in 
the Mimamsa-balaprakasha (pp. 48-58). We shall note 
here a few of the more important kinds : — 

(1) Benedictory — ' so-kamayata prajali srijema;' (2) Anecdo- 
tal Pur usam vai devali pashumalabhanta;' (3) Batiocinative — 
1 Shurpmajuhofi, tena hyannanJrriyate;' (4) Deprecatory — ' so- 
rodlt ' (5) Eulogistic vaynrvai kxepistha devata' (6) Descrip- 
tive of deeds done — ' Iti hasmaha, &c. ' (7) Indicative of deity — 
* Annadam va ya etamatmano janayate yadar/uin.' (8) In- 
dicative of material — ' etadoai sarvadevatyam vaso yat kmu- 
mam.' [9) Indicative of action — ' upari hi devebhyo dhdrayati'. 
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(] 0) Indicative of the agent — ' esa va-nahitagne '. ( 11 ) Indicative 
of time—' vpamshupaurtiamasyam yajan' (12) Indicative of 
place — ' Tundake sarasvatya vinashane, Sfc' (13) Figurative — 
indicative of similarity —'yatha vai shyeno nitpayudatte evan 
dvisantam bhratrivyam nipatyadatte.' 

17. When dealing with Mantras, Jaimini lays down 
three principles governing the construing of sentences. Among 
the threo kinds of mantras, with regard to those that are in 
the metrical form, and those that are set to music, — i. e., 
the Jiik and Saman mantras, — there is not much difficulty 
in ascertaining how far the mantra extends. When however 
we come to the pvose~mantras— the Yajus and the Nigadas — it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain how far a certain mantra 
may be regarded as extending. It is in connection 
with this question that the ' principles of interpretation ' 
are discussed and laid down. These principles are 
known by the names of— (1) The Ekavakyatadhikarana 
or the Principle of ' Syntactical Connection ' (Mim. Su. 
II — i — 56), — (2) the Vakyabhedadhikarana or the Principle 
of ' Syntactical Split' (II — i — 17), — and (3) the Annsangadki- 
karana, or the Principle of ' Elliptical Extension' (II — i — 48). 
We shall explain each of these Principles in some detail ; as 
they play an important part in the whole science of Mlmamsa, 
and serve a directly useful purpose in all textual interpreta- 
tions. 

I. — The Principle of Syntactical Connection.* The prin- 
ciple may be thus stated : — When a number of words are found 
to be such that when construed 'collectively, they arc expressive of 
a single idea, — and when taken severally they are not expressive 
of any idea, being short of some necessary syntactical factor, — 
these words must be regarded 'as forming a single sentence. (II 

"See Brihatl, M.S. p. 51 ; and Tantravartika, pp. 423—31. 

Both Prabhakara and Bhatta take this principle, as here laid down, to apply 
to the Yajus Mantras only ; as the extent of the Eik is fixed by the metre, and that 
of the Saman by the music. 
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—1—46). As an example we have the following :— In connec- 
tion with the Parska-PFcrnamasa sacrifices, we read the sen- 
tence 'Bevasya tea savitah prasave—ashvinorbahubhyam—pusno 
hastabhyam agnaye justam nirvapami' (Shatapatha Br. ' I. 
1-2-17). Here we find four distinct parts, each of which 
might be taken as an independent sentence and mantra, unless 
we had something to show that the whole must be taken 
and used as a single sentence and mantra. This something 
we have in the form of the principle in consideration. If we 
take the first part— 'devasya tva savitah '—we find that it 
does not express any idea, being wanting in the verb ; simi- 
larly with each of the other parts we find that it is wanting 
in some integral syntactical factor ; the last part also— 'agnaye 
justam nirvapami '—though otherwise complete, is found to 
be in need of an instrumental nominative in connection 
with the passive past-participle 'justam '; we further observe 
that if we take the whole together, it expresses the single 
idea of the nirvdpa or preparation of something resorted to or 
accepted by the arms of the Ashvins and the hands of Pusan. 

There is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Kumarila as to the exact meaning of the word 1 artha ' (trans- 
lated above as idea) in the sutra enunciating the principle. 
Parthasarathi Mfshra takes it to mean purpose ; and thus 
according to him, all the words, phrases and clauses that 
serve a single purpose are to be regarded as ' one sentence.' 
Someshvara Bhatta, on the other hand, in his Nyayasudha 
takes it in the sense of idea. According to Prabhakara, 
'artha' here means 'the reminding or indicating of what is 
to be done'; and he distinctly favours the 'Mishra' view ■ 
specially as being an Anvitabhidhanavadin, he could not very 
well accept the words to have any meaning apart from the 
other words ; heuce he says that the word 'artha' must mean 
prayojana, ' purpose as this is the most important factor, 
and all words must be related to the most important factor 
(See Brihati p. 51.) 
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II— The principle of Syntactical Split* This principle, 
an antithesis of the foregoing, may be thus stated: — When a 
number of words are found to be suck that when each word, or 
set of words, taken severally, independently of others, is equally 
capable of expressing one complete idea, — each of these should 
be regarded as a distinct sentence. For instance, in the 
passage, — 1 Ayuryajnena Jcalpatam — prano yajnena kalpatam 
&c.' (Vajas. Sam. 9-21), each part is a distinct sentence com- 
plete in itself; because it expresses a complete idea, independ- 
ently of the other. That this construction is the correct one 
is also proved by the Vedic junction ' klriptirvachayati' where 
the passage in question in spoken of by the name ' Iclriptih ' 
in the plural, which shows that the passage contains as 
manf distinct sentences as there are ' kalptams ' in it. 
This principle applies, not only to cases where the words of 
the inanira are found to be so construable, but also to those 
cases where, even though the words actually present in 
the jttantra are such as not allowing of separate construc- 
tion, yet such construction becomes possible by virtue of 
certain words added to the mantra, under proper authority. 
For instance, in the mantra — I/che tvorje, &c. {Vajas. Sam. 
I-l), ^e find that the mantra, as it stands, is not capable 
of bding broken up into many sentences ; but in connec- 
tion with the several parts of this passage we meet with such 
Vedic injunctions as — ' with the words urjS he washes it ' 
and so forth (Vide Shatapatha Br. 1,1,6,6; 1,7,1,2; 
4, 3< 1» 1> 7) ; on the authority of these injunctions then, it 
becomes necessary to supply to the mantras such words as 
' chhinadmi ' and ' anumarjmi and the like ; and with 
these words supplied, each of the several parts of the 
passage becomes a complete sentence, expressing a com- 
plete idea, — such as — (1) 0 paldsha branch, I am cutting thee 
for the obtaining of desirable food,' and (2) ' I am washing 
the(> for the obtaining of strength,' and so forth. In 

Brihati MS. p. 61 b. and Ta-^travartika p. 431. 
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connection with this however, it may be noted that a single 
Yajus cannot be broken up into many sentences without 
sufficient authority. We had such authority in both the 
cases cited above. This ' syntactical split ' as it has been 
called, is permissible only iu very rare cases ; in fact, not 
until it is shown that no other construction is possible, — 
either in view of the structure of the sentence itself, or in 
virtue of some direct injunction necessitating such split ; 
and the reason for this is that in a case where the nature 
of the sentence is such that it admits of being taken as a 
single sentence, if we do have recourse to ' syntactical split,' 
we incur the responsibility of abandoning the natural, syntac- 
tical construction without any authority ; and farther, where 
the sentence, taken as a single mantra, would lead to a single 
transcendental result, we — by forcing the syntactical split — 
make it necessary to assume a number of such results preced- 
ing from each of the defferent mantras into which 
the original passage may be split up. And in a case 
where we have no direct injunction necessitating the syn- 
tactical split, — and where the split necessitates the addition 
of more words, — these words, being supplied by ourselves 
without the authority of the Vedic injunction, cannot be 
regarded as ' Vedic and hence the mantra containing 
those non-Vedic words would no longer remain ' mantra ' in 
the proper sense of the term. 

To this Principle we have a corollary to the 
effect that, when different parts of a mantra are found 
by their implication to be meant for serving distinct pur- 
poses, each such parts should be regarded as a distinct 
sentence. For instance, in the mantra — Syonante sadanankri- 

nomi tasmin slda' (Taitti. Brahmana, 3, 7, 5, 2; and 

Manava Shrantasutra 1-2-6-19), — we find that the first part, 
by its meaning, is intended to be employed in the act of 
preparing the ' seat ' for the cake, while the last part, in the 
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same manner, for that of actually keeping the cake upon 
that ' seat '; hence the passage is regarded as containing two 
distinct mantras. This has been called ' Syntactical Split 
due to difference in Use.' (See Brihatl, Ms. p. 79 b). 
111. The Principle of Elliptical Extension* 
In many Yajus passages it is found that there aro seve- 
ral sentences that stand in need of a certain word or phrase 
or clause, while the whole yajus contains only one such word 
phrase or clause ; in such cases it would' appear that this 
word, phrase or clause is to be construed and used along 
with only that one of the several sentences which happens 
to he nearest to it ; and it is the possibility of this construc- 
tion that the present principle precludes. By this principle 
the word, phrase or clause is to be used along with every 
one of the sentences,— provided that every one °of these is 
of the same type and form ■ and the reason for this is that 
the intervention of a similar sentence does not become an 
obstacle to syntactical connection. As an example we have 
the passage— ' ya te eigne' yahthaya tanurvarsUtha gahvare- 
sths ugram vacho apavadhUtvesamapavadhUsmha—ya te agne 
rajashaya—ya te agne harashaya (Vajas. Sam. 5-8; and 
Shatapatha Br. 3-4-4-23). Here by the principle above 
stated, the clause < tanuh soaha ' has to be re- 
peated along with 'ya te agne rajashaytf, as also with ya te 
agne harashaya ■ and its connection does not cease only with 
'ya te ayahshaya.' In this example, the clause to be con- 
nected with different sentences, forms the principal clause 
m each sentence ; but it does not make any difference even 
if the clause in question be a subordinate one. For instance 
m the W^ge-ChJtpatistva punatu- Va/cpatistva punatu- 
devastva savita punatu- achchhidrena pavitrena vasoh suryasya 
rashmibhih'-(Tmtti. Sam. 1-2-1-2) the subordinate clause 

'achchhidrena rashmibhih' has to be taken with each of 

the sentences ending in punatu.' 

Brihatl. Ms. pp. 51 b-52, and Tar^^ika^7i3i*L 
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Section I — Subsection (2). 

Authoritative character of the Mantra, the Arthavada and 
the Namadheya. 

1. In the last sub-section we have seen how the whole 
Veda is regarded as authoritative ; and we have also seen that 
' Veda' is the name given to a collection of sentences, which 
havo been roughly classed under the throe heads of the 
Brahmana or Vidhi, the Mantra and the Arthavada. And 
the question that we shall consider under the present sub- 
section bears upon the degree of authority attaching to these 
three kinds of sentences. 

2. As regards the Vidhi or Injunctive passages, they 
lay down directly what constitutes T)harma ; and as such 
they constitute the ' Veda ' par excellence ; and as such there 
can be no question as to their trustworthy character. This 
has been shown, in the very definition of Dharma, that 
Dharma is that act which is laid down by the injunctive 
passages of the Veda, as conducive to happiness. We 
shall proceed now to consider the case of the Arthavada and 
the mantra passages. 

3. * Though as we have seen above, Arthavadas are 
of many kinds, yet for our present purposes we shall take 
only the two classes under which most of them fall, — viz- 
the Eulogistic and the Deprecatory. Those belonging to the 
former class are found to praise something — material, action 
or deity — related, directly or indirectly, to some act laid 
down by an injunctive passage ; while those of the latter 
class are found to deprecate something related to an act 
that has been prohibited. Both these sets of passages have 
their use, in persuading men towards the speedier fulfil- 
ment of the injunction, or the quicker avoidance of what 
is prohibited by the prohibition, with which they may 

•Mlra. Sa. 1— ii-7. 
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be respectively connected. And so far as the Arthavada 
is found to be capable of being construed along with 
injunctions,— it is regarded as authoritative; specially 
as it serves the distinctly useful purpose of helping the 
injunction in its persuasive or prohibitive function. 

4. As regards the Prabhakara view of the authority 
o£ the Arthavada, Gadadhara (from what he says in his 
Shaktwada) would have us believe that Arthavadas, according 
to Prabhakara, are not untrustworthy, but they are simply 
inexpressive; as, in accordance with the Anvitabhidhana 
theory, only that sentence is really expressive which' lays 
down something to be done; and henco it is only the 
injunction that can be really expressive ; as meanings of word 
can be comprehended only through injunctions addressed by 
the old to the young. Though this may be true with regard 
to the Arthavada passage taken by itself ; yet this cannot 
be accepted as the final conclusion accepted by Prabhakara • 
as on referring to Prabhakara's own work, the Brihati, we 
find that the view expressed above represents ' only 'the 
« Purvapakm'; and is demolished by the final « Siddhanta ' 
The Bhatta ' purvapaksa' is that Arthavadas are apramam or 
untrustworthy. While the Prabhakara represents" the 
'purvapaksa' as that they are avachaka or inexpressive, -the 
opponent finding this a more suitable view to be propounded 
in face of the Prabhakara, who holds tenaciously to the 
Anvitabhidhana theory of word-denotation. The Siddhanta 
or final conclusion as adopted by Prabhakara is that « the 
Arthavada is as much Veda as the Vidhi itself, as it also, like 
the Vidhi, expresses the Karyata or per/ormability of ce'rtain 
acts.'* Though it is quite true that, according to the Prabha- 
kara view of syntactical connection, the Arthavada by itself 
cannot be expressive in the correct sense of the term,— yet 
this can be urged against only such Arthavadas as are 
absolutely inc apa ble of being construed with any' injunction. 

• Brihati. MS. p. 30. " " 
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Most of the arthavadas, however, are actually found capable 
of being syntactically connected witli injunctions ; and as 
such helping by the praise the persuasive power of the 
injunctive word, they serve a most useful purpose by ex- 
pressing the fitness of the act to be performed ; and hence 
they are fully entitled to the name ' Veda.' Says the 
Brihati {MS. pp. 29-30): — ' vidhyuddeshadeva karyavagatih 

yato hi hartavyata-vagamyate sa vedah; asmachcha 

Jcartyavata-vagamyate. ' It may be that Gadadhara's 
interpretation of the Prabhakara view is based upon some 
later work of the School ; and it would be interesting to 
investigate the matter. But it cannot bo done here ; as the 
only later work known to us at present is the Jlijuvimala of 
Shalikanatha Mishra, of which the only manuscript avail- 
able is found to be wanting in this part. 

5. The next question that arises is thus explained 
in the Brihati (MS. page 30) : — 

"Thug then, the trustworthy character of such descrip- 
tions as are contained in the Arthavadas having been proved, 
the question arises as to how to regard those few passages 
which are found to be capable of being taken as independent 
injunctions, as also as mere descriptive Arthavadas related 
to, and subserving, other injunctive passages. For exam- 
ple, the passage — 'the post is of Udumbara wood the 

Udumbara is powerful ; one obtains powerful cattle by using 
that wood,'— the first sentence, ' the post is of Udumbara 
wood ' indicates one action, the making of the post with a 
particular wood ; and the other sentence, ' one obtains power- 
ful cattle, &c.', indicates another action, the obtaining of cattle. 
This latter sentence again is also capable of being taken as 
merely upraise related to, and subserving the injunction of, the 
action indicated by the former sentence, — the meaning of the 
whole passage being that, " inasmuch as the Udumbara wood 
brings powerful cattle, the post should be made of that wood." 
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_ _ Th us this latter sentence has all the appearance of an 
injunction ; while as containing no injunctive word, it i s 
liable to be taken as mere arlhavada. 

Now the question arises as to which of the two signi- 
fications of the latter sentence should be accepted; both 
cannot be accepted, as that would make the exact meaning 
of the Veda doubtful, and thereby lead to its absolute 
authority being doubted. The conclusion is that the mean- 
ing isnot at all doubtful; the sentence must be taken as an 
arlhavada, So long a3 we can construe t])o ^ 

curnng together o, constituting a single complex sentence, 
it is not permissible to find in them many injunctions ; as 
unnecessary multiplication of injunctions is to be avoid- 
ed- In fact, even if we regard the two as independent 
junctions the latter sentence would lay down an action 
that would follow only f rom the action enjoyed by the 
preceding sentence. For instance, it would lay down the 
obtaining of cattle' by the 'making of the post with udum- 

bara wood, which 'making' is enjoined by the preceding 
entence. In tins manner also, the two sentences are shown 

to be related as pointing virtually to the same action-the 

(M^r^ifr with ^-^^ wood -- ******* 

' Sadhyadmyauagame-pi pramanatah siddhasadhyatayaiva 
hyekarthavagatih: -J.J 

remark s eXPlaining ^ PaSSag °' the ^w^ala (MS. p. 332) 

< YadyrterthavagaWi tadcnmkmannnniUankalpaniyam • 
ekorthak s^arupo-My.paga^atam, apara sh cha sadhya- 
rupa/+, yeva parasparammhandhe mtyekarthavagatih vpa pa- 

That is to say, < if the whole pasgage ig ^ ^ 
pointing to one signification, then sufficient reason should 
xn thTf Z T interpretation ; and this reason consists 
m the fact that one of the acts (i e., the obtaining of cattle) 
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mentioned must be regarded as something accomplished, and 
the others (the making of the yiipa with udumbara wood) 
as to be accomplished ; it is only thus that the two sentences 
could be construed to afford a single meaning.' 

The Bhatta presentment of the Ptirvapaksa on the point is 
somewhat different ; by which the sentence in question is taken 
as pointing out the result that actually follows from the 
action prescribed in the preceding sentence ; the final conclu- 
sion is that it does not describe the real result, it is a more 
arthavada. 

6. * This leads us on to another class of Arthavada 
passages, — those that appear to be laying down reasons in 
favour of a certain course of action prescribed by an injunc- 
tion. For instance, the sentence ' the libation should be 
poured with the ladle, as it is with this that food is got 
ready' — lays down, in the latter part, a reason for the 
action prescribed in the former part. In regard to this it 
is argued that, the ratiocinative section of the passage must 
be taken as expressing the mere praise of the ladle; as for 
what is directly enjoined in a Vedic sentence, there is no 
need for the support of any reasoning or argument, which, 
therefore, even if present, would be wholly irrelevant; and 
in the Veda there can be no irrelevancy or superfluity. 

7. fHaving considered the authoritativeness of Arthava- 
das, we now proceed to consider the case of mantras. From 
the very nature of mantras it is clear that they cannot be 
taken as injunctions ; — being as they are entirely devoid of 
any kind of injunctive word; also because all mantras are 
found, either syntactically, or by direct declaration, or by 
indirect implication, construed along with other passages 
which are injunctions; so if the mantras themselves were 
to enjoin another action, there would be two actions enjoined 

"Mim. Su. I — ii — 27. 
j^Mlm. S«. I — ii — 31 to 53. 
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by what is practically only one ' sentence.'* Nor are the 
mantras found to contain any praise or deprecation; so they 
cannot be taken as Arihavada. With all this however, the 
mantras cannot be regarded as absolutely meaningless or 
useless ; forming an integral part of the Veda, they must 
serve some purpose, must have some meaning, expressing 
something that is needful in the actions prescribed by the 
injunctive passages. This is thus explained by the Brihati 
(p. 31):- 

Navivaksitartha manfrah, svadhyayaniyngasambandhitaya ; 

Svadhyayasyarthavattokta, Jcarye priima nyabhidhanat Anus- 

thiyamanarthaupayi/cataya oiva/csitarthatoameva gamyamanan. 
na shakyate huntum.' — 

This usefulness of the mantras cannot be in their mere re- 
citation bringing about transcendental results. There can be no 
justification for such an assumption in face of the fact that the 
mantras convey a distinct meaning, — that indicating some- 
thing, in most cases the deity, in connection with sacrifices 
enjoined elsewhere. The mantras are generally found to be 
in the form of address to a certain power or being ; — which 
shows that the power or being to whom the mantra is 
addressed is the ' deity ' to whom one should offer the 
sacrifice enjoined by some sentence in the same context. 
There are some mantras however which are not found to be 
indicative of anything related to the sacrifice ; such mantras 
are relegated to the category of ' Arthavada.' 

8.f There is one portion of the ' Veda ' left to be con- 
sidered : — It is that comparatively smaller portion which 
has been called ' Namadheya that is to say, those words 
that have the appearance of a namo of action, and are yet 

"Brihati. Ms. p. 50. 

f Mlm Su. I. iv.— Brihati MS. pp. 38— 38b. This forms the subject matter of 
the fourth pada, and as such, by our arrangement, should have formed our 
sub-section 4.' But the subject-matter is closely a; Hied to this section; and 
hence we have included it here. 
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capable of another interpretation. For instance, the sentence 
' udbhlda yajeta pashukamah ' one desirous of acquiring 
cattle should sacrifice with the TJdbhid' ; it would appear that 
what is laid down here is a certain substance to be offered 
at some worldly act of sacrifice not prescribed by a Vedic 
injunction, but performed by men in their ordinary life. But 
as a matter of fact, it is found that there is no sacrifice prescribed 
by any Vedic passage where an offering could be made of the 
' udbhid ' — which can only mean that with winch something 
is dug, a spade for instance ; and under the circumstances 
the injunction of such a substance would be absolutely 
meaningless, and this would vitiate the trustworthy character 
of the Veda. In order to avoid this, the word ' udbhid ' has 
to be taken as the name of a sacrifice, — the sentence 
in that the case being taken as enjoining the particular sacrifice 
named ' udbhid ' as to be performed by people desirous of 
acquiring cattle. 

9. The Bhatta statement of the Purvapaksa is some- 
what different; accordiug to which the JJdbliid'vs, regarded as 
the ' spade ' to be offered at one of the well-known sacrifices — 
the Jyotistoma for instance (and not at a special sacrifice 
prescribed by some unknown sentence). 

10. * The word ' Agneya ' is another example cited. 
In regard to this word as occurring in the sentence 
* yadagneyo — stakapalo — mavasyayam, &c.,' it is argued that 
this word also must be regarded as the name of a sacrifice 
(in accordance with the JPuroapakm as stated by Kumarila), 
or the whole sentence must be rejected as devoid of any 
signification helpful to sacrificial performance, the word 
'agneya being a mere name of action, and not laying down 
anything to be used at sacrifices (according to the Purvapaksa 
as stated by Prabhakara). But the conclusion, according to 
Kumarila as well as Prabhakara., is that the sentence serves 
the useful purpose of indicating, by means of the word 



•BrihatOAS. pp. .lib— 42. 
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' Agneyak,' Agni as the deity to whom ' the cake baked upon 
eight pans' is to be offered. As on this point, so in 

regard to the discussions over some other words also, the final 
conclusion is the same according to Kumarila and Prabhakara; 
but as regards the statement of the ptirtmpalcsa, there is a 
difference, in almost every case ; Kumarila in every case 
stating it in a specific form, and Prabhakara always making a 
it bear upon the general significance of the passage. For 
instance, in regard to the word 'varhi' the Bhutto, pnrvapaJcsa 
is that is denotes, not 'varhi' in general, but that particular 
varhi which has been consecrated ; whereas the Prabhakara 
purvapaksa is that the sentence in question is incapable of 
affording any meaning likely to help a prescribed action, 
and as such, must be rejected as altogether devoid of 'Vedic' 
authority. 

Section (1) — Sub-section (3). 

The authoritative character of Smritis, Puranas and Itihasas. 
1. Though like an orthodox Mlmamsaka, Jaimini has 
declared in Su. I — i — 2, that "Veda" is the sole authority on 
matters relating to Bharma, and is the only source from 
which right knowledge of Bharma can be derived, yet, in 
actual practice he found that, by the time that he systematised 
in his sTitras the Vedic exigetics, the Vedas had become so 
remotely ancient that they were not found sufficient for all 
religious purposes ; and the knowledge derived from them 
had to be supplemented by that derived from other sources, — 
notably the collection of works known under the comprehen- 
sive name of 'Smriti,' and the ' usage ' of respectable men. 
It was in view of this indubitable fact that Manu 
and other writers laid down at the very beginning of 
the Bharmashadra compilations, that the source of the 
knowledge of Bharma lies (in the order of precedence) in 
the Veda, the Smriti, the usage of good men, and also 
Belf-satisfaction. It was in view of this again that 
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Jaimini found it necessary to devote a special section of 
his Sutras to the consideration of the authoritative character 
of the Smrifi. Says the Brihatl (MS. p. 31): — 

' The Smriti also has been accepted by people learned in 
the Vedas as authoritative and trustworthy; hence it is 
necessary to enquire into this matter also.' — 

And in this section Jaimini shows that whenever they do 
not flatly contradict the Veda, the Smritis are to be regard- 
ed as authoritative, — but (in order to be consistent with 
what he had said with regard to the Veda being the sole 
authority) only in so far as they are based upon, and derive 
their authority from, the Veda. In considering this ques- 
tion, Kumarila has cited a Smriti text which lays down 
the Astaka performance which is not prescribed by the Veda; 
but Prabhakara, consistently with his determination to 
connect all discussions with the question of the authority of 
the Veda, cites the mantra, 'Yanjanah pratinandanti &c.' 
which is not found to be used at auy Vedic sacrifice, and 
should therefore (according to the Purvapaksa) be rejected 
as useless ; and houce the authority of the Veda to that 
extent becomes vitiated ; — and the final conclusion is that 
the Smriti has its source in the Veda, hence what is laid 
down in ths Smriti should also be regarded as Vedic ; hence 
the Astaka at which the mantra in question is used, being 
Vedic, the mantra is not useless. 

2. It is interesting to note what reasons the orthodox 
Mlmumsaki puts forward for justifying his doubts with 
regard to the authority of the Smritis. Kumarila in hia 
Tantranartika (translation, p. 1Q5) sums up these reasons in 
the following words: — 

'Inasmuch as these Smritis emanated from human 
authors (and are not eternal, like the Veda) their 
authority cannot be self-sufficient. Nor can they be 
rejected as altogether untrustworthy; because of the firm- 
ness of popular trust in them The Smritis of Manu and 
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others are dependent upon the memory of the authors, and 
memory depends for its authority upon the truthfulness of its 
source ; consequently the authority of not a single Smriti can 
be held to be self-sufficient, like that of the Veda ; and inas- 
much as we find them accepted as authoritative, by an un- 
broken line of respectable people learned in the Vedas, we 
cannot regard them to be absolutely false either. And hence 
it is only natural that there should be a doubt on the 
point." — 

Prabhakara however, in his Brihatl (Ms. pp. 31-3] b) 
makes the whole discussion tuna upon the main subject of 
the authority of the Veda. In his introductory remarks 
on the adhikarana, he justifies the enquiry into the character 
of the Smritis on the ground that the enquiry is directly 
connected with the question of the authority of the Veda ■ 
as many actions that are laid down in the Smritis, and not 
in the Veda, — for instance, the Astakashraddhas — are found 
to be referred to and indicated in the Veda ; for instance, 
those shraddhas are enlogised in the seutence ' Yanjanah- 
pratinandanti, &c.' (Paraskara Grihyasutra 3. 2.2). And thus 
the enquiry into the Smritis is only an off-shoot of the en- 
quiry into the Veda. Consequently, when the Purvapak- 
sin puts forward the view that the Smritis are not 
trustworthy, he tries to vitiate by this contention the 
trustworthy character of the Veda itself. It may be noted 
that in thus making all adhilcaranas of the first adhyaya 
turn upon the main subject of the adhyaya, — the Authority 
of the Veda, — Prabhakara has shown himself more consistent 
than Kumarila, who leaves the connection to be inferred ■ 
while Prabhakara emphasises it at each step. 

3. In later classical literature, the word * Smriti ' is 

found to include the Itihasas, Put-anas the Sutras shrauta 

and smtirta —and also the so-called Smritis proper, such as 
those of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Atri, Vashistha and others. 
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In the present context, however, the word has been 
accepted (by Kumarila* and his followers) to include only 
those Smrtis which are applicable throughout Aryavarta 
and to all men. In this category, Kumarila classes —(1) the 
Puranas, (2) the Itihasas and (3) the Smriti of Mcmu. The 
other ' Smritis ' — those of Atri, Gautama, Vashistha, &c, — 
he relegates to another category ; and considers them later 
on, under sutrds 15 — 16 et. seq. With regard to the 
Itihasas and Pur anas, Kumarila f takes a liberal view. 
Direct injunctions are found embedded in a mass of matter 
of a purely descriptive character. These latter passages 
are relegated to the category of ' Arthavada,' being descrip- 
tive of acts done by good and bad men of ancient and 
modern days. These are regarded as 'arthavada', because, if 
the stories found therein were taken as literally true, then, 
with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite would 
be useless, as no purpose could be served by mere descriptions 
or stories ; hence these have to be taken as indirectly implying 
the praise or deprecation of certain courses of action ; and 
as these stories have been inserted with the sole purpose of 
such praise or deprecation, they need not be regarded as 
absolutely correct with regard to facts. In justification 

of this method of instruction adopted by the writer of 
Itihasas and Puranas, Kumarila makes the following re- 
marks : — 

' Guided as they were by the study of the Veda, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, and others, composed their works on the same lines 
as the Veda ; hence it is that we find in the works of these 
men, as in the Veda, many apparently useless stories &c. 
and as those for whom these works were intended, were 
persons of varying degrees of intelligence, and of diverse 
tastes, it was only proper for them to insert every kind 

"TantrtivarUka — Translation, p. 244. The Brihati, like the Bhasya, says 
nothing as to what works are intended to be included: under the term 'smriti, 
■fTantrav&rttka. Translation, pp. 25-26. 
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of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to 
all men. Hence it is that in certain parts we find pure 
injunctions ; while in others, the injunctions are mixed up 
with A rthai-ddas,— the sole motive for this diverse procedure 
lying in the making of the works attractive to all men.' 

4. As regards the authority attaching to these works, 
it is held that some of the injunctions contained in them are 
found to be based directly upon the Veda, while others are 
based upon considerations of pleasure and pain as experienced 
in the world ; among the Arthavadas also, some are those that 
appear in the Veda, some are based upon ordinary experience, 
and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary poetry; but all 
these have an anthority based upon the fact of their praising 
enjoined actions, or deprecating prohibited ones. As for 
those portions that are not capable of being taken along 
with any injunctions or prohibitions, some of these are such as 
give pleasure in their mere recitation, — to this class belong 
such descriptions as those of the 'Gandhamadana' and the 
like; and some, for instance, the descriptions of wars, serve to 
encourage the brave as well as the coward, and thereby 
servo a distinctly useful purpose for the kings of men. In 
those cases however, where none of these explanations is 
possible — for instance, in the case of hymns to deities, which 
are not found capable of serving any useful purpose,— we 
assume an e unseen ' or transcendental result. Then again, 
the Puranic descriptions of the parts of the earth serves the 
purpose of distingushing places fit for the due performance 
of religious acts. The histories of families recounted serve 
to differentiate the people of diverse castes, and are based 
upon memory and direct perception. The details as to 
measures of time and space are intended to regulate the 
ordinary practices of men, and also the scieuce of astronomy 
and astrology ; these are based upon direct perception and 
mathematical calculation. Tho descriptions of future states 
of things serve to point out the character of the varions 
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periods of evolving time, and also the results of righteous 
and unrighteous conduct ; these are based upon the Veda 
directly. * 

5. Thus far we have dealt with the Ttihasas and the 
PurRtias; now as regards the Smritis proper, — those that 
constitute the ' J)harmashastra — only five assumptions are 
possible : — (1) That the authors of the Smritis were totally 
mistaken in what thoy said ; — this is rejected, on the ground 
that it is not compatible with the fact that all these works 
are excellent compilations containing useful teachings, and 
also on the ground that this assumption would necessi- 
tate further assumptions as to the foolish character 
of the people who have accepted these teachings. 
(2) The second hypothesis is that the assertions are based 
upon the personal observations of the compilers ; — this view 
is rejected, as it assumes, in the first place, the observation 
and, in the second place, the possession by those authors of 
extraordinary powers of observation by means of which, 
they could make correct observations in connection with 
Dharma, which has been shown to be beyond the reach of 
the ordinary means of knowledge. (3) By the third 
hypothesis, the authors learnt what they have written from 
other persons, — their authority thus being based upon 
tradition ; — this also is not accepted; as in matters relating to 
Dharma, no trust can be reposed upon mere tradition, which, 
in this case, has been likened to an information relating to 
colour handed down by a tradition handed along a race of 
blind men. (4) The fourth hypothesis is that the authors 
have purposely put forward wrong teachings for the purpose 
of leading people astray;— this involves a number of 
baseless assumptions, — such for instance, as a motive 
sufficiently strong to make them adopt this deceptive 
course, and also that people have allowed themselves to fall 
into the trap laid for them, and so forth. (5) All the above 

"Tantravdrtika— Translation, p. 119. 
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hypotheses being found inacceptable, theothodox Mimamsaka 
puts forward the view that the assertions contained in the 
Smritis are all based upon Vedic texts. This view necessi- 
tates only one assumption, — that of the existence, and the 
subsequent disappearance, of such Vedic texts as are 
not to be found in the Vedic texts as we have them at 
the present day. For most of the injunctions con- 
taixied in the Smrits, corroborative Vedic texts are 
easily found ; but there are some for whom we seek in vain 
for corroboration in the Vedic texts ; and with regard to these 
it is held that Vedic texts corroborative of these also were 
known at the time of the Smriii-compilers, and have 
since become lost among the numerous Vedic recensions no 
longer current. * 

Instead of compiling a collection of these Vedic texts 
themselves, the authors had recourse to another method, be- 
cause the order in which the injunctions were found in the 
Veda, was found, in the later degenerate times, to confuse the 
ordinary man ; and so the writers set about arranging and 
classifying the various duties ; and putting them forward 
in a language more intelligible to the ordinary house- 
holder. As in the case of the Itihasas and Puranas, 
so here also, those portions that pertain directly to jDharma 
or to Mnksa have their source directly in the Veda; while 
those that have in view pleasure, &c, are based upon the 
ordinary experience of the world ; and lastly, as for the 
stories met with here and there, they serve the purposes of 
the Arthavada. 

6. The Prabhakara'view of the trustworthy character 
of Smritis does not differ materially from the above, except 
on the point of such Smritis as are neither injunctive nor 
prohibitive of actions. We append here what the Pralcarana- 
panchika (pp. 100-101) says on the point : — 



* Sao Tuntravdrtika— Translation, pp. 112 — 114. 
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'The Smriti texts for which direct corroboration is 
found in the Vedic texts are undoubtedly authoritative. 
Those for whom such corroboration is not available, are 
inferred to have such corroboration, — the inference being 
based upon the long traditional lines of Smriti writers, 
each of whom drew his information from a predecessor, and 
so on and on to time immemorial, from eternity. This 
eternal corroboration of Smritis is proved in the same 
manner as the eternality of the relationship between words 
and their denotations.' 

But on page 150 — 

' Those Smritis however that do not prescribe or 
prohibit any actions need not be taken as authoritative. 
For instance, such passages as speak of souls being born in 
vegetable bodies. In all these cases also, the texts may be 
regarded as having meanings other than those that they 
directly express.' 

7. As regards the Angas, or Subsidiary Sciences, of the 
Veda, Kumarila {Tantravartika — Translation pp. 119-22) 
says — 

' Among the auxilliary sciences, there are certain por- 
tions that treat of things useful in sacrificial performances ; 
and all these have their source in the Veda ; while other 
parts are useful, only in the serving of some visible worldly 
purpose ; and these have their basis in ordinary experi- 
ence.' 

(1) In the Shiksa, wo find the differentiation of the 
organs of pronunciation, accents and such other subjects. 
These have their perceptible use in the recitation of Vedic 
hymns ; while it is upon the Veda that are based such declara- 
tions as that, if the mantra is recited with a wrong accent, 
it does harm to the reciter. (2) In the Kalpasutras we 
find explanations of the real purport of the injunctions 
deduciblc from the rules found scattered in the Veda. These 
have their source in these same Vedic texts. The rules of 
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conduct herein laid down for the priests are based upon 
considerations of general convenience. (3) As regards the 
Vyakarana, the knowledge afforded by it of the correct and 
incorrect forms of words serves a perceptible purpose, and is 
based upon direct perception. (4) The case of the 

Nirukta is similar to that of Grammar ; as it serves to regulate 
the sense in which a word can be correctly nsed. As 
regards the science of Prosody, the correct differentiation 
of the metres of mantras serves a useful purpose in the Veda 
as well as in ordinary experience. (C) Lastly, the 

science of Jyautis provides the knowledge of dates and 
asterisms, which is based upon mathematical calculations. 
These serve useful purposes in fixing the times for sacrificial 
performances. Astrology, which represents another phase 
is based upon the Veda itself, dealing as it does, with things 
' unseen ', and also the future. The case of the Science of 
Architecture is similar to that of Jyautis. (8) Mimamsa is 
based partly upon the Veda, partly upon ordinary experience, 
and partly upon perception, inference and the other means of 
knowledge ; and like the other main 'Aiigas,' this also has 
been worked upon by a long unbroken line of teachers. The 
Science of Reasoning has its use in saving men from unrighte- 
ous paths. Based upon the Veda, — in its three parts, Injunc- 
tions, Arthavada and Upanisads, — it points out the trend of 
the ordinary misconceptions from which unrighteous conduct 
proceeds, not dogmatically, but in a manner calculated to 
bring conviction home to the sceptic ; it begins with laying 
out the strong reasonings available for the two opposite views 
on a particular issue ; and then after duly weighing the 
arguments for and against each view, it leads on to the 
correct final conclusion. If such standard typical reasonings 
were not available in a collected form, ordinary men would be 
at the mercy of any and every stray person that might turn 
up ; and there would be no standard by which to judge of the 
soundness or otherwise of the reasonings propounded. As 
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regards the philosophical hypotheses relating to the origin 
of the world and such other matters, — these have their origin 
in ideas arising from certain mantras and ortliavadas ; and they 
only serve to point out the general truth that the gross has its 
source in the subtle ; and the use of all this lies in the due 
comprehending of the relation of cause and effect, without 
which the relation between the Sacrifice and it3 results could 
not be grasped. The theories of Idealism, of the momentary 
character of things, and so forth have all been propound- 
ed for the sole purpose of dissuading people from cultivat- 
ing an undue attachment to things of the world. Thus then, 
all the Smritis as well as the Auxilliary Sciences are authori- 
tative, — deriving their authority directly from the Veda. 
In the case of all these, we find two classes of results depict- 
ed — those to appear in the very distant future, and those 
appearing immediately in the present ; and the texts per- 
taining to the former class are based upon the Veda, and 
those relating to the latter have their basis in ordinary 
experience. 

8. The authority, of Smritis in general having been 
established, the question arises as to how we should regard 
those Smriti texts which are found to contradict well-known 
Vedic texts. In connection with these also, as indeed 
throughout Adhyaya I, Prabhakara turns the Purvapaksa on 
to the authority of the Veda. * The Purvapaksa propounded 
by him is that, as there is contradiction between the Veda 
and the Smriti, and through this, the Veda upon which the 
Smriti is, ex hypothesi, based, — they nullify each other ; and 
thus no Veda can be regarded as absolutely authoritative. 
The conclusion is that, inasmuch as the Smriti is not self- 
sufficient in its authority, being dependent as it is upon the 
corroboration of Vedic texts, inferred from certain reasons 
— whenever a smriti text is found to contradict the Vedic 
text that is well known, and has not got to be inferred, there 

• Brihati, Ms. p. 32. 
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can be no justification for the assumption of a Vedic text 
contrary to one that is already known, — which would lead 
to the nullification, of both the Vedic texts. Hence when it 
comes to a choice between the Vedic text, on the one hand, 
and the Smriti text — not based upon any Vedic text — on the 
other, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in 
favour of the former. The opposite courses of action laid down 
in the two texts cannot be regarded as optional alternatives ; 
as such option is permissible only in cases where the two 
texts are possessed of equal authority. This is not so in the 
case in question, — the authority of the Veda being direct 
and self-sufficient, and that of the Smriti dependent upon 
Vedic texts that might, at best, be assumed (which too, under 
the special case in question, is not posible). Hence the 
conclusion is that no authority can attach to such Smriti 
texts as contradict the direct assertions of the Veda. 

9. The above facts have been deduced from Mim. Su. 
I — iii — 3. The Sutra that follows lias been doubly interpret- 
ed by the JBha-sya. By the first interpretation, it is made 
to supply a further argument in support of the conclusion 
arrived at in the preceding Stitra, — the argument being that 
the Smriti texts contradicting the Veda can have no author- 
ity, as they are found to have their source in the ignorance 
or avarice of the sacrificial priests. The other interpreta- 
tion makes the Sutra an adhikarana by itself, — dealing with 
such Smriti texts as do not contradict any Vedic texts, but 
are found to be apparently due to the ignorance or covetous- 
ness of the priests. Such texts for instance as the one 
speaking of the giving away, to the priest, of the cloth with 
which the sacrificial post is covered. The conclusion with 
regard to these is that they can have no authority. The 
Brihat't (Ms. Page 82 b) adds that what is denied here is, 
not the trustworthy character of all that may be found to 
have its source in the world of visible effects, but the authori- 
ty of only those passages that claim to pertain to the world of 
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invisible effects, and are yet found to have their source in visi- 
ble facts ; that is to say, the sentence laying down the giving 
of the cloth to the priest has nothing inherently untrusworthy 
in itself, so far as the mere giving is concerned ; but if the giv- 
ing be regarded as bringing about an invisible result in the 
shape of 'merit' for the giver, — then its authority becomes 
vitiated by the fact that it has its source in the covetousness 
of the priests, 

10, The above interpretation of the last two adhika- 
ranas by which many Smriti texts become deprived of trust- 
worthy character, is not accepted by Kumarila, who with 
his orthodox instincts, would not reject the authority of any 
Smriti texts. In the Tantravurtika (translation, pp. 154 — 
63), he has shown that there is no real contradiction in the 
instances cited in the Bhasya ; and so long as there is no 
contradiction, there is every justification for the assuming 
of Vedic texts in corroboration of the Smriti texts concerned ; 
and thus the two courses of action — one laid down directly 
in the Veda, and the other in the Smriti, — can be reasonably 
regarded as optional alternatives. Consequently Su. 3 must 
be interpreted to mean that — 'in a case where we find the 
Vedic text laying down one action, and the Smriti laying 
down another, — thus there being an apparent contradiction 
between the two on that point, — it is desirable that in prac- 
tice, we should adopt the course laid down in the Veda.'* 
This does not imply the rejection of the Smriti; it lays down 
only a preference for the Veda ; and that on the ground 
of the latter being independent of extraneous support. 

11. t There is yet another interpretation of the adhika- 
rana suggested by Kumarila : — The Smritis spoken of here 
as to be disregarded are, not indeed the orthodox Smritis com- 
piled by Manu and others, but those so-called ' Smritis ' that 
have been compiled by the later secessionists from the 

* Tantravurtika Translation, p. 164. f / bid. p. 165. 
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orthodox fold. It is interesting to note that the Smritis 
relegated by Kumarila to this category are : — 

'(.I) The compilation of certain texts bearing on Dharma 
and Adkarma by Shakya, and by the propounders of the 
systems known as the Saukhya, the Yoga, the Pancharatra, 
the Pashupata and the like, — all of which have in them a 

certain support of the Veda based upon the strength of 

certain visible results quite unconnected with the Veda, and 
upon arguments seemingly based upon perception, inference, 
analogy and presumption. (2) Those that lay down 

certain instructions with regard to the gaining of a living 

treating also of certain incantations and recipes for the treat- 
ment of diseases, hypnotism and the like, the efficiency 

whereof is based upon success in a few stray cases. (3) 
The compilations treating of the most repugnant practices, 
and yet classed as Smriti.' 

12. With regard to Sutras 5-7, there is a difference of 
opinion between Shabara, (and in his wake, Prabhakara) and 
Kumarila : The former takes them as embodying an inde- 
pendent adhikarana, dealing with one further instance of the 
contradiction of Veda by Smriti. But as Kumarila 

would not admit of any such real contradiction between his 
'Smritis' and 'Veda,' he suggests that sutras 5 and 6 be taken 
as parts of the preceding adhikarana, to which they raise 
certain objections and answer them. In course of his expla- 
nation of sutra 6, Kumarila makes the following declaration 
with regard to the trustworthy character of the works of 
human compilers*: — 

' In matters relating to Dharma, we accept as authorita- 
tive the declarations of only such persons as are mentioned 
in Vedic mantras and Arthaoadas as the authors of the 
sciences.'' — 

And again — 

* We conclude that Dharma brings about its due results 
only when it is understood with the help of those scriptures 
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that are recognised to be not incapable of having thoir basis 

in the Veda Just as we do not admit that knowledge of 

I)harma to be true which is obtained by an improper studj 
of the Veda, bo also in the case of the works of such authors 
as are known to have conduct against the teachings of the 

Veda we do not accept these as valid means of knowing 

jDharma.' 

The seventh Sutra has been taken by Kumarila as 
embodying an independent, and rather important, adhikarana, 
dealing with the authority attaching to the practices of 
good men.* The opponent having cited many instances of 
men universally recognised as 'good' and 'righteous' having 
deviated from the right path, — the author has tried 
to explain away those cases, and has finally come to the 
conclusion that — 

'When we find that certain actions are performed by 
good men, and we cannot attribute these actions to any such 
perceptible motives as greed and the like, they should be 
accepted as I)harma ; and the reason for this is that when 
good men regard a certain act as Dharma, the very fact of 
their being good men and learned, coupled with the fact that 
the act in no way proceeds from greed or any such motive, 
is proof of the fact that the act must have some basis in the 
Veda; as all good men know that no action not countenanced 
by the Veda can be regarded as 'Dharma'; specially as only 
those people are universally recognised as 'good' who are 
found to be always acting in accordance with Vedic injunc- 
tions.' 

From this it is clear that it is not all that good men do 
that is to be regarded as 'Dharma'; it is only what they do 
and regard as ' Bharma' that has to be so regarded. 

Kumarila proposes also a third interpretation of Sutras 
6 and 7, whereby these embody an independent adhikarana, — 

9 Tantravdrtika — Translation, pp. 182-83. 
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Sutra 6 containing the Purvapahsa that, " inasmuch as the 
scriptures are limited in their scope, the practices of good 
men, devoid of Vedic support, cannot have any authority 
relating to Dharma"; — in answer to which Sutra 7 provides 
the Siddhanta as explained above. 

It is interesting to note that Prabhakara does not take 
any notice of these important interpretations propounded by 
Kumarila. 

13. Sutras 11-14 consider the authoritative character 
of the Kalpasutras. A distinction has been drawn between 
the Smritis and the Kalpasutras on the ground that while the 
latter lay down the rules of sacrificial procedure exactly as 
laid down in the Vedic texts still available, the former are 
mere compilations based presumably upon many such Vedic 
texts as are now lost, and can have their existence only 
inferred ; and for this reason, the authority of the Kalpasutras 
cannot be made to depend entirely upon the arguments that 
have been brought forward in support of the authority of the 
Smritis. The Purvapaiksa view with regard to the 

Kalpasutras is that they are as self-sufficient in their authority 
as the Veda ; and hence the JDarsha sacrifices should be per- 
formed on all days as laid down by them, and not only on 
the New-moon day as prescribed in the Veda.* The final 
conclusion, on the other hand, is that, in view of the 
fact that the Kalpasutras only repeat in more intelligible 
language what is found to be already mentioned in the 
Vedic texts still available, there can certainly be no doubt 
as to their trustworthy character ; but that at the same time, 
they can have no self-sufficient authority ; as such authority 
can belong only to those scriptures that are independent of 
human authorship ; which the Vedas alone are. Says the 
Brihatl (MS. P. 33b)— 

' Naitadupapadyate pauruseyatvam anapehsatvam cheti, 
siddhanchasya pauruseyatvam' — (' It is not possible that what 

• Shatapatha Brahmana X. 1-5. 
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proceeds from a human source should be self-sufficient in its 
authority ; and it is well-known that the Kalpasntra is tho 
work of human authors'). 

The above is the interpretation of the Adhikarana pro- 
pounded by Shabara, and also adopted by Prabhakara and 
Kumarila. The latter however proposes three more likely 
interpretations : — (a) It refers to the trustworthy character 
of the Smritis along with the Kalpasutras ; with regard to 
both of which, it having been established that they are 
authoritative, it is now proved that neither the one nor the 
other is self-sufficient in its authority, independently of the 
Veda, (b) It refers to the authority of the Aiigavidyas or Subsi- 
diary Sciences — Shiksa, Kaipa, Vyctkarana, Nirukta, Chhandas 
and Jyautis, — with regard to which the conclusion is that 
they derive all their authority from the Veda, and have no 
authority apart from it. (c) It refers to the so-called 
Smritis of the Bauddha, and proves that these can never be 
regarded as ' eternal scriptures,' and as such are of no conse- 
quence in matters relating to Dharma. 

14. We shall take up here the case of the Smritis 
of Gautama, Vashistha, Harita, Shaukha, Apastamba, 
Baudhayana and others, which have only limited scope, and 
pertain to certain specialised areas and classes of 
men. These, according to Kumarila, are included in the 
subject-matter of the Rolakaclhiharana — the adhikarana deal- 
ing with local customs (sutras 15-23). Prabhakara's Purva- 
paksa is that, inasmuch as the smriti passages laying 
down these customs themselves contain such limiting words 
as ' pertaining to the East ' and so forth, they and the Vedic 
passages on which they are based, must be regarded as 
limited in their scope ; and thus the Veda, to this extent, 
cannot be accepted as universally and absolutely authorita- 
tive. The final conclusion arrived at in regard to these 
smritis is that, on account of the universal character of the 
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Injunctions and Prohibitions contained in them, they must 
be accepted as applying to all men. Nor is this view incom- 
patible with the fact that the smritis themselves speak of 
certain acts as to be done by certain persons only ; because 
such injunctions with limitations are found in the Veda also, 
— which, for instance, speaks of the Rajasuya as to be done 
by the Ksattriya only (Sliatapalha, Bra. 5-1-1-12). 

15. The fifth adhikarana — sutras 8, 9 — is another im- 
portant point where Rumania is entirely at variance with 
the Bhaxya and Prabhakara. Prom the consideration of 
the Practices of Good Men in regard to action, the next 
step is to their practice in regard to the usage of words. 
In different parts of the country, and in different communi- 
ties, different meanings are found to be attached to the 
same word ; and the question arises as to which of these 
significations is to be accepted as the most authoritative. 
The conclusion is that — ' the sense in which the word is 
used by those persons that take their stand upon the Shas- 
tras is to be accepted as the most authoritative ' (Sutra 9). 

This is the interpretation of the adhikarana by the 
Bhasya, accepted by Prabhakara; who says — ' Shisiaprayoga 
eva balavan ilyuchyate' (Brihatl MS. p. 33). Kumarila, how- 
ever, takes the adhikarana as pertaining to the usage of 
words current, — rnot indeed among two sets of good men 
in the A'nja country, out — among the Aryas on the one 
hand, and the Mlechchhas or Foreigners on the other; — the 
conclusion being in favour of the former. 

Kumarila also proposes a third interpretation : — The 
comparison instituted is between the sense attached to words 
in ordinary parlance of the present day, and that in which 
they are found to be used in Vedic passages ; and the con- 
clusion is in favour of the latter. 

Apart from the above three interpretation, Kumarila 
proposes* what appears to be the most cogent interpretation 

"Tantnwdrtika, Trails, pp. 209-12. 
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of the adhikarana : — He institutes a comparison between 
the authority of the smritis and that of the Practices of 
Good Men, and this appears to be the most natural point 
to follow after the last adhikarana ; after the establishing 
of the authority of the Veda, we have established the 
authority of the Smritis ; this naturally gave rise to the 
question as to which of these two possesses the greater 
authority, when they are found to differ ; after this we 
established the authority of the Practices of Good Men ; and 
the question naturally presenting itself is as to which of 
these two — Smriti and Practice — should be regarded as 
possessing superior authority. What gives rise to this 
question is the fact (proved above) that both of these 
ultimately derive their authority from the Veda, upon which 
they are both based. On this question, the final conclusion 
is in favour of greater authority attaching to the Smriti ; and 
the reason for this is that it is based directly upon the Veda, 
while the Practice of Good Men gets at its authority in the 
Veda only though the intervention of the Smriti ; that is to 
say, it is the authors of the Smritis alone who are believed 
to have derived their ideas of Dharma directly from the 
Veda ; all later good men derive their ideas, not always from 
the Veda directly, but from these only through the help of the 
Smritis ; so that the difference between the authoritative 
character of the two lies to the same extent as that between 
the character of the Smriti — compilers and the good men of 
later days. 

16. In this connection, sutras 15-32 consider the charac- 
ter of certain popular local customs ; — The idea being that 
local customs, if at all authoritative, in howsoever limited 
a manner, must owe that authority to the Vedic texts ; — 
it is argued that if the customs have only local authority, 
then the Vedic texts upon which they are based must also 
have only local (and limited) authority ; and thus the very 
keystone of the Mimamsaka's position — the ' universal 
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authority of the Veda ' — becomes shaken. The final conclus- 
ion upon this point is that the Vedic Injunctions assumed in 
support of such customs cannot be qualified by any speci- 
fications of time or place; — firstly because the specifications 
generally spoken of — ' in the east,' ' in the north-west,' and 
so forth, — are only relative, and do not refer to any particular 
country or people ; what is * eastern ' to one is ' western ' to 
another ; — and secondly because the customs are not found 
to be observed by all men of any limited area ; nor are they 
found to be not observed by all men of other parts of the 
country. Says Prabhakara* — 

' There being no fixity to any specification, no limitation 
is possible. That there is no fixity is proved by the fact — (1) 
that the Injunction does not impose any such limitation ; as 
all that an [injunction can do is to indicate that a certain act 
has to be done ; (2) that the names of the customs them- 
selves, holaha and the rest, cannot indicate any such limita- 
tion, as all that they signify is a certain act; — (3) nor is 
there anything else that could specify the place or time ; 
as there are no words indicative of any quality, genus, position 
or place. ' 

17. The next Adhikarana — Sutra 10 — raises a rather 
interesting question : — There are certain words, even in the 
Veda, that are not current in Aryavarta ; but are in use 
among Mlechchhas or Foreigners ; with regard to these there 
arises a doubt as to whether they should be accepted to have 
that signification which is sanctioned by foreign usage, or 
some other meaning should be deduced from them etymologic- 
ally, — the words themselves in their entire form being in this 
case regarded as meaningless. The Purvapaksa accord- 

ing to Prabhakara, as usual, is that such words contained 
in the Veda are meaningless, and that for this reason, the 
Veda in its entirety cannot be regarded as affording valid 
knowledge of Dharma, — thus vitiating the main thesis of 

Brihatl. MS. p. 34. 
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Adhyaya I, put forward in Sutra 2 ; and hence, in order to 
avoid this meaninglessness, some signification should be 
deduced from the etymology of these words. The final 

conclusion, however, is that, inasmuch as in the case of all 
words we accept the meaning assigned to it by usage among 
men, we shall be fully justified, in the case of the words in 
question also, in accepting the usage of the foreigners, in the 
absence of any other source of information. Says Prabha- 
kara* — 

' For this reason, in the understanding of the meaning 
of the Vedic passage, we shall certainly be guided by such 
usage of the foreigner as is not found to be opposed to any 
Arya usage.' — 

As to whether or not the form of the word current 
among foreigners is the correct one, that is always doubtful ; 
but when we find the word in the Veda to be exactly the 
same as that in use among foreigners, we must unhesitatingly 
accept the signification assigned by this usage ; specially in 
the case of such words as denote things found in the foreign 
country only. A recourse to the etymology of the word 

for finding out its meaning would be justifiable only in cases 
where no meaning can be got at though the help of any usage 
in any part of the world, — the meaning assigned by usage 
always having precedence over the derivative meaning — 
' YogadrudhirbaUyasl.' 

18. The difficulty raised above in connection with the 
correct meaning of words leads us on directly to the question 
of the correct form of words, and the rules regarding 
these forms as embodied in Grammar. What bearing the 
trustworthiness of Grammar has upon the authority of the 
Veda is thus explained by Prabhakaraf : — 

' The students of Veda hold that all such words as gauh, 
ashvah, and the like have definite meanings ; in fact, it is only 

" Brihati MS. Page 33b. 
f Brihati MS. Page 34. 
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y/hen these and other words contained in the "Veda hare 
definite meanings that any explanation or comprehension of 
Vedic passages is possible ; and this defi triteness of meaning 
is possible only if the Science of Grammar is authoritative 
and trustworthy ; as in the absence of this, there would be no 
reasonable basis for accepting any definite meaning ; and the 
meaning of the whole Veda becoming thus indefinite and 
uncertain, the Veda comes to have that untrustworthy 
character which is inseparable from all that is indefinite and 
uncertain. Hence in view of the fact that the correct forms 
of words, and their significations, can be ascertained only by 
the help of Grammar, it becomes necessary to enquire into 
the character of works dealing with Grammar, in order to 
ascertain which of these may be accepted as authoritative.'— 

Thus here, as in all other Adhikarams, the subject of 
Grammar is considered only as having a bearing upon the 
general authority of the Veda. 

The Purvapaksa arguments against the necessity of using 
only 'correct' forms of words, — and also against the Science 
of Grammar in general, — may be thus summed up* : — 

(1) The word 'gavl' and such other vernacular 'corrup- 
tions ' are as expressive of the cow and other things as the 
< correct ' word 'gauh' and the like. 

(2) The ' corruptions' are as correct as the so-called 
' correct ' forms. 

(3) They are not 'corruptions'; because they are as 
perceptible by the ear as any other words. 

(4) They are all equally ' eternal,' — as in the case of 
these also we cannot trace any beginning in time. 

(5) No 'transcendental ' result can follow from the use 
of the so-called ' correct ' forms ; as the use of these also only 
serves the ordinary purpose of denoting things ; and also 
because they cannot form the subject of Vedic injunctions. 

- Brihati MS. Page 35. Tantravartika— Translation, Page 298. 
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(6) Grammar cannot be called * Scripture,' because it 
has not got the form of the Veda, — the Science of Grammar 
not differing in any way from the ordinary explanations 
of vernacular words. 

(7) Grammar cannot derive its authority from the 
Veda, as it does not treat of actions, which alone form the 
subject-matter of Veda proper. 

(8) Grammar cannot be regarded as an integral 
part of the Veda, as is it not found to serve any useful 
purpose in matters relating to Pharma, — specially as in 
the expressing of their meanings — the words of the Veda 
do not stand in need of any help of grammar. 

(9) The ordinary usage of words cannot be based upon 
grammar; as it is this latter itself that proceeds on the 
basis of usage. 

In answer to the above the final conclusion is as fol- 
low : — Even though a-certain word be found to be current in 
ordinary usage, there would be no ground for the belief 
that it has been in use from time immemorial ; it is always 
necessary to enquire whether or not it is correctly expressive 
of the meaning which it is intended to convey ; and it is 
this enquiring that the Science of Grammar makes it its 
business to undertake. As a matter of fact, for denoting on© 
thing or idea, there can be only one verbal expression ; and 
there can be no justification for assuming endless synonyms. 
Words and phrases are used for the sole purpose of enabling 
us to talk of things ; and so long as this purpose is served by 
a single verbal expression, no synonyms are permissible. 
In some cases however, we have to accept synonyms, as they 
are found sanctioned by usage in the Veda and the Smritis. 
For the vernacular and other more recent forms of words 
however, there is no such sanctioning authority available ; 
hence there can be no justification for assuming any 
denotative potency in these. 'Potencies' or 'forces' are 
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to be postulated only when without them we cannot explain 
certain well-established facts ; hence when the established 
fact — in the shape of our talking of the cow, /.i. — is found 
possible to explain through the potency of the word ' gaiih ', 
which is found in the Veda, we have no reason for postulating 
a further potency for any vernacular forms of that word. 
Then as regards the fact that the vernacular forms of words 
are actually found to be expressive of the same thing as the 
correct forms, — this must be due to the simlarity of sounds 
the word ' gUvl ' for instance, being similar in sound to ' ffauh, ' 
denotes the cow, not directly, but only through the latter 
word. As regards the Science of Grammar, it is true 
that all correct words are present in the Veda ; but how 
would it ever be possible to collect all these words from out 
of the endless Vedic texts, unless we had the help of Gram- 
mar, which classifies and arranges the words in certain 
well-defined groups, through their derivation ? As for 
the ' eternality ' of this science, it is found as a matter of 
fact — (1) that we cannot think of any point of time where 
some sort of grammatical rules did not exist ; and (2) that 
Vedic injunctions supply the requisite basis for all the six 
factors of science — oh: (a) the derivation of words, (b) the 
correct forms of words, (c) the injunction of using the 
correct forms thus ascertained, (d) the actual use of such 
words, (e) the prohibition of the use of words not so explica- 
ble ; and (f) the actual avoidance of such words. Aud from 
all this we conclude that these are eternal, having had no 
beginning in time. The continuity of the Science of Gram- 
mar is as unbroken as that of the making of the Sacrificial 
Post and other such sacrificial things ; just as in the 
case of the latter, the making of an individual 
Post may have a beginning in time, but the Veda lays down 
an injunction with regard to it, — so in the same manner, even 
though a certain using of the correct words may have a 
beginning in time, yet the Veda can lay down injunctions 
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pertaining to such using. Then again, as regards the 
vernacular words being expressive of their meanings, — 
whether or not a word is really expressive cannot be ascertain- 
ed by usage alone, nor indeed by Grammar alone ; it is only 
when the two conjointly point to a single conclusion that 
the word can be regarded as really expressive. It is for 
this reason that we accept as expressive only such words as 
are correct, that is, which are proved to be so by usage, as 
also by the Science of Grammar. As regards the corrupt 
words, on the other hand, their expressiveness is indicated by 
usage, it is true ; but it is not countenanced by Grammar ; 
and it has been shown above (§15) that Smritis have an 
authority superior to that of usage ; consequently what rests 
solely upon usage cannot be accepted as true when it is 
opposed to Smritis. Hence the incorrect forms of words 
cannot be accepted as rightly expressive; the fact that they 
do denote the same thing as the correct word must be 
attributed to their si nilarity to these latter, as explained 
above. As regards the ' scriptural ' character of the Science 
of Grammar, — even though it is found to bring about only 
ordinary perceptible results, it cannot be denied that there 
must be a transcendental result following from the use of 
the correct word, which could not be brought about by the use 
of the corrupt word, — the authority for the assumption of 
such a transcendental result consisting in those Vedic texts 
which prohibit the use of incorrect words. It is upon this 
prohibition too that the whole science of grammar is based. 
Being thus based upon the Veda, it must be regarded as 
'scriptural.' The authority of grammar is also based upon 
the highest code of ethics : Truth always leads to supreme 
happiness ; and Truth is of two kinds— that pertaining to facts, 
and that to words; consequently, just as the assertion of the 
true state of things is 'good', so also is the utterance of 
the true (i. e., correct) word ; and this latter character of the 
word can be ascertained by grammar alone. 
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19. The question as to whether a certain word is 'cor- 
rect* or not having been settled by grammar, the next ques- 
tion that would arise would be as as to what that word 
signifies. This forms the subject-matter of Sutras 30-35. 
Before entering into this question however, it becomes ne- 
cessary to ascertain if the words found in the Veda are the 
same as those used in ordinary parlance; because most of 
the arguments propounded in this connection would proceed 
upon the basis of ordinary experience; as the Veda itself 
does not say anything regarding the signification of words ; 
and ordinary experience can bear upon only such words as 
are in common use in everyday life ; consequently if the 
words in the Veda were totally different from those in 
ordinary use, there would be no sound basis for ascertaining 
the meaning of Vedic passages, which would thus become 
absolutely untrustworthy. Says Prabhakara * : — 

' It is from the trustworthy character of the Veda that 
we ascertain the purpose of the present enquiry ; and this 
purpose is no other than the recognition of the fact that 
the words used, as also the things signified by them, in the 
Veda are the same as those in ordinary everyday life.' 

The Purmpaksa arguments in support of the view that 
the two are entirely different are put forward in the Bhasya 
and the Brihatl, in the shape of certain examples of words that 
are found in the Veda in a sense entirely different from that 
assigned to them in ordinary speech. This view of the 
Purvapaksa however is not accepted by Kumarila, who bases 
the difference upon the fact that between the two sets of 
words there are distinct differences of pronunciation, accent- 
uation and so forth ; another reasou being that while the 
woman and the Shvdra cannot utter 'Vedic' words, there 
is no such restriction with regard to ordinary words. 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that the 
words a re the same in both cases;— firstly, because, if they 

' Brihatl Ms. Page 36. 
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were different, there would be no means of ascertaining the 
meaning of the words of the Veda, which would thus become 
meaningless and hence untrustworthy ; and secondly, because 
the form of the words is exactly the same in both. 

20. From the above we are led to the question of the exact 
nature of the denotation of words: Does the word — 1 gauh' 
for instance — denote the class, or the individual, or both ? 
The ground for doubt on this point put forward by the Bhasya 
is that — 'while the cognition pertains to the class, the action 
laid down pertains to the individual.' This same view is 
accepted by Prabhakara, * who holds the Anvitabhidhana 
theory, according to which the denotation of a word is obtain- 
ed only through its connection with some particular action ; 
and as each sentence would naturally pertain to some individ- 
ual thing, this theory would appear to lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The above-mentioned ground of 
doubt however is not accepted by Kumarila ; and his reason 
is that, as a matter of fact, the cognition is often found to 
refer to the Individual also (and not always to the Class, as 
the Bhasya asserts). Kumarila bases his doubts as to the 
true denotation of the word upon the fact that both Usage 
and Cognition are found severally to apply to the class and 
the individual, while works on grammar lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The 'class' or 'class-character' has 
been denned by the Bhasya (page 79, bottom) as the com- 
monality of Substances, Properties and Actions ; and this is 
explained by Kumarila in the following words — 

'At the time that we perceive certain cows, we have 

an idea of a certain character that is common to all the vari- 
ous individuals perceived and it is this common character 

or commonality — that constitutes the class.' 

The Individual has been defined by the Bhasya as that 
which is the receptacle or substrate of specific peculiarities. 
The practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact 

• BrihatI Ms. Page 36 b. 
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that if all words denoted only individuals, there could be no 
differentiation of rules into general and particular (the general 
law and its exception) ; and thus it would not be possible for 
the former to bo set aside by the latter ; — this would give rise 
to much confusion. 

The Puroapaksa arguments on the point at issue may be 
thus summed up : — 

(1) Words must denote individuals ; because if they 
did not do so, no injunction of any action would be possible, 
either in the Veda, or in ordinary worldly activity. 

(2) If words denoted only Classes, different ' numbers ' 
and 'cases' o£ nouns would not be possible. 

(3) If nouns denoted only classes, there could be no 
words expressive of qualities of objects, and thus there could 
be no co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. This 
is the Prabhakara interpretation of the Sutra; according to 
Kumarila the form of the argument embodied in the Sutra 
is that — it is only when words denote individuals that there 
can bo a co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. 

Prabbakara, in his characteristic manner, turns this 
question also upon the authority of the Veda. The 
Purvapaksa, according to him, is that it being doubtful 
whether the words contained in the Veda denote individuals 
or classes, the meaning of the whole becomes open to doubt, 
which vitiates the authority of the entire Veda. 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that — 
there is no doubt as to the true meaning of words : it is the 
class that is signified by the viord, because it serves the purpose 
of actions (Sutra 33). The reason for this, given by the 
Bhasya and by Prabhakara,* is that, if the noun denoted the 
individual, we could not explain such injunctions as ' the 
altar is to be built as kite'; because it conld not possibly 
mean the making of an individual bird in the altar ; it must 
° Brihatl MS. Page 37-37b. 
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mean that * with brick and mortar one should make an altar 
of the shape of the kite'; and as it would be impossible for all 
altars to be built tike an individual bird, the word 'shyena', 'kite' 
must mean the class 'kite; and as that alone is the ' deno- 
tation' of the word which is found to be related to a 
sentence, — and here we find the individual kite incapable 
of being so related, — the word must denote the commonality 
or class-character. The Briliati (p. 37b) adds that 

though all this may be true in the case of the particular 
sentence — shyenachitam chinvtta,' —in the case of other 
sentences, it is equally evident that the noun cannot denote 
the class-character ; thus then, it being uncertain as to whether 
the words in the Veda denote the individual or the class, 
•no trust can be reposed on the Veda, containing, as it does, 
words of doubtful signification. In answer to this, the 
Briliati proceeds to point out that, as a matter of fact, we 
find that the injunctive function of an injunctive sentence 
cannot be accomplished until its words afford some idea of 
' commonali ty '; consequently all actions must be related to 
that commonality or class-character, and not to the indivi- 
dual; — the idea of the individual, when necessary, being 
obtained indirectly, through the commonality, with which it is 
inseparably connected. This is what, according to Prabhakara 
is meant by the word * kriyarthatoal' (in Sutra 33). 

Not satisfied with the above exposition of the Siddhaiita 
Kumarila puts it forward in the following form —It h the class 

that is denoted by the word ; -(I) because, as a matter of fact, 

whenever we hear a word, the first idea that it brings up 
before our mind is that of the class — 'Cow' for instance— and 
not of any individual cow ; (2) because if individuals were, 
denoted, then, inasmuch as these are diverse, there could not 
be any such single idea a.s is found to bo actually presented to, 
the mind by the word 'Cow'; and even if this were possible, 
it would only be a conglomeration of all the specific 
characteristics of all individual cows ; (3) because in the case 
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of the denotation of individuals — (A) all individuals cannot be 
denoted ; as that would necessitate the assumption of as 
many expressive potencies in the word as there are indi- 
viduals denoted by it ; and the conception of all individuals 
being an impossibility, the full signification of any word 
could never be grasped ; (B) nor can an aggregate of indi- 
viduals be denoted ; as in this case also all individuals would 
have to be grasped, which is not possible ; and further, all 
units of this aggregate being perishable, the aggregate also 
would be perishable ; and thus there could be no eternality 
in the relationship of the word and its meaning ; (0) nor 
lastly could a single inlividaal be denoted; as the relationship 
of words and meanings would cease to be eternal ; and as it 
could not be ascertained which particular individual is de- 
noted, no business could ever be carried on. 

Then as regards the JPurvapaksa argument, — that no 
sacrificial action would be possible with reference to a 'class', 
if it were the class that was denoted by the word, — it is 
declared (in Sutra 34) that all such actions are laid down for 
the purpose of bringing about certain transcendental results ; 
and as the proper agents for the carrying out of the acts 
leading to these results are the substances, what the word 
denotes is the class, not indeed for the sake of the class 
merely, but only with a view to provide the requisite know- 
ledge of the substance, which knowledge would not be possible 
until the pointing out of the class to which that substance 
belongs. 

21. We have thus seen that due authority and trust- 
worthiness attaches to all the more important factors of the 

Veda, .yiz., Injunctive Sentences, Arthavadas Mantras and 

Names, — as also to the Smritis, &c. based upon the 
Veda. *Apart from these however, we find in many 

cases that the true indication as to what should be done 
is afforded also by Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 

9 Tantravartika — Translation, Page 466. 
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Implications of the words contained in Vedic texts. In 
such cases, these also have to be accepted as authoritative ; 
inasmuch as these also serve the useful purpose of settling 
doubtful points in regard to Dharma. 

Section II. 

Differentiation of Actions and Texts prescribing them. 
Sub-section ( 1 )—-rApurva. 
1. In Section I, Jaimini has described the means of 
knowing Dharma. The first sub-section has shown that the 
Vedic Injunction is such a means par excellence, and the 
other sub-sections have shown that the character of being 
such means belongs also to Arthavadas, Names, Mantras 
Srnritis, Usage, Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 
Implications. Thus the first section has supplied the full 
answer to the question, — ' what are the means of obtaining 
the true knowledge of Dharma ?' In answering this question, 
in detail, it has also been shown that the true character of 
Dharma belongs to such actions as (for instance) the Agni- 
hotra and the Jyotistoma (directly enjoined in the Veda), the 
Astaka (laid down in the Smritis), the Holaka (as established 
by custom), and so forth. But in the preceding section, 
these actions have been mentioned only by way of exemplify- 
ing the general principles therein discussed ; and the detailed 
question of the individual character of these actions was 
left over for the second section. Thus the second section 
supplies the detailed answer to the second question -propound- 
ed by the Bhasya — ' what is Dharma ? — that is to say, what 
are the particular acts that are to be regarded as Dharma ?' 
Or as Prabhakara, with his usual desire for turning the 
entire body of the Sutras upon the Veda itself, states the 
subject of the adhyaya : — ' What are the several texts that 
lay down the various acts that constitute dharma? ' — Hence 
according to Prabhakara the subjact-matter of Adh. II con- 
sists of difference among the texts prescribing the actions, and 
not among the actions directly, these latter being regarded 
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a3 different according to the difference of the texts prescribing 
them. This view of the subject-matter of Adh. II has been 
red-argued in the Shastradipika, in the beginning of Adh. 
III. The third question — ' What are the Scidhanas — the means 
of accomplishing —of Dharma?' — is reserved for the third 
section.* 

2. In order to find out each individual act laid down 
as lOharma, it becomes necessary to have some basis for 
proceeding with the enquiry a3 to differentiating one action 
from the other — from among a number of actions laid down 
in the Veda, &c; and it is this basis that is discussed in the 
present section, where it is shown that one action is to be 
known as different from another when the two are found 
to be mentioned by different words and so on (see beltnv). 
Then again, inasmuch as one action cannot be .regarded as 
entirely different from another, unless the transcendental 
results — apvrvas — proceeding from them be also different, 
we have hero an explanation of the difference among 
the apurvas also. Lastly, so far it would seem that for 
each act there is a distinct ApUrva ; so in order to set aside 
this view, we have the further distinction of Actions into 
'primary' and 'subsidiary,' in connection with which it i3 
shown that it is only the ' primary ' action that leads to an 
independent apurva, while those actions that are ' subsidiary 
tend merely to complete that ' primary ' action to which 
they are subsidiary ; and as such have no distinct Apurvas 
of their own. But this distinction between the '.primary, 
and the ' subsidiary ' action is merely mentioned here, — 
its detailed consideration being left over to sections (3) 
and (4) ; the fourth section deals with the motions of 
actions ; section (5) is devoted to the subject of the order 
in which certain actions have to be performed ; and the ques- 
tion of persons entitled to the performance of sacrifices is 
dealt with in section (6) ; sections (7) to (12) deal witht he 
"See Slidstrad'pikH— Page 193. 
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subject of the Transference of details from one action to the 
other. Thus we find that all the subsequent sections — from 
(3) to (12) — turn upon the Difference among actions, which, 
for that reason, forms the subject of section (2). 

3. Before proceeding with the grounds of difference 
among actions, Jaimini devotes the whole of subsection (1) to 
what has been called by the commentators an ' introduction ' 
to the main subject. This sub-section deals with such matters 
as — (a) which is the word in the injunctive sentence to which 
the apilrva resulting from the enjoined action is related 
sulras 1-4) ; (b) Is there any such thing as ' ApUrva? (sutra 
(5) ; (c) Division of actions into ' primary ' and ' subsidiary ' 
(sutras 6-8), and so forth. In connection with this last 
subject, the further question is raised as to whether verbs 
are always injunctive of some action (primary or subsidi- 
ary), or sometimes they serve other purposes also ; the conclu- 
sion on this point being that in many cases, where it cannot, 
under the peculiar circumstances, enjoin an action, the verb 
has to be regarded as merely expressive of a certain act, 
which it recalls as being the one at the performance of which 
the passage (in which the verb occurs) can serve a useful 
purpose by being recited. As this is found to be the case 
with Mantras mostly, the JBhtisya has interpreted the arfhika* 
rana as proving the fact that Mantras are never purely 
injunctive. In connection with Mantras, in the present 
context, the Sutras supply us with definitions of the three 
principal kinds of Mantras.* 

4. As the existence of Apurva must be proved before 
we consider the question of the word to which it is related, 
we shall change the order of treatment adopted in the Sutras, 
and begin with the question of Apurva. The Puroapaksa 
argument against the assumption of Apurva is thus stated by 
Prabhakara t : — ' 

*'Seo above — Section I, sub-section (1), § 12 and 13. 
f Brihati, MS. p. ilb. 
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' The injunction imparted by the injunctive word only 
urges the agent to the performance of a certain action, 
and not towards anything desired by him ; the action is 
something ephemeral, and is not present immediately before 
the attainment of heaven by the agent ; hence in order to 
meet these difficulties we must accept the Sacrifice itself to 
be either everlasting, or bringing about a certain faculty in 
the agent, or the favours of the deity ; and there is no 
reason for assuming any such thing as the Apurva.' 

In answer to the above, he continues — 

' At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming 
that the Injunction prompts the agent to action; what the 
Injunction really does is to prompt him to exertion ; and the 
particular action denoted by the root is only ' the object of 
that exertion. [Thus then, what is denoted by the injunctive 
sentence is the ' niyoga ' (decree or mandate) ; this ' mandate ' 
urges the 'man to exertion ; and this 'exertion' pertains to 
some sort of action (denoted by the verb).] The assump- 
tion that the action itself is everlasting is against all 
evidence ; the Self also is, by its very omnipresence, inactive ; 
hence what brings about the final result cannot abide in 
the Self.' 

The above passage from the Brihati is not quite clear ; 
nor has it been possible for us to obtain a manuscript of this 
portion oE the commentary, Rijuvimala. But the whole 
subject is discussed, from the Prabhakara stand-point, in 
the Prakaranapanchika (page 185 et seq.), from which the 
following may be gleaned : — 

' There can be no doubt as to the ephemeral character of 
the Sacrifice itself; itisborne-out by everyday experienee. Nor 
can the sacrifice be held to be laid down for the purpose of 
obtaining the favour of the deity ; as there is no evidence in 
support of this ; as a matter of fact also, Sacrifices are never 
performed for that purpose ; the deity is only one to whom 
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the offering is made ; and we could please a deity by only 
such acts as could reach it ; then again, it is not possible 
for any deity to get at all the offerings made by different 
men at all times ; specially because no deity is either eternal 
or omnipresent. Nor can we accept the view that the verb 
with the injunctive affix expresses an action tending to 
produce, in the agent, a certain faculty, which is the 
immediate cause of the final result. This is the view favoured 
by Kumdrila. * We cannot accept this view ; as there is no 
proof for the postulating of the appearance of any such facul- 
ty in the agent. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty 
is not proved either by Perception or by Inference, or even 
by Verbal Authority,— there being no Vedic texts pointing to 
any such faculty ; specially as we find that the action is 
brought about by the exertion of the agent ; and therefore 
the causal potency must reside in this exertion, — which 
exertion therefore should be denoted by the injunctive 
sentence. The assumption of the faculty in question might 
be said to be proved by Presumption, based upon the 
consideration that the action cannot be the cause of the 
final result, without some such faculty lasting during the 
time intervening between the completion of the action and 
the appearance of the result. But what presumption can 
justify us in assuming is some faculty or potency in that thing 
itself which is found to be incapable in the absence of that 
faculty ; so in the case in question, the Presumption can only 
point to some faculty in the Action, and not in the Agent ; 
what appears in the Agent cannot be regarded as 
belonging to the Action ; hence what is brought about by the 
faculty abiding in the Agent cannot be regarded as produced 
by the Action.' 

The whole matter of what the Bhtitta calls ' Apurva ' and 
the Prabhakara ' Niyoga^is thus explained in the Prakarana- 

panchika (p. 187): — ■ 

» Tantmvartika, Translation, p. 504. 
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(1) The second aphorism of adhyaija I has shown that 
what the Injunctive Sentence denotes is karya, something 
to be brought about. (2) In the beginning of adhyaya VI, it 
has been shown that, of this karya denoted by the sentence, 
the Niyojya — i.e. the person prompted to its bringing 
about — is one who is desirous of acquiring for himself some 
desirable result in the shape of Heaven and the like, — this 
person being denoted by the sentence, by virtue of his 
being related to that ka rya. (3) In the Badaryadhikarana 
(III — i-3) it has been proved that it is this karya that is 
the direct cause of the production ^of that desirable result 
which is desired by (and as such, qualifies) the prompted 
person. (4) In the Bevatadhikarana (Su. IX' — i — 9) the Bhasya 
has shown that this karya cannot be the act (of sacrificing, 
for instance) ; as this act cannot possibly be the direct 
cause of tli9 final result ; nor could it be held to lead to the 
result through the favour of the deity to whom the sacrifice 
is offered ; nor can it be regarded as leading to the result 
through a certain potency in the agent ; and it is well known 
' that either the act itself, or any potency abiding in itself, 
does not last long enough to bring about the result. (5) 
In the ApurvadhUcarana (II — i-5] we have the final conclusion 
led up to by all the above adhikaranas : That which is 
denoted by the injunctive affix and other factors of the 
Injunction is the karya inhering in the agent, who is 
prompted by the sentence, and as connected with whom the 
karya is indicated ; as this karya is not cognisable by any 
other means of knowledge, it has been called apurva, some- 
thing new, not known before. The connection of this karya with 
the agent and the action may be thus traced : — The karya by 
its very nature is something brought about by kriti, or opera- 
tion ; and this operation is none other than the exertion of the 
agent. In the BhaDarthadhikaram (II — i — 1) again, it is 
shown that no such exertion is possible, independently of 
some act denoted by the verbal root. Hence what the 
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injunctive sentence denotes, in this connection, is the Niyoga 
or prompting, relating to that act. This act, thus being the 
object of that prompting, conies to be spoken of as the 
instrument by which that prompting is accomplished, as 
shown under III — i — 3. Even though the karya is brought 
into existence at a time other than that of the appearance of 
the final result, yet, inasmuch as it is inseparably related 
to the prompted agent, — in whom the desire for that result 
is present, — and this agent is present at the time of the 
result, — there is nothing incongruous in regarding that karya 
as the direct cause of the result. This karya has been 
called apurva by the Bhasya by reason of its being something 
new to all other means of knowledge, save the Injunctive 
sentence; but the name given to it by Prabhakara is Niyoga 
or prompting, by reason of the fact that it acts as an incentive 
to the prompted person (Niyojya) and makes him put forth 
an exertion towards the accomplishment of the action denoted 
by the verbal root. This karya or Niyoga is expressed 
neither by the verbal root, nor by the injunctive affix, nor by 
any other word in the sentence ; but it is denoted by the 
sentence as a whole ; all other necessary factors being ex- 
pressed by the several words of the sentence individually, 
what the sentence as a whole expresses is this Niyoga as 
related to the prompted person expressed by one of the words 
in the sentence (i e., the word signifying the result, the 
person desiring which is the prompted person). That the 
Niyoga is thus expressed by the sentence is also proved by 
the fact that the general rule is that, that which is the princi- 
pal thing made known by the sentence forms its denotation ; 
and there is no doubt that of all things made known by the 
sentence, the Niyoga is the most important ; for even though 
the final result has all the appearance of the most important 
factor, yet it is the Niyoga that is really such, because it is 
the direct and immediate cause of the result, and it is also 
the immediate effect of the action performed ; and further 
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because the result also has to be regarded as subservient to 
the Niyoga, in view of the fact that the result enters as one of 
the factors necessary for the making up of the full character 
of the Niyoga. To explain — the Niyoga cannot be a true 
Niyoga, until there is a Niyojya, the person to be prompted 
to exertion ; as without exertion there can be no Niyoga ; 
then again, without the agent there can be no exertion ; nor 
can an agent put forth exertion — and be a Niyojya — until 
he is entitled to the undertaking resulting from that exertion ; 
and lastly, it is only the person desiring the result issuing 
from the undertaking that is entitled to its performance ; 
thus indirectly, through the ageut, the result becomes a 
necessary factor in the Niyoga ; this relation between the 
Niyoga and the result being similar to that between the 
master and servant : without the servant the master cannot 
be a true ' master/ and yet it is the master that is , the more 
important person of the two. 

The Prakaranapanchi/ca raises an interesting question 
here : — " Granted that the injunctive sentence — ■* one desiring 
heaven should perform the Jyotistoma,' — expresses the Niyoga 
as proceeding from the action of Jyotistoma Sacrifice, and 
as being the direct cause of attaining heaven. But just as 
the sacrifice being an effect, has only an ephemeral existence, 
and cannot continue till the appearance of the result, — so in 
the same manner, the Niyoga also, as an effect, could not 
but be transient, and as such unable to continue till the 
appearance of the result. Thus the very purpose for which 
the hypothesis of the Niyoga has been put forward, fails to 
be accomplished by it. This cuts off the ground entirely from 
under the whole fabric of the Niyoga or Apurva." The 
author fails to answer this objection satisfactorily. All that he 
says is that the Niyoga does not bring about the result 
immediately ofter it itself comes into existence, because in 
its action towards the bringing about of the result, it stands 
in need of certain auxiliaries, which are not always available, 
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and until whose appearance the result cannot appear. 
This explanation does not meet the difficulty that the Niyoga 
itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the result 
appears. He has explained in another place that, it is 
through the prompted agent, that the Niyoga, though itself 
appearing at the present time, brings about the result. This 
however is as much as to say that the Niyoga produces some- 
thing in the agent, which latter something brings about the 
result ; and thus this much-vaunted theory of the Prabhahara 
is found to be less acceptable than the Bhatta view, by 
which the action, — of sacrificing — itself produces a certain 
faculty in the agent, which faculty brings about the result 
at the proper time ; while Prabhakara appears to assume a 
Niyoga intervening between the action and the something 
lasting that is produced in the agent, he does not call it 
' faculty,' but which comes to be the same. * In order 

to meet the difficulty, Shalikanatha has been forced to call 
in the aid of ' Fate'; he says that it is only when the Niyoga 
is aided by Fate that it brings about the result. This after 
all is a very poor explanation to be offered by the ' Mimam- 
san*snata as he has called the followers of Prabhakara. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, 
what has been said above may be all right so far as those 
actions are concerned which are laid down as to be perform- 
ed with a view to a certain result ; but how would it apply to 
those actions which ara to be performed merely in fulfilment 
of a duty incumbent upon all persons, without reference to 
any result?, — or to those passages that lay down the non-doing 
of certain acts ? The answer to this is that, in the expla- 
nation of Niyoga, the Prabhakara has brought in the result, 
not as something desired by the agent, but only as something 
the presence of which makes a person entitled to the per- 
formance of a certain act ; in the case of those actions then, 

* Herein lies the only justification for Prabhakura-'s views being regarded 
1 j;aurava<t-dQravaDtam. ' 
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that are laid down as necessary duties to be performed 
throughout life, — any person who is endowed with life being 
entitled to the performance of those acts, the character of 
the 'Agent' becomes fully accomplished ; and this is all that 
is needed for the explanation of the Niyoga. 

By Kumarila's view the Apilrva is 'a capability in the 
principal action, or in the agent, which did not exist prior 
to the performance of the action, and whose existence is 
proved by the authority of the scriptures'.* Before the 
sacrifices laid down as leading to heaven are performed, 
there is in the Sacrifices themselves, in the first place, an 
incapability of leading to heaven, and in the second place, 
in the agent, that of attaining to heaven. Both these 
incapacities are set aside by the performance of the sacrifice ; 
and this performance creates also a positive force or 
capacity, by virtue of which heaven is attained ; and to this 
latter force or capability we give the name ' Apurva.' The 
proof for the existence of such an Apurva lies in Presump- 
tion, — based upon the fact that without some such force 
many Vedic passages are wholly inexplicable. For instance, 
there are many passages declaring that certain sacrifices 
lead the sacrificer to heaven, — the idea being that he goes 
to heaven, not indeed immediately on'the completion of the 
sacrifice, but after death. The questioa then arises that, as 
a general rule the effect comes into existence while its cause 
is still present, or immediately after the cause has ceased to 
exist; bat in the case in question, the sacrifice ceases to 
exist at the present time, while the attainment of heaven 
comes ten or twenty years later. This can be explained 
only by the hypothesis that the sacrifice, on its completion, 
produces directly a certain potency or faculty in the agent, 
which resides in him, like many other faculties, throughout 
life, at the end of which it leads him to heaven. Without some 
such inte rvening potency— as the connecting link between 

• Tantrav&rlika— Translation, page 504. 
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the sacrifice and its ultimate result — the causal relation be- 
tween these two cannot be explained. Apurva thus is nothing 
more than a force set in motion by the performance of the 
action, — this force being the direct instrument whereby, 
sooner or latter, the action accomplishes its result. There is 
nothing incongruous in this hypothesis ; as every action is 
actually found to set going certain forces, either in some sub- 
stance, or in persons connected with those substances ; and the 
force thus set going accomplishes its result, as soon as it reaches 
its full development with the aid of attendant auxilliaries. 
The whole process is thus briefly stated systematically in the 
Nyayamulavistara : — 

'(1) The sentence — "one desiring heaven should per- 
form sacrifices " — lays down the fact that the sacrifice is 
instrumental in the bringing about of the attainment of heaven. 
(2) Then arises the question — how can the sacrifice, which 
ceases to exist at the moment that it is complete, bring about 
the result at a much later time ? (3) The answer to this is that 
the sacrifice accomplishes the final result through the agency 
of the force called Apurva. (4) A further question arises — 
how is this apurva brought into existence ? (5) The 
answer is — by the performance of the Sacrifice.' 

In all simple sacrifices, there is a single, apurva leading to 
a single result. But there are certain elaborate sacrifices 
which are highly complex, being made up of a num- 
ber of subsidiary sacrifices ; such, for instance, as the 
JDarsha-Paurnamafia sacrifices. In all such Sacrifices, there 
are as a rule four kinds of apurva: — (1) The PhalapUrva — 
that which brings about the result directly, and which is the 
immediate cause of the result ; (2) the Samuday 'apurva — 
in the Darsha-Paurnamam sacrifices, the three sacrifices 
performed on the New Moon day form one group, and the three 
performed on the Full Moon Day another group; each of 
these groups occurring at different points of time could not have 
a single apurva ; hence each group has a distinct apurva of 
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its own, the two apTirvas combining to produce the final 
Phalapurva ; and each of these distinct apurvas is called a 
' Samudayapurva; (3) the Vtpattyapurva — i. e., the three 
apurvas following from each of the three sacrifices forming 
the ' X>arsha' group ; these three Apurvas lead to the 
Samudayapurva of the group ; which, when combining with 
the Samudayapurva of the 'Paarnamasa' group, leads to the 
final Phalapurva ; (4) the Augapurva — each of the three 
sacrifices of the group is made up of a number of minor acts, 
each of which in its turn, must have a distinct apurva of its 
own ; as otherwise the act could not help in the final 
Phalapurva. 

5. The general law having been established, that every 
action enjoined in the Veda brings about an apurva, the 
Sutras proceed to note certain exceptions. These exceptions 
form the subject-matter of Sutras II — i — 6 to 8; — which 
also deal with the distinction of actions into ' primary' and 
* secondary.' The chief basis of this distinction may be thus 
explained -.—Every action is related to a certain material 
substance ; and hence the material has been regarded as 
serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the action. 
In certain cases, the action mentioned turns upon itself and 
imparts an aid to the material ; as for instance, in the case 
of the threshing which cleans the corn ; while in some cases 
the action rests upon itself entirely, its sole purpose being 
its own fulfilment— e. g. the performance of a sacrifice. 
In this latter case, there naturally arises a desire in the mind 
of the agent to know what useful purpose would be served 
by the action ; and where no visible purpose iff found to be 
served by it, we have to assume a transcendental result in 
the shape of the apurva. Where, however,— e. g. in the case 
of the threshing of the corn— the action is found to serve a 
distinctly visible purpose, we have no reason for assuming 
any transcendental result ; specially as the injunction of the 
action is quite justified by a visible end. From the 
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above distinction it follows that — those actions that do not tend 
to make a material are ' primary' actions (Sutra II — i — 7). 
And the reason for this is that these actions — which do not 
serve to bring into existence any material substance, or to 
produce a certain peculiarity in a substance already extent 
— cannot but be regarded as bringing about transcendental 
results, and as such being ' primary.' Those again are 
' secondary ' actions which are meant to make material sub- 
stances — (Sutra II — i— 8), — such actions, for instance, as 
the consecrating of the sacrificial fire, the appointment of 
priests at a sacrifice, the threshing and grinding of the corn, 
and so forth. It may be noted here that the distinction 

of actions into ' primary ' and ' secondary ' is distinct from 
the subject of 'anr/a' or ' shesa' (Subsidiary) and ' angin 
(Principal); as the former refers to actions alone, while the 
latter is a relationship subsisting between actions on the one 
hand and Substances, Qualities and Purifications on the other. 
This latter forms the subject-matter of section (3). 

6. Having proved the existence of the apurva, we now 
proceed to consider the question — Which is the word in the 
injunction of an action with which the result of that action 
is related, and which would, on that account, indicate the 
difference or non-difference among the apurvas leading up to 
the results, and thence also among the actions themselves. 
The first step in the answer to this question is — that the 
result is related to only one word in the injunctive sentence; — 
and the second, that it is related either to the noun or to the 
verb. This then leads to the final question — To which 
of these two — the noun or the verb — is the result 
related ? The answer to this is contained in what 
has been called the ' Biavarthadhi/carana' * (Sutras II — 
i — 1 to 4). That the result cannot be related to the noun 
follows from the very nature of nouns : Nouns are the name3 
of things already accomplished, and not standing in need of 

• Briftati—US. pp. ii—il ; Tmntravartika, Trail ilation, pp. 473—96. 
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any thing else, — being self-sufficient in their denotation. 
That word, on the other hand, to which the main result ia 
related, must, as a matter of fact, be something that has 
yet to be accomplished, and as such stands in need of such 
agencies as would help in its accomplishenent. It is only 
Verbs that are found to be expressive of things that donot al- 
ready exist at the time, but have got to beaccomplished with the 
help of certain agencies. And inasmuch as the Apurva also is 
something that is yet to he accomplished, it is to the Verb 
that it must be closely related. 

As to how the Apurva is related to the verb, this may 
be thus explained : — Every verb in an injunctive sentence is 
found to be made up of a verbal root and the injunctive 
affix. This affix denotes what has been called ' vidhi ' or, 
more technically, ' bhaoana ', by which is meant the activity of 
the agent towards a, certain course of action. That is to say, 
the injunctive affix in the word ' yajeta, ' signifies 
that 'the agent must put forth his effort towards a definite 
end.' This is what has been called the * Art hi bhaoana' ; 
while the factor of prompting that accompanies the injunc- 
tive is called the ' Shabdi bhaoana.' But in the present 
connection it is the Arthl bhaoana that concerns us. 

As soon as we have realised the above import of the 
bhaoana, we are confronted by the following three questions — 
(1) what is it that is to be accomplished by the effort of the 
agent ? ,(2) by whit is it to be accomplished? and (3) how 
is it to be accomplished? (1) As for the first question it 
naturally follows that it is the desirable result mentioned in 
the sentence that has to be accomplished ; as regards the 
second, the answer is supplied by the particular action 
expressed by the verbal root in connection with which the 
injunctive affix appears , — in the case of the word 'yajeta \ 
the action of Yaga, Sacrifice, denoted by the root ' yaji '; and 
lastly, as regards the third question, the answer is supplied 
by the details of procedure laid down in the Veda in con- 
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nection with the action. Thus it is to the verb alone that the 
result can be related , — both grammatically and materially ; 
and hence it is the injunctive verb alone that can show 
whether or not any two apurvas are different ; and from this 
it would follow as a corrollary if any two actions 
expressed by the two verbs are one and the same or 
different. * 

This leads us on to the main subject of the section — the 
Difference among Actions. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (2). 
Difference among Actions. 

1. Before proceeding with the question of what 
differentiates one action and apurva from another, we shall 
explain the different kinds of action, t I. The first division 
of actions is into —(1) Laukika — worldly, and (2) 
Vaidika — Vedic, pertaining mainly to the other- world. II. 
Vedic Actions are classed under three heads : — (1) Positive 
or Action Proper, the performance of an act, (2) Negative, 
or Avoidance of an act, (3) Positive-Negative, or Partaking 
of the character of both Performance and Avoidance, also 
called ' Paryudasa.' Another division of Vedic Actions 
is into — (1) Gunakurma or Secondary (Auxiliary) Action, 
and (2) Pradhana or Artha-karma or Primary action. III. 
Of Positive Actions the three main divisions are into the 
three kinds of ' Sacrifice' — (1) ' Yaga ' Sacrifice Proper, the 
offering of a certain substance to a deity, (2) ' Roma 'offering 
of the substance into lire or water, and (3) JDana — the waiving 
of one's own proprietary right over a thing in favour of 
another person. % Katyayana§ draws a further distinction 

° In connection with the Shabdi bhaoana, what is accomplished is the activity 
of the ageiit ; it is accomplished by the injunctive word in the Veda ; and by means of 
the idea of the excellence of the activity afforded by tha Arthavada passages. 

t Mlmdmsabalaprakdsha, pp. 8l et. seq. 

% See last chapter, on ' Sacrifice.' Mlm. Su, IV— ii— 28. 

§ Sfrrauta-Satra, 1-27, 28. 
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between Yaga and Roma, — the former being that in which 
the offering is made by a man standing and pronouncing the 
syllable l vasat ' at the end of the mantra, while in the Roma 
the man ia sitting and pronounces the syllable ' svaha.' 
Positive Action is divided into another three classes, by the 
followers of Kumarila (specially by Parthasarathi Mishra) : — 
(1) Kratvartha — accomplishing something tending to the 
fulfilment of the Sacrifice, for instance, all Subsidiary Ac- 
tions, called * gunakarma' (2) Purusartha — accomplishing 
something desired by the agent, for instance, all Primary 
Actions, also called * Arthakarma,' that which produces the 
Apurva directly ; and (3) those that are neither Kratvartha nor 
Purusartha, for instance, the Agnyadhana. These three 
divisions have been mentioned by Parthasarathi in the 
Tantraratna, under the adhikaranaon JDravyarjaua* Prabha- 
kara however accepts only the first two of these ; nor i3 
there any authority for the third division, either in the 
Bhasya or the Vartika. The two-fold classification, as 
accepted by Shabara as well as by Prabhakara and Kumarila, 
is based upon the authority of the Sutra itself. IV. The 
Kratvartha Action is divided into — (1) Aradupakaraka — 
helping the Sacrifice indirectly, through distinct subsidiary 
apuroas ,—e.g. the Prayajas; and (2) the Sannipattyopa- 
karaka, helping the Sacrifice directly. V. The Sannipa- 
ttyopakaraka Action is of three kinds : — (1) that which fulfils 
a visible purpose ; (2) that which accomplishes an invisible 
or transcendental purpose ; and (3) that which fulfils both 
visible and invisible ends. The first of these again is of 
two kinds — (a) that which brings about something visible 
in substances to be used at the Sacrifice, and (b) that which 
effects some visible result in that which ha,s been used, — this 
latter action being called ' Pratipnttikarma.' The second kind 
of the Sannipattyopakaraka is also of three kinds : — (1) 
That which affects the substance tbat'/tas been used — e.g., 



•Miin. Su. IV— i— (Fuurth Varnalta). 
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the burning up of the substances out of which the offerings 
have been made ; (2) That which affects the substance to be 
used — e. g. the sprinkling of water over the Corn; and (3) 
that which is performed and affects the substance at the time 
that it is being used, — e.g. the offering of the cake without 
turning the vessel. Another division of the Kratvartha 
Action is into the following four kinds : — (1) Ulpatli or 
Productive Action — e. g. the kneading of the dough, which 
produces the eake ; (2) Prapti or Approaching, — e. g. the 
milking of the cow, whereby the milk is got at; (3) 
Vikriti or Modificatory, — e. g. the threshing of the corn, which 
changes its shape ; and (4) Samskriti or Purificatory, — e. g. 
the sprinking of water over the corn. 

Another classfication of Vcdic Actions is into the 
following four classes: — >(1) Prakritiov Archetypal, — e.g. 
the Agnihotra ; (2) Vikriti or Ectypal, — e. g. the Masagnihotra ; 
(3) Prakrili — Vikriti, partaking of the character of both, — e.g^ 
the Agnlsomlya, the Savanlya and the like, the former being 
the ectype of the Darshapurnamasa, but the archetype of the 
Savanlya (see Mlm. Su,. VIII — i— 14) ; and (4) That which is 
neither archetypal nor ectypal, — e. g. the Barvihoma ; that this 
is neither the one nor the other has been explained in the 
last adhikarana of the VIII adhyaya of Mini. Su. 

The most well-known classification of Vedic actions is 
into — (I) Nitya, Absolutely Necessary, — e. g. the performance 
of the daily Sandhya ; (2) Nuimittilca, Necessary but for 
certain specified occasions, — e. g. the performance of the Jyotis 
sacrifices on the advent offspring (see Mlm.. Su. VI) ; and (3) 
Kamya, Performed for a specific worldly end, — e.g. the Karlrl 
sacrifice, performed for obtaining rain. 

The above are the main divisions of the Positive Action. 
The Negative Action — Cessation from Activity, or Non- 
performance — is of two kinds: — (1) Kratvartha, — e. g. the 
non-holding of the Sodashin vessels at the Atiratra sacrifice; 
and (2) JPurusartha-—e. g. the non-killing of animals. 
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The third kind of action, — which is neither Positive nor 
Negative- is also of two kinds : — (1) Kratvartha, — e.g. the 
recitino- of the ' yeyajamaha ' hymns at the performance of 
the main sacrifice, and their non-reciting at the Anuyajas. 
and (2) Purumrtha, — e. g the vow to not see the rising one. 

2. Having explained tho more important divisions 
of Action, we shall now turn our attention to the main question 
of the Section — what are the means by which we ascertain 
the difference or non-dift'erence among actions ? There are 
six means of ascertaining the fact that one action is different 
from another * : — 

(1) Difference in words — when two actions are found to 
be mentioned by two distinct words, there is no doubt that 
they are intended to be regarded as entirely distinct ; specially 
so when the difference is between the verbs, the roots where- 
of are directly expressive of the action. ' As the Niyoga or 
jLpurva is related to the verb, as shown above, we must 
accept as many distinct apurvas, and hence actions, as there 
are verbs in the sentence' — says the Brihatl (page 52 b). 

(2) Repetition — When tho verb is found to be repeated — 
e.g. in the passage ' Samidho yajati, tariiinnpatam yajati, &c, 
&c.' f — each 'yajati ' is regarded as mentioning a distinct 
sacrifice. 

(o) Mention of number — -when it is distinctly laid down 
that there should be ' three libations,' each of these three 
must be regarded as a distinct action. 

(4) Di fference of names — in the passage " esa vishva~ 
jyotih esa saroajyoM, &c.,' — it is clear that each of the names 
' vishvajyoiUi ' and ' saroajyotih ' pertains to a distinct action. 

(5) Difference of material — The sentence ' Vaishvadevl 
umiksa' speaks of the offering of the amiksa to the Vishve- 

° Jfimammparibh&fd — Page 45. Jfima uisa-Sutra — Adbyaya II, Padas 2 and 3 
t A passage referring to certain offerings to the Seasons , — occurring in the Sha'_ 
tapatka-Bruhmana 1. 5. 3. 9 el seq- 
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devas ; and the sentence ' Vojibhyo vajinam ' similarly speaks 
of the offering of the vujina to the Vajius ; and from this it is 
clear that the offering of the Amiksa is one action and that of 
the Vaj'ina another. 

(6) Difference of context — we find the sentence ' Upasad- 
bhishcharitva ma samagnihotranj uhoti,' — ' Having performed 
the Vpasarl sacrifices, one performs the Masagnihotra,' — in 
a context entirely different from that of the ordinary 
Agnihotra ; and this fact shows that the Masagnihotra Sacri- 
fice herein laid down is an action that is entirely different 
from the ordinary Agnihotra, — even though the details of the 
two sacrifices are entirely alike. In this connection the 

Mlmamsa-Sutra (Adhyaya II, Pada 4, Sutras 8 to 32) raises 
the question as to whether or not the ' Agniliotra' mentioned 
in a passage of the Madhyandina Rescension of the Yajurveda 
is the same as that mentioned in a passage of the Kanva 
Rescension ; and the final conclusion is that the two are one 
and the same ; mentioned in different Rescensions for different 
sets of readers. It is only when actions are mentioned in 
different contexts of the same rescensionai text that they are 
to be regarded as different. 

Section (3) — Sub-Section (1). 
Mutual Superviency among Actions. 

1. The difference among actions having been establish- 
ed, the next question that arises is — is each and every action 
expressed by verbs occurring in the Vedic texts an inde- 
pendent act by itself, bringing into existence a distinct 
Apurva ? — or, are some Subordinate to, and subserve the 
various purposes of, some others ? — and if the latter, — what 
actions are subservient to what ? Though this is what 

forms the main subject of section (8), yet it will be shown 
here that it is not only actions that are subservient or subsid- 
iary to actions, but that under the word ' subsidiary' — 
> shesa,' ' ailga,' ' ashrita' — are also included Substances and 
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their properties. The consideration of this point is all the 
more important, as the subject-matter of all the rest of the 
Sutras (sections 4 to 12) are, directly or indirectly, based 
upon this relationship of the 'principal' and 'subsidiary' 
among actions, as says Kumarila* — 

2. The ' Subsidiary' — ' Shesa ' — is defined ag that 
which is for the sake of another (III — i — 2) ; that is 
to say, that which is indicated by direct assertion, &c. 
as aiding some action towards the fulfilment of its Apiirva ; 
this latter qualification being necessary in order to preclude 
mere verbal relationship. This being for the sake of another 
does not necessarily in itself imply that the Subsidiary 
should in some way help the Principal ; but such help is 
assumed on the strength of Presumption. For instance, in 
the case of the action of sprinkling water on the corn, the 
fact of its having been laid down in connection with a sacrifice 
leads to the presumption that it must accord some help to 
that sacrifice. Similarly in the case of the Pranjajas, laid 
down in connection with the JJarshapurnamasa sacrifice, we 
find that these latter stand in need of some help ; and also 
that there are certain other actions laid down (in the shape 
of the Prayajas), which stand in need of some other action 
to which they could accord help ; and this mutual need leads 
us to the presumption that the Prayajas subserve the 
JDarshapurnamasa. 

3. Before proceeding further we shall stop a while to 
discuss a question that has led to some confusion in the 
minds of all students of PurvainTrnamsu. In the Mimamsa- 
sutra, II — i — 7, 8, we have a divisioa of actions into 'pri- 
mary ' and ' secondary,' the two Sutras providing us with 



" Tantravartika— Text, p. C55 and G60. 
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the definitions of the two kinds. The question arises — * Inas- 
much as the ' secondary ' action will be necessarily subservient 
to the ' primary,' where is the use of raising the question at 
all, in adhyaya III ?' 

There are two answers to this question : — (1) that the 
Stitras in adhyaya II have taken note of actions only, and 
those also only such as are actually found to fulfill only visible 
ends ; while the third adhyaya takes up, not only all actions — 
serving visible as well as invisible ends — but substances, 
mantras and such other details also. This answer is 

rejected by Kumarila* on the ground that, in that case, the 
subject of adhyaya II would be only a part of what is dealt 
with in adhyaya III ; the answer that he proposes is as 
follows : — (2) that the actions mentioned in the second 
adhyaya — the threshing of the corn for instance, — are 
' subservient 1 can be ascertained only from what the Sutras 
say in the third adhyaya ; what has been said in the second 
adhyaya therefore is only this, that those actions cannot be 
regarded as leading to an apurva, for the simple reason that 
they are found to accomplish only visible purposes ; ' and 
under the circumstances, if they were to produce an apurva 
also, they would be bringing about two results' — adds the 
Rijuvimala (MS. Vol. Ill, page 11). 

According to Prabhakara,* the connection between the 
two adhyatjas is thus explained : — What has been explained 
in the second adhyaya. is only the difference among injunctive 
texts ; that is to say, it has been shown there how two texts 
are to be regarded as different, by reason of the difference 
in their results — apurva — spoken of in each, and also of the 
difference in the several adjuncts of these ; and as ' action ' 
is one of the most important of these adjuncts, the difference 
among actions has also been explained in that adhyaya, — but 
this last only as the basis of differentiation among 

° Tantravartika, page 670. 

f Brihati page 65, aud Rijuvimala, Vol. Ill, page 1. 
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the texts; and thus the difference therein dealt with is 
that based upon the consideration of the connection 
among the words of the injunctive texts. While the 
difference upon which the subject-matter of the third 
adhyaya is based is that of the Niyoga or aptirva resulting 
from actions.* The distinction herein drawn will be 

made clear from the example of the sentence 'graham 
sammarsti '; here the relationship between the graha (vessel) 
and the washing expressed by the words is only that of the 
vessel being the ' objective ' of the action of washing ; while 
the relation of ' subserviency ' between the two is based upon 
the fact that the washing is ' subservient ' to the vessel as 
leading to some other result. Thus it is found that what 
is dealt with in the third adhyaya is closely connected with 
what has gone before in the second adhyaya. 

4. The answer to the question — what is it that can be 
the ' subservient ' or ' subsidiary'? — is supplied by the Sutras 
III — i — 3 and 4, wherein it is stated that the character of 
the ' subsidiary ' can belong to— (1) ' substances, (2) acces- 
sories (i. e. mantra and deity) and (3) purifications ' (these 
three only, according to Badari — Sutra 3 ; but according to 
Jaimini, also to) (4) 'actions, (5) results, and (6) human 
agents.' (Sutra 4). (1) That substances are subservient to 
Sacrifices follows from their very nature ; they exist, because 
they subserve some purpose. (2) Mantras and Deities also 
are necessary appendages to the Sacrifice. (3) Such puri- 
ficatory or preparatory acts as the threshing of the corn come 
to be regarded as ' subservient ' to Sacrifices, in view of the 
fact that Sacrifices need some ' substances out of which the 
cake and such other things could be made ; the cake, for 
instance, must be made of some corn ; but no entire corn can 
make it ; the grains have to be threshed and cleaned, so that 
it may be used for the making of the cake to be used at the 
Sacrifice. (4) Actions (Sacrifices) also are ' subservient' 



° See Rijuvirnala — Vol. Ill, page 3. 
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to their result ; as it is for the sake of the result that the 
action is performed. (5) The result is ' subservient,' 

because it is for the sake of the human agent that seeks it, 
and accomplishes it by means of the action. (6) The 

Human Agent is ' subservient ' to the actions, — being the 
' performer ' who will accomplish the action, for the sake of 
which, therefore, he would exist. The 'subserviency* of the 
agent to the action is expressed by the word enjoining the 
act; for instance, of the word ' yajeta ' the 'Sacrifice' forms 
the principal factor in the denotation; and as no such action 
as the 'Sacrifice' would be possible without an agent, the 
agent also must be regarded as implied by the same 
word. Apart from this, there are cases where the 

human agent occupies the most subordinate position ; e. g. 
in the case where the man is required simply for the purpose 
of measuring the height of the sacrificial post. 

The above is the view of Jaimini as interpreted by the 
Bhasya ; which quotes the interpretation of the ' author of 
the Vritti ' (Upavarsa), — the sense of which may be thus 
stated : — It is only Substances, Mantras and Deities and 
Purificatory Acts that can, by their very nature, be ' sub- 
servient ' to sacrifices as held by Badari ; as it is only 
these that can never be 'principals'; and the reason for 
this view, says the Brihatl (p. 66b), lies in the fact that 
the Niyoga or Apurva is accomplished by the Sacrifice, which, 
in its turn, is accomplished by Substances, Mantras aud 
Deities and Purificatory Acts, which latter alone are force8 
contributing to the ultimate result. — ' To the other three 
things, mentioned by Jaimini, the subserviency can be- 
long only relatively ; for instance, the Sacrifice (mentioned 
in Sutra 4) is principal in relation to the substance, but 
subservient in relation to the result; the result (mentioned 
in Sutra 5) is principal in relation to the Sacrifice, but 
subservient in relation to the agent ; the human agent 
(mentioned in Sutra 6) also is principal in relation to the 
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result, but subsidiary to such acfc3 as the measuring of the 
Sacrificial post.' (Shabara Bhasya, page 211). — 

The meaning of this is that the first three — Substance 
and the rest — are always ' subsidiary '; they are never 
'principal '; while the latter three — Result and the rest — are 
both * principal ' and ' subsidiary' in relation to one another. 

5. ' Subsidiaries' or 1 Angas' have been divided by 
Kumarila and his followers! into two classes — (1) the Direct 
and (2) the Indirect. Those subsidiaries which, either 
directly or indirectly, help in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, 
and, only through that sacrifice, the ultimate Apurva, are called 
'Direct '; e.g., the substance corn, and its purificatories, the 
threshing and water-sprinkling, the deity and the 
mantras ; the sprinkling of water produces,- in the corn, a 
certain peculiarity not otherwise possible ; the threshing 
helps by removing the chaff from the grain ; the corn itself 
helps by constituting the cake ; the mantras help by recalling, 
and consecrating, the deity : and lastly, the deity helps 
directly by being one to whom the offering is made ; 
and unless there is such a deity, there can be no 'Sacrifice'» 
which is only the offering of substances to a deity. Thoso 
011 the other hand, are called ' Indirect ' subsidiaries which 
produce distinct apurvas of their own,— these apiirvas ap- 
pearing in the soul of the performer, — and which, through 
these apurvas, help the ultimate apurva of the Sacrifice. 

Prabhakara and his followers J proceed on a somewhat 
different line, as regards the classification of Subsidiaries . 
their classification is more logicial and exhaustive ; it is into 
the following four heads : — (1) 'Jati' or Class-character, (2) 
<Guna' or Quality, (3) 'Dravya' or Substance, and (4) 

0 fantravdrtika — Page, 675. 

+ Mimdmsaparibhdsd, pp. 16-17, also Shastradlpika, p. 202. 
X Prakaranapafichika pp. 202-5. 
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' Bhavarthatmaka' or such things as are denoted by verbs, 
e.g., actions. The last of these ia subdivided into the San- 
nipattyopakaraka or Direct and the Aradupakaraka or In- 
direct. That which produces its direct effects in a certain 
thing that is a Karaka in, — i.e., conducive to — the fulfilment 
of the Sacrifice, is its Sannipattyopakaraka (p. 202) ; e.g. the 
Sitting of the Sacrificer, the thumping of the material object 
offered, &c.; these have no apurvas of their own, but are 
related to the final Apurva of the Sacrifice to which they 
are 'subsidiary.' The Sannipattyopakaraka again is divid- 
ed into the following four kinds (p. 202)— (a) that which 
brings into existence a certain substance, — e.g. the kneading 
of the flour, which brings into existence the dough that did 
not exist before; (5) that which leads to the acquisition of 
a certain substance, — e.g. the milking, which leads to the 
acquisition of the milk that existed already; (e) that which 
produces some modification in the substances, — e.g. the boil- 
ing of ghee which changes the solid into the liquid form ; 
and (d) that which purifies, — e.g. the sprinkling of water 
over the corn, which does not produce any material change 
in the corn, but adds to it something invisible and trans- 
cendental. 

By the Bhatta view, the Sannipattyopakdrakas have 
no distinct apurvas of their own, — their full effect lying in 
the accomplishment of certain material substances; they have 
thus only visible effects, (see Trantravartika Translation, 
p. 526) and help the final apurva of the Sacrifice only through 
the aid that they impart to the material fulfilment of that 
sacrifice. But even though the subsidiaries themselves do 
not bring about an apurva, it is held by the Bhatta that 
a distinct apurva does proceed from the recourse that is had 
to the particular subsidiary. Says the Shastradipika 
(p. 203) — ' Niyamadristantu kalpardyam, tad varamekameva 
dristarthavaghataniyamad arlristam kalpilam. For instance, 
the visible effect, the removal of the chaff, for which the 
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thumping of the corn is laid down, can be fulfilled by many 
ways; and so even though the thumping itself may not pro- 
duce an apurva, the choice that the performer exercises, in 
having recourse to the thumping out of the several other ways 
of removing the chaff, does produce an apurva. The reason 
for this is that, according to Kumarila, every Vedic injunction 
must, by its very nature, be related to an apurva; and as 
the thumping is enjoined, it must b9 related to an apurva 
but as the action of thumping itself is found to be productive 
of only a visible result, in the shape of the removal of the 
chaff, the apurva to which it is related must be due to the 
choice of that particular method of removing the chaff, in 
preference toothers; and the real reason underlying all this 
lies in the fact that a Vedic Injunction must lay down a 
JJharma; and an injunction that would not have what it 
enjoins conducive to an apurva, would lose its character of 
'Injunction of Dharma' ; and as the action itself is found to 
be conducive to only a visible end, we must accept an apurva 
proceeding from the choice that is exercised ; it is for this 
reason that these injunctions have been called '.Restrictive. ' 

The above view is traversed by the Prabhakara in the 
following manner:— In the case of the thumping of the corn, 
we find that the words of the text enjoining it, the thing 
(the corn) itself, the nature of the thing and the action enjoined, 
— all point to the fact that the only result that can be 
brought about is the removal of the chaff from the grain. 
Now if over and above this result, an apurva were assumed, 
■we would fall into the absurdity of a single action being 
related to, and bringing about, two results. Then as to 
how there can be a Vedic Injunction of that which refers 
to Borne material substance that already exists, — the expla- 
nation is that what the injunction lays down does not refer 
t& the mere shape or material form of the corn, but to the ac- 
tion tyf thumping ; and this thumping of the corn in relation to 
the Sacrifice, can not be known by any other means except the 
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injunction; hence the injunction can not be called 'restrictive', 
but purely 'original,' laying down, as it does, something 
not otherwise known; because what the injunction means 
is that the Sacrifice is to be related to that com lohich has its 
chaff removed by thumping ; and the restriction and specifica- 
tion of the particular method of removing the chaff is only a 
Secondary purpose served by the injunction, and not itself the 
object of the injunction. This may be thus explained: — If the 
thumping had not been laid down in connection with (and 
as subsidiary to) a certain apurva, (the apurva of the Primary 
Sacrifice), — but simply for the sake of the visible result of 
removing the chaff, which would be all that was meant as 
necessary for the preparation of the cake, — then, inasmuch 
as this visible purpose could have been fulfilled by the tear- 
ing of the corns with the nails also, there would be no 
necessity for the thumping ; while, if the thumping is laid down 
in connection with a transcendental result of the sacrifice, in 
the shape of the apurva, then, as in view of this injunction, 
the apurva could not be brought about if any other method 
of removing the chaff were adopted, — the specification of the 
process becomes necessary; and thus this specification is only 
the motive of the injunction. And as for the fact of the 
thumping being related to the apurva, this is not known by 
any other means save the injunction in question ; and thus in 
view of this also, the injunction lays down something not 
otherwise known and hence must be regarded as an ' original ' 
and not a ' restrictive ' injunction. 

Though the Sannipattijopalcaralea is related to an Apurva 
(that of the Sacrifice), it does not produce any Apurva of its 
own ; as all that the action does is the bringing about 
of something visible ; — e. g., the removal of the chaff ; 
and yet it is a fit object of injunction, as it does, 
indirectly through the fulfilment of the sacrificial performance, 
help in the accomplishment of the final Apurva of that 
sacrifice. That is why such actions have been called 
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' sannipattyopakaraka ' — yagasvarupe eva sannipattya tasya- 
purvasiddhavupakurvantl . This relationship to the Apurva 
is ascertained from the proximity of the sentence to the sen- 
tence laying down the Principal Sacrifice as bringing about the 
apUrva — and not upon the words of the sentence themselves. 
This explanation is objected to on the ground that, in this 
manner, as the principal fact of the action (of thumping) being 
related to the apurva would not be expressed by the sentence 
itself, the sentence would become practically meaningless. 
Prabhakara's answer to this objection is that it is not neces- 
sary that every Vedic sentence must speak of some purpose to 
be served ; it is merely a question of facts ; a sentence that 
does not speak of a purpose cannot be made to speak of it. 
But in the case in question, the sentence does not, as a matter 
of fact, become meaningless or purposeless, as it serves the 
purpose of laying down a certain method of doing a certain 
thing ; and it is only the connection of this method with the 
apurva that is left to be implied by tho said ' proximity ;' 
and that 'proximity ' forms one of the bases of syntactical 
connection is admitted by all philosophers. Thus the Prabha- 
kara* concludes that,— (1) all Sannipattyopakarakas are 
* subservient' to the apurva by direct assertion ; (2) they are 
' subservient ' to the object conducive to the sacrifice (the 
corn) by the nature of their use ; (3) they are « subservient ' 
to the sacrifice which is instrumental in the accomplishment 
of the apurva, by virtue of their constituting the material 
offered at the sacrifice. 

_ _ As regards the second class of « subsidiary ■ actions, the 
Aradupakarakas, these are of two kinds :— (a) That which ful- 
fills only an unseen purpose ; and (b) that which fulfills seen as 
well as unseen purposes. To the latter class belongs the 
Payovrata—i.e., the living on milk alone— of the sacrificer and 
his wife, during the performance of the Jyotistoma. To the 
f ormer class belong s nchactio ns as are laid down by sente nces 
"Prakaranapdnchika, page 209. 
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like ' samidho yajati ,' which do not speak of the action as 
producing any effect in any of the karakas — the substance 
offered, or the human agent — helping the action ; and as it is 
only effects produced in these that could be seen, the action 
cannot but be regarded as bringing about an unseen result. But 
all such actions produce an intermediate apuroa, through 
which they aid in the final apurva of the principal sacrifice, 
to which latter, on that account, they are regarded as being 
' subsidiary.' As such actions do not help in the principal 
Sacrifice in any perceptible manner, — if they were not 
accepted as producing an Apurva — then, in as much as 
they will have been destroyed long before the fruition of 
the final Apurva, they would not accord any help to the 
principal sacrifice. It is for this reason that in such cases 
Prabhakara admits of intermediate apurvas resulting from 
subsidiaries. 

These Apurvas or Niyogas are expressed by the injunctive 
affix itself; and do not belong to the principal Sacrifice. Thus 
being related to the Sacrificer only through the principal 
sacrifice, these subsidiaries do not stand in need of 
the assumption of the fact of the Sacrificer desiring some 
result. This admission of intermediate apurvas might give 
rise to the doubt that this result would necessitate a further 
enquiry and seeking after the method by which these apurvas 
are to be brought about ; but with a view to this, the Prabha- 
kara* draws a subtle distinction between the 'anustheya' and 
the 'karya', — the former being that which is recognised by the 
agent as something to be brought about independently, by it- 
self — e. g., the final apurva ; while the latter is that which is 
recognised as to be brought about only for the sake of the 
accomplishment of the former ; and ag a rule the question of 
details of procedure can arise only with regard to what is 
anustheya, and not with regard to what is karya ; and thus 
no question can arise with regard to the intermediate 



'Prakaranapanchika, pp. 214—215. 
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Apurvas, which are recognised only as helping in the accom- 
plishment of the final Apurva. It may be noted here that 
the Prabhakara is rather strict in the matter of postulating 
apiirvas; so long as he can find any perceptible result to 
justify an act, he will not assume an apurva or adrista ; 
Kumarila, on the other hand, postulates an apurva with every 
injunction. Being an Anvitabhidhanavtldin, Prabhakara does 
not accept the law — ' shabdl akanksa .shobdenaiva puryate' — 
by which the Uika.rtavya.t7i or details of procedure can be 
sought after only for the sake of a result in the shape 
of the apurva, and not for the sake of a substance which is 
already in existence ;* this law necessitates the assumption 
of an apurva with every injunction, each of which, by this 
law, must be self-contained, having all its needs as an in- 
junction supplied by itself ; hence even the apurva, which 
is one of the factors in the bhavana denoted by the injunc- 
tive verb, has to be got out of every injunction, even of the 
Sannipattyopaharakas, — if not with the action itself, at least 
from the Niyama or choice of the particular method. Pra- 
bhakara, not accepting this law, takes every injunction along 
with all that it is found to be related to ; and thus the subsidi- 
ary action mentioned in the injunctive sentence being found 
to be expressive of the accomplishment of some material, it 
becomes related to the injunction of the principal Sacrifice 
in the following manner: — the apurva of the principal action 
enjoined by the principal injunction is to be accomplished by 
means of the principal action performed with materials 
brought into existence in accordance with the subsidiary 
action enjoined by the subsidiary injunction ; thus there is no 
necessity for assuming an apurva for the latter, — the ob- 
jective of these injunctions resting in the particular materials 
brought into existence according to them, and not in any 
apurva. 



" Nyayamaldvlstara, pa.ge 423. 
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Section (3)— Sub-section (2) *. 
Means of ascertaining what is ' Subsidiary ' to What. 
1. The six means of ascertaining what is ' subsidiary ' 
to what are the following :— (1) Shruti or Direct Declaration 
in 'the Veda; — e.g., There are certain mantras sacred to 
certain deities, which are named ' Niveshana Sangamam, ' 
« Aindrl ' and so forth ; with regard to these we meet wifcn tTae 
following declaration in the Vajasaneya Samhita XII. 66 : — 
'The niveshana-sanyamana belongs to the Vasus, and with 
the Aindrl one should worship the Garhapatya fire'; here the 
question arising as to whether the Aindrl mantra is to be 
used in the worshipping of Indra, — in virtue of the name 
' Aindrl' (' pertaining or belonging to Indra'), — or in that of 
the Garhapatya fire, — in obedience to the aforesaid declaration 
in the Veda ; — the conclusion is that the mantra should be 
used in the worshipping of the Garhapatya fire, and is there- 
fore to be regarded as 'subsidiary' to that worshipping. 
{Mlm. Su. Ill — ii — 3, 4). 

(2) Lihga ' or Indirect Implication.— It is laid down 
in the Veda that at the Soma sacrifice, the juice that is left 
after all the offerings have been made, should not be thrown 
away, it should be drunk ; in connection with this drinking 
we meet with the mantra — ' bhakse.hi, &c.' (Taitt irlya Samhita 
3-2-5-1)— called the Bhaksannvaka ; in regard to this the 
conclusion is that the mantra is to bo used, not only in con- 
nection with the eating or drinking, — as the words of the 
mantra directly express, — but also with all those other 
actions without which the drinking would not be complete ; 
e.g., the taking up of the juice in the hand, examining it, 
swallowing it and digesting it, and so forth— all of which 
collectively go to make up the ' drinking.' In accordance 
with this conclusion, the whole of the Bhaksanueaka is 
broken up into four parts,— each part being employed with 
8 Including Pada iii also. 
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each of the four above -mentioned acts ; and this is due to the 
indirect implication of all these acts in the act of ' drinking. ' 
(III— ii-24, 25). 

(3) Vakya or Syntactical Connection. — In connection 
with the Jyotistoma we meet with the declaration (Shatapatha 
Bmhmana, 4-4-6-16, and 4-6-17-18)— ' the Bik should be 
rficittfl loudly, the yajus not loudly the question arises as 
to what is meant by the words ' rik ' and 1 yajus ' in this con- 
nection ? do they mean the Bigveda and the Yajurveda ? or 
the metrical and the prose passages ? In the latter case 
those mantras which are in the metrical form, even though 
they be mantras of the Yajurveda, would have to be recited 
loudly ; while in the former case, all that appears in the text 
of the Yajurveda would be recited not loudly. The con- 
clusion on this point is that the words refer to the two Vedas, 
and not to the passages ; and this on the ground that, in the 
earlier part of the passage at the end of which we have the 
direction in question, we meet with the declaration — 1 Three 
Vedas came into existence, the Rigveda from Agni, the 
Yajurveda from Vayu, &c, &c.' ; and as the aforesaid direction 
with regard to the loud recitation of the ' Bik, ' &c, is a 
continuation of this same sentence, there is a syntactical con- 
nection between the two parts of the sentence, by virtue 
of which it is clear that the words 'rik' and 'yajus' in the 
latter part of the sentence must refer to the Vedas spoken of 
in the former part ; and in accordance with this conclusion, 
the metrical passages occurriug in the text of the Yajurveda 
only, cannot be recited loudly (III — iii — i). 

(4) Prakarana or Context. — In the Shrutis we meet 
with the passages — ' one desiring heaven should perform the 
JDarshapurnamasa Sacrifices,' — ' He should perform the Samid 
sacrifice,' — 'He should perform the Tanunapat sacrifice.' 
[Shatapatha- Br ahmana 1-539); we also find that there is 
no syntactical connection among these three passages, each 
being an independent sentence by itself ; and as such capable 
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of being regarded as the injunction of a distinct sacrifice ; 
nor is there anything in the indirect implication of -the 
sentences which could indicate any sort of dependence or 
connection of the Samid and Tanunapat sacrifices with the 
Darshapurnamasa. We find, however, that no result is 

mentioned along with the Samid and the Tanunapat, as 
' heaven ' is along with the JDarshapmnamasa ; and we also 
recognise the fact that being enjoined in the Veda, those 
Sacrifices also must lead to some desirable end ; but at the 
same time no such end is found to be mentioned ; all this 
leads to the conclusion that the injunction of these sacrifices 
is wanting in that factor, as without the end to be accom- 
plished, no injunction is complete (see above, Sec. 2). Then 
as regards the Darshapurmmasa, we find that all the 
information that the injunction of that sacrifice affords is 
that — ' if one desires heaven he should perforin the Darsha- 
purnamasa' \ — and it says nothing as to the procedure or 
method to be employed in the performance of that sacrifice ; 
and this shows that this injunction also is wanting in one 
factor, — the method or procedure, without Avhicli also no 
injunction can be complete. Now then, looking into the 

two sets of injunctions, we find that, if taken together, they 
supply the need of each other, the factor wanting in the 
one being supplied by the other, and viae versa ; that is to 
say, 'the attainment of heaven' mentioned in the injunction 
of the Darshapurnamasa becomes recognised also as the 
result to the accomplishment of which the Samid and the 
Tanunapat Sacrifices lend some help ; and that these sacri- 
fices go to form the procedure or details of the Darshapurna- 
masa. This supplying of mutual need is what has been called 
1 Prakarana', ' Context.' The conclusion thus is that the 
Samid and the Tanunapat Sacrifices — called collectively 
t Prayajas' — are 'subsidiary' to the Darshapurnamasa. In 
this case, the two sets of injunctions cannot be regarded as a 
(jingle sentence, because there is no syntactical connection 
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among them, — syntactically each injunction being complete 
in itself. (Ill— iii— 11). 

(5) ' Krama,' or 'Sthana,' Order or Position. — In the sec- 
tion of the JDarshapurnamasa we meet with the mantra — 
' You are the missile — may I remain unhurt — may you wound 
so and so (my enemy),' {Taittiriya. Sam, 1-6-2-4). There is 
no direct declaration as to where this mantra is to be used ; nor 
is there anything in the mantra to show, by indirect implica- 
tion, how it is to be used. But we find that the three sacri- 
fices — the Agneya, the Upamshu and the Agnisomlya — are 
mentioned in a definite order ; and later on we find three 
mantras mentioned in connection with these three sacrifices; 
and as the three sacrifices are mentioned in a definite order, 
and the three mantras also appear "in a definite order, the 
natural conclusion is that the first of the mantras is to be 
used at the first of the sacrifices, the second with the second, 
and the third with the third- The mantra in question 
happens to be the second of these, and hence it is 
used at, and is ' subsidiary ' to, the Upamshu Sacrifice. 
(Ill— iii— 12). 

(6) ' Samakhya or Name. — There are many mantras 
mentioned as to be recited by the various priests at the 
performance of Sacrifices; no distinct injunctions are found 
as to which mantra is to be recited by whom ; but the 
confusion that might otherwise arise under the circum- 
stances is averted by the names given to the mantras, — such 
as (1) 'hautra' indicating that the mantras (mainly those of 
the lligveda) are to be recited by the Hotri priest, (2) 
' adhvaryaoa,' the mantras of the Yajurveda, to be 
recited by the Adhvaryu, (3) * audgatra,,' the Samaveda 
mantras to be recited by the Udgatri. Thus the fact of the 
Hautra mantra being recited by, aud hence being ' subsidiary' 
to, the Hotri priest is ascertained by the name of the mantra 
(III— iii— 13). 
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*2. (a) In a case where there is struggle for supre- 
macy between Direct Declaration and Indirect Implication, it 
is the former that supersedes the latter. That is to say, 
when we have a Vedic declaration laying down that a certain 
' Subsidiary ' — Mantra for instance, — is to be employed at a 
certain sacrifice, while the words of the mantra itself indicate 
that it is to be employed in connection with another, we 
have to accept the former and reject the latter. The 
principle underlying this supersession is that, in all matters 
relating to 2) karma, nothing can be regarded as authoritative 
except what is laid down in the Veda. In the case of Direct 
Declaration we have it directly stated by the Veda what 
should be done ; in the case of Indirect Implication, on the 
other hand, even when its indication is accepted, the course 
of action implied is accepted as authoritative only after, on 
the strength of that implication, a Direct Declaration to the 
same effect is assumed. It is for this reason that whenever 
there is difference between the two, the Direct Declaration, 
which is self-sufficient, accomplishes its purpose long before 
the Indirect Implication can do its own, through the interven- 
tion of the assumed Direct Declaration. As an instance 
of this difference and supersession, we have the text — 1 with 
the Aindri Mantra one should worship the Garhapatya fire' 
(Vajasaneya Sam. XII. 66); this is a Direct Declaration 
laying down the use of the Aindri verse in the worshipping 
of the Fire ; on the other hand we have the words of the 
mantra itself — ' Kada ca nastartrasi nendra sashchasi 
dashuse' ' 0 Indra, you never harm anyone, — in fact you 
do good to one who makes offerings to you' {Jligoeda Sam 
8, 51, 7.) — imply that the verse should be used in the 
worshipping of Indra. Bnt, before this latter can be accept- 
ed as authoritative, we have to assume, on the strength of 
this implication, a direct injunction to the effect that the 
Aindlri rik should be used in the worshipping of Indra ; but the 
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road to this assumption is blocked by the above-mentioned 
Direct Declaration to the effect that the mantra is to be used 
in connection with the worshipping of Agni.* (b) Indirect 
Implication in its turn is more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. In connection with the Darshapurnamasa we 
find the mantra,—' Syonante sadanam krinomi ghritasya 
dharaya susevam Icalpayami—tasmin sldamrite pratitwtha, 
vrlhinam medha sumanasyamanah ', 'O Cake, I prepare a 
nice seat for thee, with Ghee I make it comfortable ! O 
Essence of Corn, may thou, with a peaceful mind, take thy 
seat upon this'! (Taitti—Brahmaim 3-7-5-2) ;— here 
the words, as syntactically placed, make, of the two parts 
of the mantra, a single sentence ; and this would imply 
that the whole is to be used in the preparing of the Kusha- 
bedding for the Cake. But the words of the two sections 
distinctly imply that the first section of the mantra is to be 
used in the preparation of the bedding, and the second 
section in the placing of the Cake upon it. What makes 
this latter implication more authoritative than the former 
is that in the case of the former, before we can assume 
the Direct Declaration to the effect that ( the whole mantra 
should be used in the preparation of the bedding', we have 
to assume the Indirect Implication, by the words of the 
mantra, of the act of preparing ; while in the case of the 
latter, the Indirect Implication directly leads to the assump- 
tion of the necessary Direct Declaration. And thus being 
one step nearer to the necessary Direct Declaration, Indirect 
Implication is regarded as more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. t Prabhakara adds one more reason for 
Indirect Implication being more authoritative : As to how 
a certain Yajus-mantra is to be employed depends upon 
the useful purpose served by it ; what this purpose is can be 
learnt, — in the absence of Direct Declarations to the effect, — 

° Britiat .— page 78 i. 
-f Brihati.— pp. VJ—TJb. 
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only from the significance of the words composing the 
mantra ; thus then, the use indicated by the implication of 
these words is based directly upon what forms the very 
foundation of the usefulness of the mantra ; the Syntactical 
Connection, on the other hand, indicates the use of the 
mantra purely on the verbal basis of grammatical construc- 
tion afforded by the words, independently of any useful 
purposes served by it. Thus Indirect Implication is much 
nearer to the basis of usefulness than Syntactical Connection, 
(c) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than Context. 
In the Snktavaka mentioned in connection with the 
Darshapurnamasa, we read — ' Agnlsoml vidam havirajusetam 
...Indragni idam havirajusetam' (Taitti. Bra. 3-5-10-3); as 
this mantra occurs in the Context of the Darshapurnamasa, 
it would follow from this that on the Amavasya day, the 
word ( agnlsomau ' should be dropped, and similarly on the 
Paurnamasi day, the word ' indragni ' should be dropped. 
But before this is accepted as authoritative, it would be 
necessary — (1) to assume, on the strength of this Context the 
Syntactical Connection (which is not present) between the 
two sets of words 'havirajusetam,' and 'indragni.'; — (2) to 
assume, on the strength of this Syntactical Connection, 
the Indirect Implication of Indra, &c, by the words of the 
first section of the mantra ; — and (3) to assume, on the 
strength of this Implication, the Direct Declaration to the 
effect that the mantra should be used in making offerings to 
Indra-Agni. On the other hand, we find that Syntactical 
Connection indicates that the words have to be retained in 
both cases, — inasmuch as each is syntactically connected 
with the word that follows : and for the acceptance of this 
procedure, as the Syntactical Connection is already present, 
we have to assume only the Implication of the deities and 
the Direct Declaration. Thus being one step less removed 
from the ultimate Direct Declaration, Syntactical Connection 
is regarded as more authoritative than Context. Another 
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reason for this given by Prabhakara * is that what is indi- 
cated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the meaning 
afforded by the natural construction and interpretation of the 
■words of the mantra ; while what is indicated by Context 
would, at best, be based upon some construction or inter- 
pretation forced upon the words, in view of circumstances' 
outside the limits of the Mantra itself. (d) Context is 
more authoritative than Order or Position. Under the 
Rajasuya we find many ' principal ' sacrifices, one of which 
is the Abhiseclianlya ; close upon the injunction of this 
last sacrifice we find the injunctions of such actions as 
gambling and the like. The proximity of these latter to the 
Abhiseehnlya would indicate that the gambling is ' subsidiary' 
to it ; whereas the fact that the gambling is mentioned in 
the Context of the Rajasuya would indicate it to be ' sub- 
sidiary' to the Rajasuya ; under the circumstances, the 
gambling is accepted as 'subsidiary' to this latter. The 
reason for preference is the same as in the preceding 
cases, — Context being one step nearer to Direct Declaration 
than Order (Position or Proximity). According to 

Prabhakara,t the Context consists simply in the mutual need 
between a certain act and a mantra ; so when the Context 
indicates that the mantra is to be used at a certain sacrifice, 
it is more direct in its operation than Order ; because the 
connection between the action and the mantra is indicated 
by Context, or Mutual Need, directly through the Syntactical 
Connection established, through that mutual need, between 
the words of the mantra and fhe words denoting the action ; 
while the Order, for establishing such a connection, stands 
in need of many more intervening factors ; for instance (1) 
the Order indicates the Mutual Need, (2) which indicates the 
Syntactical Connection, (3) which last again indicates the 
connection between the Mantra <tnd the Act. {A) Order 

• Brihati— page 79 6. 
f Brihati, pp. 79b — SO. 
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is more authoritative than Name. The mantra—' Shun- 

dhadhvam daivyaya karmane — {Taitti. Sam. lT - 3-]) is 

met with in the chapter known by the name of (t Pauroda- 
shilca'; this fact would imply that the mantra is to be used 
in the purification of the Cake { pur 0 dash a). But the 
mantra is found in close proximity to the mention of the 
Sannayya vessels ;— on the strength of which the mantra is 
used in the cleaning of these vessels. The reason for 

this also lies in the fact that Order is one step nearer to 
Direct Declaration than Name ; and also (according to Pra- 
bhakara)* in the fact, that while Order is something Vedic 
or Scriptural, the Name is more or less lauhika or worldly. 

3. In connection with ' Subsidiaries,' Jaimini (Mlm. Su. 
Ill— vii— 18 to 20) raises the question as to whether the 
Sacrificer himself is to perform the Subsidiaries also, or it is 
necessary for him to perform the Primary Sacrifice only, the 
Subsidiaries being performed for him by priests appointed 
by him. The conclusion is that he may have the Subsi- 
diaries performed by others, and yet, as being the prime mover 
in these actions also, the results of all actions— primary as 
well as subsidiary — will accrue to him. 

The rest of Adhyaya III is taken up by discussions of 
cases of particular ' subsidiaries '; such for instance as the 
nature of the ' Pratipattikarma ; those actions that are men- 
tioned only incidentally in the Veda; the duties of the 
Sacrificer, and so forth. 

4. There is an interesting matter in connection with 
Jdhyaya III : after Sutra 9 of p nda iv, the TantraoUrtika 
has six Sfftras that are not found in the B/iasya.. There are 
various reasons assigned for this omission :— (1) The author 
of the Bhaxya forgot to comment on these Sr/fran ; (2) his 
comments on these have been lost ; (3) he omitted them as 

thejWere ° 0t of _ mucl1 importance ; (4) he did not accept 

* Brihatl — page SO. '" 
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them as having been written by Jaimini, on the ground that 
the intervention of these Sutras makes it impossible to 
connect Sutra 16 with Sutras 1 to 9, a connection apparently 
intended by Jaimini. This last is the view accepted by 
Prabhakara,* who also omits the Sutras in question, and 
connects Sutra 16 directly with Sutras 1-9. Kumarila, 
on the other hand, regards the Sutras as genuine and makes 
four adhikaranas out of them. The interception of connection 
between Sutra 16 and Sutras 1-9, he points out, is nothing 
unusual; as we often meet with such intercepted connection 
between Sutras,— e. g. Sutra III— iv — 38 is connected with 
HI — iv — -34, even in the presence of an entire adhilcarana 
(Sutras 35-37) intervening between them. This omission 
of the Sutras by Prabhakara has been noted by later writers 
also, — e.g. by Vidyaranya in his Vivaranaprameyasangraha, 
(page 4). It may be noted that the Rijuvimala also does 

not make any mention of these Sutras ; it does not even seek 
to traverse the arguments propounded by Kumarila in favour 
of their inclusion. 

Section (4). 
The ' Motive' of Actions. 

1. After the Principal and 'Subsidiary' character of 
Actions has been ascertained, we proceed to consider the 
question of ' Prayukti' or Motive ; the question dealt with 
being — * What is it that affords the occasion for a certain 
action ? What is it for whose accomplishment au action is to 
be performed, or a thing to be brought into use' ? This ques- 
tion follows upon the preceding section, because as a rule it 
is the Principal Action that incites, or provides an occasion 
for, the Subsidiary. •There are some actions however for 
which the sole motive or inciting cause is afforded by the 
desirable result ; while there are others, not directly accompli- 
shing anything desired by the agent, which are yet performed 
0 Brihatl— page 82. 
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for the purpose of helping in the fulfilment of some other 
action that accomplishes something desired by the agent 
Hence the question of the motive of an action necessarily 
turns upon the question as to whether the action by itself 
fulfills something in connection with another action ; the 
former would be called 'purusartha' and the latter 'kratvar- 
tha.' For this reason, before proceeding with the main 
question of Motive, it becomes necessary to ascertain what is 
meant by actions being 'purusartha and 'kratvartha.' 

2. The 1 kratvartha' is that which is laid down as 
making up the procedure of the bhuvana of a certain enjoined 
action ; that which is laid down for the accomplishment of 
something pleasing and desirable to the agent being called 
'purusartha.' As an instance of the ' kratvartha' action we 
have the Praijajas, which enter into the procedure of the 
J)arshaj)ur>iamasa Sacrifices, and do not themselves bring 
about any such result as the attainment of heaven and the 
like. (1) The JDarshapaurnajmasa Sacrifices and also the 
results accomplished by them belong to the * Purusartha' 
class, as they fulfill something that is pleasant and desirable 
for the agent ; specially as these latter do not accomplish any- 
thing towards the help of another sacrfice, as the Prayajas 
do for the Darshapurnamasa. (2) All material substances, 
also their preparations and purifications, are regarded as 
'kratvartha' even in cases where some reults are mentioned 
as following from the use of such substances ; the mention 
of such results being regarded as ' Arthavada (IV. — iii — I)_ 
(3) There are certain things that may be regarded as both 
'kratvartha' — and ' purusartha ; for instance Dadhi is, in one 
place, mentioned only as a material to be offered (where it 
is ' kratvartha), but in another place, it is mentioned as a sub- 
stance an offering of which makes the sense-organs of the per- 
former efficient (where it is 'purusartha.'). (IV — iii — 5 to 7), 

The above is one interpretation of the Sutra IV — i — 2 ; 
by which it is made to provide us with a definition of what 
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is ' ' purusartha' and ' kratvarfha . On the definition of the 
'purusartha' as herein provided, the Ilijuvimaln (Vol. II, p. 
369) makes the following observations : — 

' Purusartha cannot be defined as that which brings 
happiness, as this would not include the Nitija actions; nor 
can it be that to the performance of which only a person 
with some desire would be entitled ; as this would not apply- 
to such acts as Vedic Study and the like. It must therefore 
be defined as that which subserves the Principal Sacrifice and 
the purposes of the agent, by itself, and not through being 
employed in another action, and through this latter aiding 
the Principal Action ;— those of this latter kind being 
' krafvnrtha.' 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra is made to 
declare that the result of actions, which is desired for its 
own sake, and to which men are, by their very nature, attract- 
ed, do not, and need not, form subjects of injunctions ; as an 
injunction only urges one towards something towards which 
he would not direct his attention without such an injunction ; 
to the desirable result the attention is directed by the very 
fact of its being desirable in itself. 

This interpetatiou of the Sutra, propounded by KumSrila 
asVarnaka II, is not accepted by the Prabliakara ; as we find 
that the Rijnrimala, while accepting all the other three var- 
nakas (I, III and IV) propounded by Kumarila, makes no 
mention of the second varnaka. 

By the third interpretation, the Sutra is made to lay 
down the fact that in such cases as — 'the water should as a 
rule be f <;t died in cups, but in the milking vessel for those 
who desire cattle'— the milking vessel is 'purusartha', inas- 
much as, while the mere act of water-fetching could be done 
by other vessels also, the particular result, obtaining of cattle, 
could be obtained only if water were fetched in the milking 
vessel. 
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By the fourth, interpretation the Sutra declares that the 
acquiring of money is ' purusartha ', inasmuch as it is 
necessary for livelihood ; and it is only because it is 'purusartha 
— by supplying the means of livelihood and thereby making 
living possible, — that the acquiring of money can help the 
performance of sacrifices also ; as unless the man lives, he 
cannot perform any sacrifices. 

3. As regards 'Motive' that which is 'purusartha' 
contains its own motive within itself ; whereas that which 
is 'kratvartha' would have its motive in that particular 
action towards whose accomplishment it helps, or of whose 
procedure it forms a part. It is with the Sutra IV— i— 21 
that Jaimini begins to consider in detail the question as to 
what is the * motive ' of what. We shall cite here only one 
instance, in order to show the method of reasoning adopted. 
We have the declaration that 1 when curd is put in hot milk, 
there is found the amiksa (the solid curdled pieces) which 
is for the Vishvedevas ; and the viljina (the liquid let loose) 
is for the Vajins' . The question arising as to whethor 
it is the Amiksa or the Vajina that forms the motive of the 
action of putting curd into hot milk, the conclusion is that 
it is the former, the latter follows only incidentally. Says 
the Brihatl (page 93 b) : — 

'The action is not for the accomplishment of the 
Vajina,- which is found to be brought about by something 
else —here it is the amiksa for the sake of which the action 
is principally done. ' 

4. The whole of pada i, and also the greater portion 
of pada ii, contain discussions as to the ' motive ' of actions, 
and towards the end of pada ii, some actions are noted which 
have no ' motive' , but are performed only for the sake of 
setting aside things that have been used,— e.g., the removal 
of the horn that, during the Sacrifice, has been held by the 
Sacrificer in his hand (IV— ii— 19) . 
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4. In course of the enquiry as to the ' motive ' of ac- 
tions, we find that there are some actions which are enjoined* 
and yet they neither effectively help some other actions, 
nor lead to any desirable result themselves ; such for 
instance is the making of the Juhu of leaves. Such an action 
is regarded as purely ' kratvartha ' ; and the results mentioned 
along with these, — such for instance as the absence of ill-fame 
— must be regarded as Arthavada (IV — iii — 1) . To the 
same category belong also those actions which tend only to 
purify certaiu material substances used at sacrifices ; these 
purificatory actions, it is argued, render help to the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, inasmuch as without those purifica- 
tions the substances could not' be used; and in the absence 
of the substance, the sacrifice could not be performed. Of 
the same doubtful character is the Vishvajit Sacrifice which 
is enjoined, but neither as part of another Sacrifice, nor as 
in any way helping in the preparation of a material subs- 
tance, nor, lastly, as bringing about a desirable result with 
regard to such actions ; — the conclusion is that they must be 
regarded as leading to the universally desirable result, in 
the shape of attainment of heaven, and as such being 
' purasartha.' But this law, called the ' Vishvajinnyaya' , 
—whereby in cases where no result is mentioned, attain- 
ment of heaven is assumed as the result, — is applicable only 
to cases where no kind of result is found to be mentioned 
or implied by even supplementary Arthavadas; where any 
such is found, the action must be accepted as accomplishing, 
and preformed for the sake of, that result. * 

Similarly the Batrisatra ' is regarded as leading to 
pratistha (respectability), which is found to be mentioned 
in an Arthavada passage in close proximity to the injunction 
of that action. The jDarshapurnamasa Sacrifices are men 
tioned as accomplishing all that is desirable ; thus these 
are ' jjvrusartha ' leading to all these results. But a single 
• Brihati,— Page S>7. 
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performance of these sacrifices can bring about a single result - f 
and for each particular result, the performance has to be 
repeated (IV — iii — 27, 28). As regards those actions which 
are distinctly spoken of as accomplishing results pertaining 
to this physical world, the conclusion is that in every case, 
where there may be no obstacle in the way of the fulfilment 
of the result, the same result should be regarded as its 
' motive' ; but if in any case there be some insuperable obstacles 
in the fulfilment of the result, we must accept the action 
as bringing about superphysical results, — thus in either case 
they retain their ' purnsartha ' character. The fact is that 
results are to be regarded as pertaining to another world 
only in cases where it is found absolutely impossible for 
them to be experienced in this world ; e.g., the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of heaven. But as for such results as can 
be experienced in this world — e.g., the obtaining of cattle 
—there is no ground for regarding them as pertaining to 
any other world than this. There are some actions laid 
down as bringing something desirable, not to the Sacrifice!- 
himself, but to his son ; e.g., the Vaishvanara sacrifice 
These also are classed as ' purusartha. ' 

5. The rest of pada iii and pada IV are devoted to 
the consideration of the question of certain Sacrifices being 
subsidiary to other actions, and as such being ' kratvartha.' 
To this category belong the Sautramani, the Gambling at the 
Bajasuya and so forth. 

Section (5). 
The Order of Performance of Actions. 
1. In section (2) we had an account of difference among 
actions, which showed that certain actions, being different 
from one another, were to be performed separately ; in section 
(3) we gave an account of subserviency, where it was shown 
that certain actions, or things, were to be performed, or 
brought into use, in connection with certain other actions or 
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things ; in section (4) also, where we had an explanation of 
the motive of actions, what we have dealt with is something 
to be performed on account of — i. e., incited or occasioned 
by — a certain other action or thing. Thus then, the preceding 
sections having dealt with what is to be performed; the pres- 
ent section proceeds to deal with the order in which it is to 
be performed. 

There is a difference of opinion between the Bhatta and 
the Prabhakara as to whether or not the order comes within 
the purview of injunction ; according to the Bhatta * it does 
form an object of injunctions ; while according to the JPrabha- 
Icara f it cannot do so. The reasoning of the latter is that 
in the case of all injunctive sentences, apart from the en- 
joined action itself, we should be justified in accepting that 
alone as the further object of the injunction, without which 
the enjoining of the action itself would remain incomplete ; 
as a matter of fact, the order of performance does not come 
under this category ; as whether we perform the action at 
one time or the other, it would be performed all the same; 
and the purposes of the injunction would be fulfilled ; thus 
then, order not being an integral factor in the action, it can- 
not as a rule be an object of injunction ; in some cases how- 
ever it is the order itself that is enjoined, the action having 
been enjoined by another injunctive sentence ; for instance, 
the drinking or eating of the sacrificial remnant having 
been enjoined, the order in which the priests have to do 
this drinking is found to be enjoined by another sentence 
vasatkartuh prathamo bhakmh' — 'One who pronounces the 
syllable Vamt is the first to drink' ; such cases however are 
rather rare ; as a rule, the injunctive sentence says noth- 
ing as to the order; and even if it does in a few cases, it does 
so, not by means of the injnnctioe word, but by some other 
word, ending in the past participial affix. 

0 Nayamalaeistara V — i — i. 

f Brihail — pp. 100 — 100 b ; RijuvimalU pp. 497 et. ieq. and Piakarana- 
panahikd, page 220. 
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2. There are six means of ascertaining this order : — 

(1) Direct Declaration, in the Veda itself — e.g. 'The 
Adlwaryn should initiate the Brahman after having initiated 
the Master of the House'. (V— i — I). 

(2) The order in which the injunctive texts occur in the 
Veda ; e.g. the Tanunapat sacrifice is to be performed after the 
Samid sacrifice, because the sentence enjoining the former 
— ' Tanunapat am yajalV — conies after that laying down the 
latter — samidko yaj'ati' (Shatapatha Dr. 1-5-3-9). (Mim Su. 
V — i — 47). Herein again, the order indicated by the order 
of the mantras has preference over that indicated by the 
order of the injunctive Drahmana passages. (V — i — 16). 

(3) The Use or Purpose, — e.g. the cooking of the 
Yavagu is done simply for the purpose of the performance of 
homa ; consequently that cooking is to be done before the 
homa ; even though the sentence ' yavagum paahati' occurs 
after 'ognihotranjuhoti' . (V — i— 2). 

(4) The Order of Commencement ; — e.g. Seventeen 
animals have to be consecrated for seventeen offerings to 
Prajapati ; this 'consecration' consists of a series of actions 
done in connection with the animal ; the first action of these 
series may be done with any of the seventeen animals got 
together; but when once, this commencement has been made, 
the other actions must be done to the animals in the same 
order in which the former action has been done. (V — i — 8, 
12). 

(5) Position, — In the Jyotistoma sacrifice, there are 
three animals to be killed on three different days ; the first 
animal called the 'Agnlsomrya' is killed on the day preced- 
ing the sacrifice (see chap. IV, §67) ; the second called the 
'savanlya on the day of the Sutya or Soma-juice-extraction 
(ch. IV, §70), and the third called the ' anvbandhya'' 
or the last or Avabhrilha day. Then there is another 
sacrifice called the ' Sadyaska ' which is a vikriti or 
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modification (i. e. ecfcype) of the Jyotistoma ; but in 
connection with this sacrifice, it is laid down that all 
the aforesaid three animals are to be killed together on the 
same day, i.e., the Second or SutyU day ; now as the point of 
time, or day, laid down for the killing of all the three 
animals, pertains par excellence to the Savanlya animal (as 
at the Jyotistoma, it is the Savanlya that is killed on the 
Sutya day) — when the actual killing comes to be done, it is 
the Savanlya that is killed first, then the Agnlsomtya and the 
Anubandhja. (V — i — 13). 

(6) The Order of the Principal, — In connection with 
the Darsha sacrifice, the subsidiary details of the Sannayya 
are performed before those of the Agneya ; but in spite of 
this, inasmuch as between those two themselves, it is the 
Agneya that is performed before the Sannayya, — when it 
comes to the performance of certain subsequent rites, it is 
the rites connected with the Agneya that have precedence 
over those connected with the Sannayya. (V — iv — 2). 

3. In the performance of the Subsidiaries, the order 
indicated by the order of the injunctive sentences is regard- 
ed as of greater authority than that indicated by the Order 
of Principals (V — i — 15). In cases where there is 

none of the aforesaid six means available, any order may be 
adopted. (V — i — 3). There is no fixed order among 

a number of Sacrifices performed for the obtaining of de- 
sirable results pertaining to this world, — when these do not 
form part of any one Sacrifice, but are performed independ- 
ently of one another. When each is independent of the other, 
it may be performed at any time when the Agent happens 
to have a desire for the result accomplished by it. 
("V — iii — 32). Nor can any definite order be ascertained 

as between the Soma and the Isti Sacrifices* as such ; as 
while in some cases, the lsti is dependent upon the Soma, in 



•See Chap. IV, § 4. 
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others, it is the other way ; so there can be no definite 
order of sequence. (V — iv — a). 

Section VI — Sub-section (1).* 
Who is entitled to the Performance of Sacrifices ? 

1. Having dealt with the Sacrifices and the Order in 
which they are to be performed, we proceed to consider the 
question as to who is entitled to perform them. The 
general principle that presents itself is that, in the case of 
all sacrifices accomplishing definite results, any person who 
is desirous of attaining a particular result is entitled to the 
performance of the Sacrifice accomplishing that resul' 
(VI — i — 1). To this the most natural exception is that 
even if a person is desirous of attaining a certain result, 
if he is absolutely incapable of performing the Sacrifice 
laid down as accomplishing that result, he cannot be regard- 
ed as properly entitled to its performance (VI — i — 4, 5.) 

2. Having thus dealt with the most general principle 
and its most general exception, we proceed to consider 
special cases. Women are as much entitled to sacrifices 
as men (VI — i' — 6), with this exception, however, that the 
recitation of the Vedic mantras cannot be done by them. 
In the case of married men, neither the man alone, nor the 
woman alone, is entitled to the performance ; it is the two 
together that can perform sacrifices. The Shudra 
cannot perform any sacrifice, for the simple reason that he 
cannot study the Veda, and as such cannot take an active part 
in any Vedic Sacrifice. Though this reason might be 
regarded as applying, with equal force, to the case of women 
also, — at least in accordance with later authorities, — yet the 
very fact of Jaimini differentiating the Shudra from the 
woman in this respect would indicate that in ancient times 
women of the first three castes were allowed to study the 
Veda ; that this was so is proved by a passage in the 

•Includss aleo the subject matter of Adh. VI — pida VI. 
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BrihadHranyaha Upanisad also. This however would mili- 
tate against what Jaiuiini puts forward in VI — i — 24 as a 
reason for the man, and not the woman, reciting the 
JJpasthana and other mantras; the reason here given is 
'want of knowlelge of the Veda.' But this is a reason 
which, in the case of the ShMra, precludes him from all 
sacrificial performance ; but not so in the case of the woman ; 
so it would seem that it is only in cases of both husband and 
wife jointly performing the sacrifice, that those mantras are 
to be recited by the husband, and not by the wife. It 
may also be noted in this connection that the Sutra itself 
does not contain any mention of the ' want of knowledge of 
Veda' in the case of women,— as it does in the case of the 
Shudra (Su. 26, 33) ; it has only been added by lat er com. 
mentators, who, by this interpretation, raised for themselves 
the difficulty mentioned above, which they have failed to 
explain satisfactorily ;* there was, in reality, no ground for 
this difficulty in the Sutra itself ; it originated with the 
Bhasya declaring (page 620, lines 20-21) the * "Woman as in- 
separably connected with Avidya' ('want of knowledge'); 
the reason for this lay in the fact that later writers could 
not bring themselves to take the same liberal view in regard 
to women that Jaimini had taken. 

3. Of incapacitating circumstances, only two are mention- 
ed— (1) want of necessary wealth, and (2) some disease that 
disables the man. As regards the former, it is not regarded 
as an insurmountable obstacle, as the poor man can with 
a little effort get together wealth enough for a particular 
sacrifice. As regards the latter, if the disease is an incurable 
one, the person cannot partake, in any sacrifice; if it 
is curable, he can do so after the cure. (VI— i 39 to 42). 

4. The question as to who is entitled to perform sacrifi- 
ces is dealt jvii h more systematically by Katyayaua f : — 
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In sutra 3 he put3 forward the position that all beings — 
animal, human and divine — are equally entitled to the per- 
formance of sacrifices. Sutra 4 rejects this view, and de- 
clares that human beings alone can be so entitled ; as it is 
they alone that can perform sacrifices ; the gods cannot do 
so, — the commentator, Karka, adds, — because they have all 
their desires already fulfilled, and do not stand in need of 
anything which they would seek to accomplish by means of 
sacrifices ; and also because apart from the gods themselves, 
there are no ' deities ' to whom they could make offerings; 
the Ra/csasas and Pishachas cannot perform sacrifices, as 
they are, by their nature, impure, and as such unfit for 
sacrificial performances ; nor can animals do it ; as they are 
devoid of the requisite Vedic knowledge. 

There are however certain exceptions. These are men- 
tioned in Sutra 5 :— Sacrifices cau not be performed by one who 
has one or more limbs wanting, who is devoid of Vedic know- 
ledge, who is sexless, or who is a shiidra. These exceptions, 
Karka adds, are implied in the 'incapacity' mentioned in 
the preceding sutra ; for instunce, one who has no legs can- 
not perform the walking involved in the Visnukrama, * the 
blind cannot do the 'ave/csana' or 'examination' of the ghee, f 
the dumb cannot recite the mantras; and a sacrifice in which 
these details would be absent would be much too deficient 
to deserve the name. One who is devoid of Vedic know- 
ledge is not entitled to any performances, because he does 
not know how it is to be done. The sexless person is not 
entitled, because the Scriptures have declared him to be 
'impure' by his very nature. The shudra also is not entitled. 
On this point, both the sutra and the commentary are silent ; 
they do not put forward any 'reasons' in support of this 
exception. Sutra 6 declares that the Brahmana, the Ksattriya 
and the Vaishya alone are entitled to sacrifices,— because 

•Mentioned in Shatajmttic, B'-i. M-2-13 ;. 6-5-2-10 ; 6-6 1-1. 
+ 1.3.1.18. 
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of declarations in the Veda to this effect'; the Veda, the 
commentator adds, has laid down the 'consecration of fire' 
as to be done by the three higher castes only ; and as no 
sacrifices can be performed without 'consecrated ' fire, this 
precludes the shudra altogether. Katyayana does not, like 
Jaimini, exclude the shudra merely on the ground of ' want 
of knowledge' ; as this absence would exclude the ignorant 
Brahmana just as much as the ignorant Shudra ; and also 
because, if that were the sole reason, it would exclude women 
of the higher castes also, as pointed out above. Sutra 7 
distinctly lays down that women are as much entitled to the 
performance of sacrifices as men ; specially as it is found 
that the Veda lays down directions for the ' initiation ' of 
the sacrifice?' as well as his ivife — ■ ' the former being 
initiated with the mekhala and the latter with the yoktra 
(Sutra 8). Though such is the liberal view taken by Katya- 
yana, Karka could not resist the influence of the later age ; 
he has added that women are entitled, — but only as accom- 
panied by their husbands, and not independently by them- 
selves; he bases this qualification upon a latter Smriti text 
which declares that ' there is no independent sacrificing for 
women.' He appears to have lost sight of the fact that the 
man also is not entitled to the performance of sacrifices, apart 
from his wife — in view of the declaration, ' yat kartavyam 
tada.naya saha.' In Sutras 11 and 12, Katyayana takes ac- 
count of those Vedic declarations that speak of the ' MathakUra 
and the ' NUadasthapati' as entitled to the 'consecration 
of fire'; ' Mathakara' is the name given to one who has 
his mother born of a Shudra mother and a Vaishya father, 
and his father is born of a Vaishya mother and a Kmttriya 
father ; the Commentator remarks that for such a person, the 
'consecration of fire' is only for the purposes of his purifica- 
tion, and not for that of sacrificial performances. The 
Nisadasthapati, the Nisada chief, is entitled to a particular 
jsti sacrifice which is performed for the preservation 0 f 
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cattle ; bat this is to be performed in the ordinary, and not 
in the ' consecrated ' fire, (Sutra 14). 

5. The sixth padd of adhyaya VI deals with the subject 
of persons entitled to the performance of Satras* The 
Satra differs from an ordinary sacrifice in that— (1) it cannot be 
performed by one man, (X — yi — 45 to 50 ; and X — vi — 59 to 
60), — and (2), all priests are from among the ' Sacrificers ' them- 
selves (X — vi— 51 to 58). For this same reason, the services 
of the priests at the Satra are not 'bought' or 'exchanged' 
for any promised 'fee' (X — ii —35 to 38); and the gift of 'a 
mare, or a slave girl or a cow ', that is laid down in connection 
with the Sarasvata Isti (which forms part of the 'procedure' 
of the Satra) must be regarded as fulfilling a transcendental 
result, and not the ordinary result of such gifts, which has 
been shown (X — -ii — 22) to consist in the priests being won 
to service. (X — ii — 44). If one of the Sacrificers at the 
Satra, should happen to die during the performance, his 
bones are to be kept wrapped in deer-skin ; and his place 
taken up by a person nearly related to him ; and at the 
end of a year, the Sacrificers should perform, for the sake of 
their dead partner, a special sacrifice called the ' Samvatsara- 
yaga ' (X— ii— 47, 48). 

All the (seventeen) persons undertaking the Satra 
should belong to the same Brahmana sub-class — i.e. they 

should all be followers of the same ' Kalpasutra ' (VI — vi 1 

to 11). But in the Kulayayajna, it is permissible for the 
King and his priest to belong to different « Kalpas.' (Su. 
12 — 15). Ksattriyas and Vaishyas cannot perform 

Satras, to which Brahmanas alone are entitled; and of these 
also, only those who belong to the Vishvamitra Gotra ; and 
of these last, only such as are guided by the same ' Kalpa ' 
(Su. 16-26). All persons partaking in the Satra must be 

regular performers of the Agnihotra (Su. 27 — 32). To 
the Samidhem however, all ' dvijas ' are equally entitled 

* For a discussion as to the 'result' of Satras, sea below, Sec. 6, Sub-sec. 2, § 1. 
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(Su. 36— 39). The' Juhu and the other implements used at 
the Salra should be kept common among all the sacrifices, 
and none should belong exclusively to any one person ; as 
if it did, then, if the person to whom it belongs were to die, 
he being an Agnihotrin, all his sacrificial implements would 
have to be burnt along with his body ; and thus there would 
be a discrepancy in the sacrificial performance, for want of 
the implement thus burnt. (Su. 33-35). 

6. To the performance of the ' Vishvajit ' only such 
persons are entitled as can afford to give 1200 pieces of 
gold. (VI— vii— 18 to 20). 

Section 6 — Sub-section (2).* 
Certain Miscellaneous Questions in regard to Sacrifices. 
1. In the above connection, Jaimini treats incidentally 
of certain other matters, related to ' the main question of 
persons entitled to sacrificial performance. For in- 

stance, in Sutras 1 and 2 he raises the question of 'Satrasj— 
sacrifices performed by a number of persons (generally 17), 
and not by only one person. The question is whether the 
result of such communistic sacrifices accrues to each person 
severally or to all of them collectively. The conclusion is 
in favour of the former view, for the reason that, even 
though acting only in the group, each of the group is as 
much a ' Sacrificer' as any single Sacrificer ; and as results 
are said to accrue to the ' Sacrificer,' it is only natural that it 
should accrue to each aud every person that is a ' sacri- 
fices'—no matter whether he be so alone or in a group. 
Says Prabhakara $ — 

'The conclusion indicated by the Scriptures is that 
each one of the group is an independent Sacrificer.' 

° Including also the matter of pada viii. 

-j- Dealt with ia Shalapatha Br. Ill and IV ; and Mlm. Sa. Adb. VI, pada vi 
XBrihati— p. 112b. 
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Then there arises the question as to whether or not 
such collective performance is possible in the case of the well- 
known sacrifices of the JDarshapurnamasa and the like. The 
text laying down the Darshapurnamasa uses the injunctive 
verb in the singular number — ' yajeta '; hence the conclusion 
is that these sacrifices must be performed by a single Sacri- 
ficer. (VI— ii— 3 to 12). 

In regard to the Sacrifices laid down as bringing about 
visible results — cattle, rain &c, — when the Sacrifice has been 
once begun, it must be carried to its end, even if the result 
desired should happen to be accomplished before its comple- 
tion; as the Veda deprecates all unfinished acts, and 
prescribes expiatory rites for leaving sacrifices incomplete ; 
and also because learned men decry men who begin a certain 
act and do not carry it to its end.* (VI — ii — 13 to 15). 
But this rule does not apply to such purely worldly acts as 
the building of a house ; because the aforesaid deprecation of 
unfinished acts is based upon the consideration that when a 
sacrificial performance has been begun, an expectation of 
receiving offerings has been raised in the mind of the deities 
concerned; so if the prescribed offerings were not made, 
it would be a breach of promise. Such is not the case with 
purely worldly acts ; . specially as the aforesaid depre- 
cation is based upon the fact that the Veda prescribes 
expiatory riles for unfinished sacrifices— which could not 
apply to the worldly acts. (VI — ii — 16 to 18) (Brihatl p. 
113 b). 

2. "With regard to the prohibited acts, — such as the 
gating of Kalanja, — there arises the question as to whether 
or not the prohibition — one should nor eat the Kalanja' — 
is to be regarded as a positive injunction of taking a vow 
never to eat the Kalanja, just like the vow of the Brahma- 
charin not to look at the rising sun, — thereby making this 



• Brihatl. p. 113b. 
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action of the faking of the vow, a dharma leading to Heaven 
(by the 'Vishvajit Law' enunciated under Mim. Su. 

jy iii — 10). ' The reason in favour of the view that the 

sentence should be taken in the sense of prescribing a 
positive action, is uhat, all injunctive verbs laying down 
actions for the fulfilment of something desirable for the 
agent, the prohibitive sentences also, — which are in the 
form of injunctions, — must be regarded as laying down 
something to be done, — a mere avoidance in this case, — which 
would fulfill some desirable end' , — says Prabbakara. * 
The final conclusion however is that such prohibitions can 
not be treated on the same level as the prohibition of the 
looking on the rising sun, &c, the reason given being that 
in the prohibition — ' na kalanjambhaksayet' , — the negative 
word must be taken as enjoining the negation or cessation of 
that act of eating, — and not any positive act; all injunctions 
of positive acts lay down something to be done; but the 
sentence in question does not prescribe any thing to be done; 
therefore it can not be regarded as the injunction of a 
positive act. Nor would such a prohibition be entirely 
purposeless; as it would serve the useful purpose of saving 
men from the troubles of hell which would be their lot if 
they ate the Kalwhja. This interpretation saves us from 
the necessity of assuming a result for the avoidance (by the 
•Vishvajit Law'); it is one who fears hell that is entitled 
to the cessation from the eating of Kalanja, and not one 
who desires heaven. For these reasons, Prohibitions can 
not be regarded as leading to ( any desirable results ; they 
must be regarded only as saving from undesirable ones 
and from this it follows, as a necessary corrollary,:_that that 
which is prohibited leads to undesirable results. It may 
be argued, here that the syntactical argument, based upon 
the connection of the negative particle with the Verbal 
root, applies with equal force to such prohibitions as ' one 
• Brihatl— p.— 113 b. 
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should not look at the rising sun' ; and yet these latter have 
been taken (IV — i — 3 to 6) as laying down the positive act of 
taking the vow not to do the act mentioned — such vow 
leading to a desirable result. There is however a great 
difference between the two cases. These latter prohibitions 
are found to be prefaced by the words 'atha vratam' — ' now 
then a few observances to be kept by the Brahmacharin', 
— and then follow the prohibitions of certain acts ; these 
prefatory words distinctly show that the prohibitions are not 
prohibitions of acts leading to undesirable results, but they 
lay down the desisting from certain specified actions, — this 
desisting constituting an observance, bringing about desirable 
results ; they say nothing as to any undesirable results pro 
ceedingfrom the prohibited acts; specially so because the 
looking on the sun is nowhere spoken of in the Veda as sinful, 
and as such leading to undesirable results. In the case of the 
prohibition of the eating of Kalanja, on the other hand, we 
do not find any such prefatory words ; hence the prohibition 
necessarily implies that what is prohibited is so because 
it brings about undesirable results. 

As for the duties laid down for the Brahmacharin, — 
such as approaching the Preceptor, studying under him } 
and so forth, — the conclusion is that these duties become 
binding, not upon all men, but only upon those of the higher 
castes who are entitled to Vedic Study ; and upon these also, 
not as soon as they are born, but only when their Upanayana 
has been performed (VI — ii — 21, 22); and those duties 
continue binding, not indeed throughout life, but only during 
the time specified for the purpose (JSrihatl p. 118). 

3. The performance of the Agnihotra being laid down 
as, lifelong, — the question arises as to whether this means that s 
throughout his life, — at all points of time, from morn till 
eve — the man is to be performing the Agnihotra, and hence 
doing nothing else ; or that the performance is to be only 
at stated times , — e. g. some offerings in the morning, and 
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some in tbe evening. The conclusion is that the performamce 
is not be continued incessantly through day and night; 
because in connection with the acts laid down as making up 
the Agnihotra, it is distinctly declared that some are to be 
performed 'in the morning' and some 'in the evening.' 
Hence the expression ' throughout life ' — 'yavajjlvam ' — 
•must mean on all mornings and evenings during one's earthly 
existence. (VI — ii — 23 to 26). Similarly with the 
Darshapurnamiisa, these also are laid down as 'lifelong'; 
but the offerings are to be made only on the New Moon 
and the Full Moon days. Three duties have been laid 
down as calculated to pay off the three kinds of debts : — (1) 
the performance of sacrifices' whereby debts owing to the 
Gods are paid ; (2) Vedio Study — paying off debts owing to 
the Bins ; and (3) the begetting of children — whereby debts 
to the I'itris are paid. These acts may be supposed — on the 
basis of the ' Vishvajit Law' — to be prescribed as leading 
to certain desirable results ; and as such the idea would be 
that only those persons are to perform these actions who 
may be desirous of attaining that result ; and of these also, 
only Brdhmanas ; inasmuch as the actions are prescribed along 
with such others as the Soma and other Sacrifices which are 
meant for Brahmanas only. But the conclusion is that 
all these actions are necessary duties and as such, to be 
performed by all persons of the three higher castes — irrespect- 
ive of any desire for results. (Vl-ii — 31). 

4. In Pada viii, we have certain minor sacrifices dealt 
with. In regard to the Ghaturhotra Homn, it is stated that 
only sack persons are entitled'to its performance as are not 
Agnihotrins ; for such persons therefore the 'sacrificial fire' 
could not be the regular Agnihotra fire; it must only be 
that fire in which have been poured the libations in connec- 
tion with the Upanayaua. (VI — viii — II to 19). Similarly 
the sacrifice performed by the Aisdda chief must be offered 
iD the ordinary fire ; as in his case, there is neither the 
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Agnihotra nor the Vpanayana fire (Su-20— 21). So also 
tho AvaMrni offering is to be made in the ordinary fire; as 
this is an offering that is to be made by the Brahmacharin, 
for whom the regular Agnihotra fire is not possible; as this 
can be ' laid ' only by ' the husband and wife ' together, and 
the Brahmacharin, has no wife. 

5. A.11 religious performances, connected with the Gods, 
— such as the Chudakarana, the Upana,yana and the like, — 
should be performed during the ' Northern Solstice ' of the 
Sun ; and then also only during the brighter half of the 
month. (Su. 23, 24). 

6. In connection with the Jyotistoma, the Payovrata 
(living upon milk) by the Sacrificer and his wife should be 
kept in all cases, and not only when milk is the material 
offered. (Su. 28). For Agni-Soma the only animal 
that can be offered is the goat. (Su. 30 — 42.) 

Section (6)Sub-section (3.) * 
Capability of Sacrificers. 
1. The question as to whether or not a persou is entitled 
to the performance of Sacrifices naturally leads to the 
enquiry as to whether or not he is able to perform them] and 
in course of this we have to consider the chances of a man 
completing the undertaken Sacrifice under difficulties of sorts, 
and so forth. 

In regard to the Darshapurnamasa, the Agnihotra and 
other such necessary and life-long performances, it is held 
that, in case one is not capable of performing all their 

• Inclndin- padas iv and v also. The only MS. of the Brihatt that has been 
available closed with Adh. VI, pada ii ; consequently henceforward we shall not be 
in a position to give any references to Prabhakara'a own work-and as to what is pu 
forward here is the actual ' Prabhikara ' view, the sole authority that we have .a 
an indirect one : as Prabhakara, as a rule, agrees with the Bha 5 ya in iu apparentt 
interpretation; all points where there is the slightest difference are noted w the 
m^Vnsan^n.nalacisiara. On some points however we have the d.rect authonty 
of the Prakarariapafichika. 
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detailed subsidiaries, he need perform only the Principal 
Sacrifice in full, and omit the minor subsidiaries , — but only 
in case he is absolutely and really incapable, beyond all 
help. (VI — hi — 1 to 7). This however applies only to 

the case of the necessary (nitya) actions ; in the case of 
Kumya actions — those performed with a view to certain 
desirable results , — the entire procedure has to be gone 
through scrupulously; as even the slightest omission 
would weaken the force of the action, which would be so 
far incapacitated to bring about the desired result. (VI — 
iii— 8 to 10). 

With regard to the materials of the Sacrifice, it some- 
times happens that the substance that has been prepared and 
got ready for the offering gets spoilt or spilt or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use ; and in such cases, even in the 
middle of the performance, if one of the prescribed 
substitutes of the substance is available, and is used in the 
remaining offerings, — that does not spoil the sacrifice in any 
way (VI — iii — 11 to 17). But the substitute must be some 
thing similar to the original ; for instance, the yava for the 
vrthi (Su. 27.) If however another supply of the ori- 
ginal substance is available, this must have preference 
over all substitutes (Su. 35.) But in no case can 
we substitute a substance the use of which is prohibited, — 
such substances for instance, as the mam, the chanaka and 
such other substances, called ' ayajnlya,' 'unfit for sacrifices.' 
In the case of the offering of cakes, if in the baking, it should 
get spoilt, or burnt, another cake is permitted to be used, but 
only after certain expiatory rites have been performed 
(VI — iv — 17 to 21). If the fire is extinguished, it should be 
kindled again, with all the due rites of the Agnyadhana. 
(VI— iv— 26, 27). 

Though substitutes are allowable in the case of sub- 
dances, it is not so in the case of Deities or Mantras ; if these 
happen to be wrongly named or recited, that performance is 
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spoilt, and cannot be remedied. (VI— iii— 18, 19). Lastly, 
as regards the Sacrificer, if anything happens to him that 
disables him from taking part in the performance, then the 
action fails entirely, no substitute being allowable for the 
Sacrificer (VI — iii — 21). In the case of Satras how- 

ever, where there are a number of Sacrificers, if one happens 
to be disabled, his place can be taken by another ; the reason 
for this is that in the case of Satras, all Sacrificers take part 
in the performance, not only as 'sacrificers' or 'masters,' 
but also as 'priests' (there being no other officiating priests 
at the Satra) ; and as even during the performance, a change 
of priests is permissible, the Sacrificer, who has been also 
acting as a 'priest,' can, on that account, be replaced 
(Su. 22). But such a substitute can be regarded as a 
'Sacrificer' only for the purpose of making up the prescribed 
number 'Seventeen'; and he does not partake in the result. 
(Su, 23). The real reason for this exception to the 

general principle of the non-replacement of Sacrificers 
appears to lie in expediency ; in the case of a single Sacrificer, 
his incapacity spoiling the performance, this failure as 
pertaining to himself would be easily allowed ; but in the 
case of Satras, there being seventeen ' Sacrificers,' if only 
one of them happens to be disabled during tho performance, 
the other sixteen would not be willing to forego the elaborate 
Sacrifice and its much coveted result ; and further, as there 
was a greater likelihood of one out of the 17 being disabled, 
some latitude had to be allowed in this case. In case any 

one of the persons taking part in a sacrifice should wish to 
go away after the performance has been begun, he may do 
so ; but he should have to perfom the Vishvajit sacrifice in 
expiation of his failure. (VI — v — 25 to 27). 

2.* In pada iv, we find two adhikaranas devoted to the 
'Eating of Remnants.' It having been laid down that of the 
substances offered, if something is left, the remnant 



• See Chap. IV, § 75. 
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should not be thrown away, it should be eaten, — tins ' eating 
of the remnant' being regarded as a ' pra,tipattikarman '; the 
question arising as to who should eat it, the conclusion is 
that the priests should do it (VI — iv — 4 to 9), — those who 
have taken part in the offerings and libations, as well as 
those who have helped in the extracting of the Soma- juice (Su. 
24, 25). But the Soma-juice can be eaten by the Brahmana 
only; for which the principal reason is that all priests must 
be Brahmanas (XII — iv — 42 to 47) ; and ' every eater must 
eat out of the cup named after himself (III — v — 22); it 
naturally follows that a Brahmana alone can eat it. The 
Sacrificer also being entitled to the eating of remnants, if 
he is a Brahmana, there is no difficulty ; but if, as in the case 
of the Soma sacrifices, he happens to be a Kmttriya, instead of 
the remnant of the Soma-juice, they give him in its place, a 
preparation of Vata-seeds mixed with curds (III — v— 23). 
But in case the remnant gets spoilt, or rendered inedible, 
it should be thrown into water (VI — v— 48). If, after 
the priest has eaten it, he should vomit it, he has to make an 
offering of the Somendra-cham, as an expiatory rite 
(III— iv— 38). 

'3. JPada 5 deals with certain mishaps. For instance, 
the JDarsha sacrifices are to be performed on the day that the 
moon is entirely invisible; if, however, by miscalculation 
of dates, the sacrifices are commenced on a wrong day,— and 
the moon becomes visible after the materials have been duly 
prepared, — then, these materials need not be thrown away, but 
they should be offered to some deity other than those 
prescribed for the Barsha; and the details of the Darska 
itself begun over again on the proper date (VI ~v — 1 to 9). 

4. From Sutra 28 onwards, the subject of Initiation 
is taken up. In connection with the X>arshapurnamasa 
the number of initiations prescribed are various — 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
12 ; and the conclusion according to Shabara is that in all 
cases there ' should be 12 initiations ; but according to 
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Kumarila, the exact number depends upon the option of the 
Sacrificer, so far as the JDarshapurnamasa itself is concerned; 
but at the JDvadashaha Sacrifice, they must bo 12. (VI- 
v— 28). 

From the day that the Initiation for the Soma Sacrifice 
begins, either on the fifth or the seventh or the eighth day, 
there is the extraction of the juice * , — this day being on 
that account called the ' Sutyaha.' On the same day there 
ia also the ' bath but if for some reason the bath is post- 
poned, then the duties of the Initiate, — such e.g. as the 
making of no gifts — continue to be incumbent on him, 
until the bath has been performed , as it is the bath that 
forms the concluding item in the Initiation. (VI — v — 
38, 39). 

The rest of pada V deals with mishaps in connection 
with the moving of the priests out of the Huvirdhana. It is laid 
down that they should go out in a fixed order, each holding tho 
end of the cloth worn by one in his front K If this order 
happens to be broken, certain expiatory rites have to be 
performed (VI— v — 49 to 56). 

Section 0 — Sub-section 4. 
The Vishvajit Sacrifice. 

1. The whole of pada vii is devoted to the considera- 
tion of certain details in connection with the Vishvajit 
Sacrifice. This sacrifice can be performed only by such per- 
sons as can afford to give 1200 gold pieces, which is the least 
that can be meant by the ' sarvasoa ' (ail one's belongings) 
which is the prescribed ' fee' in connection with this sacrifice 
(Su. 18 — '20). In this connection, it is further laid down 
that when the Veda enjoins the giving away of all one's 
belongings at this sacrifice — by 'ail belongings' here are 
meant only the riches of the Sacrificer, and not such things 
as his parents, for instance (Su. 1 —2) ; but of the ' riches ' 

• Chapter IV, §70 et. let,. 
t Ch. IV, §73. 
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also no landed property is to be given (Su. 5), nor horses 
(Su. 9), nor such slaves as may be actually in attendance 
upon the master (Su. 6). Where the Veda speaks of 
the giving of 'immeasurable riches', any number beyond 
1000 (of gold pieces, presumably) is intended (Su. 23-25). 
Similarly, where ' 1000 years ' are spoken of as < the period 
of the Vislwajit ', it is 1000 days that are meant. (Su 31- 
40). 

Section (7).* 

Transference or Extended Application of Details. 

1. The first six adhyuyas have dealt with what has been 
called ' Vpadesha '—the Direct Mention, or Indirect Implica- 
tion, of what is required to be clone, in connection with JDharma. 
The seventh adhyaya takes up the subject of ' Atidesha'— 
Transference, or Extended Application, of certain details from 
one action to the other. There are many sacrifices with 
regard to which tho Veda does not prescribe all the necessary- 
details ; but lays down simply that ' such and such a sacri- 
fice is to be performed in a manner similar to such and such 
another';— e. g. with regard to the hu Sacrifice, after having 
mentioned what is peculiar to it, the texts declare—' the rest 
is like the Shyena sacrifice.' In such cases the Shyena would 
be called the ' Prakrit i-yaga ,' the Archetype, 'original Sacri- 
fice,' and the Tsu the corresponding ' Viiriti ' or ' Modifica- 
tion' or the Ectype. Tho transference then, of the details of the 
' Archetype ' to the ' Ectype ' is what is called ' Atidecha ';— 
defined as 'thaS by which the details of performance are 
transferred, or extended, from one archetype to other sacri- 
fices similar to it '...(quoted in the MimEmsanyamalavistara, 
p. 374); the definition given by the Prakaranapanchilta (p. 
227) is that it is 'that through which the Ectype becomes 
connecte d with the details of the Archetypal Sacrifice '; it 

* Including adhydr/ai-VIl and VIII. 
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goes on to add that 'the extension of the details of one 
sacrifice to another , — when there is no incongruity in such 
extension — is called Atidesha. 

2. Before proceeding with the main subject of 
Transference, Jairuini pauses to consider a question, upon the 
consideration whereof the enquiry into Transference de- 
pends;— viz. The Prayaja Sacrifices which are mentioned 
as the 'subsidiary details' of the Darshapunyiviasa, — are 
these ' subsidiaries ' laid down for this latter sacrifice only, 
or for all Sacrifices ? This enquiry becomes necessary at 
this stage, because if the details laid down in one section are 
intended by the Veda for all Sacrifices, then those details 
belong as much to one Sacrifice as to the other ; that is to 
say, the details laid down in the Shyena section belong as 
much to the Isu Sacrifice as to the Shyena ; and thus the 
details belonging equally to all sacrifices, by Direct Declara- 
tion, there would be no need for any ' transference'; in fact 
there would be no such thing as * transference'; but in case 
the details mentioned in connection with one sacrifice are 
intended by the Veda to belong to only a few sacrifices, then 
those sacrifices to which they do not belong, and which 
have no details of their own, would be wanting in those 
details ; and for the supplying of this want they would be 
dependent upon those sacrifices to which the details belong 
directly ; and in this case alone, the former would bo the 
'ectype' of the latter; and then alone would there be an 
occasion for considering the question of ' transference' of 
details (dealt with under adhyayas VII and VIII), as also 
those of Uha (Adh. IX) and Badha (Adh. X). 

3. The question of the details of the JDarshapurnamusa, 
belonging to all sacrifices or to only a few, turns upon the 
question as to whether the performance of the details is simply 
for the sake of accomplishing sacrifices, or for that of bringing 
about anapurva ; because, in the former case, as all sacrifices 
are equally ' sacrifice,' what are mentioned * for accomplishing 
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sacrifices' would be related equally to all Sacrifices ; 
while in the latter case, they would be related to only one 
definite apuroa ; and this one apurva could not but be the one 
mentioned as following from the Sacrifices in whose connec- 
tion the details are mentioned ; as it is only of snch Sacrifices 
that the details are ' anga' or ' subsidiary ' — as explained in 
adhyaya III ; and thus the details would belong directly only 
to these sacrifices, and 'could be connected with other 
sacrifices only by ' transference.' 

The conclusion on this point is that the details are 
related to the apuroa ; — (1) because between the apurva 
and the sacrifice in general, it is the former that is the 
predominant factor, inasmuch as it leads directly to 
something desirable, while the mere ' Sacrifice" in general 
does not, independently by itself, bring about anything 
desirable ; and (2) because it is only by such interpretation 
that the requirements of ' Context' are fulfilled, — the details 
being connected with that sacrifice in whose ' Context' they 
are mentioned. In the other case, no significance could 
attach to 'Context.' (VII— i— 1 to 12). 

4. Before taking up the special cases of 'Transference,' 
we shall offer a few observations on the general character of 
' Transference'. At the very outset, it has to be noted 

that we have Transference, not only of actions or procedure 
of action, but also of other sacrificial details, materials and 
so forth; says the Prakarnapanchika : — ' sl/ideshah praka- 
asya dharmananchaioa yujyale — ' there is transference of the 
procedure of action as also of the accessory details'— - (p. 227, 
shl. 13); it is only of the result that there is no transference 
(VIII — i — -20 to 22). The only rule in regard to transfer- 
ence is ' the ectt/po is to be performed in the same man- 
ner as the original archetype,' — e. g. the ' Sau ya' sacrifice 
is to performed in the manner of the ' Agneya,' the 'Ian' 
like the ' Sliyena,' and so forth; what is meant by thia 
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is that all those details and accessories for the performance 
of the hit, which are not directly laid down specifically as 
to be employed at it, are to be brought in from the Shyena. 
It is true, as the Prakaranapehchika remarks (p. 226) that 
the first of the details that come up for transference are the 
procedure; but that is not all ; if the offering material is not 
laid down, we have to bring in that material; and so also any 
accessory that may be found wanting. Nor does this m any 
way militate against the first adhikarana of adhyUya X ; as 
there we have the denial of the ' transference ' of only such 
details of the archetypal sacrifice as have had their purposes 
entirely fulfilled, and which, on that account, could serve no 
useful purpose in the ectype ; similarly under V— i— 19, we 
have an instance of the details of the archetype not being 
transferred to its ectype, in virtue of Direct Declaration, 
whose authority is above everything, -also above. the general 
law with regard to the transference of the details of the 
archetype to the ectype. Thus then, the 1 Transference' being 
due to the needs of the sacrifice, the need or motice that 
prompts this « transference' may lie either in some transcen- 
dental result expected out of what is transferred, or in some 
purely visible result, expected to be accomplished better by 
what is transferred than by any other means. {Prakaranapari- 
chika p. 227, shl. 18). The question then that we have to deal 
with here is— in what cases is this ' transference ' possible 
or desirable ? and in what cases is it not so ? It is on ^ this 
question that the whole of the second part of Jaimini's Sutras 
(Adh. VII— XII) turns ; that is why it is taken up here. 

5. « Transference' is regulated and controlled by— (1) 
Prakarana Context), and (2) Slhana (Position). For instance, 
— (1) a certain sacrifice will have its details transferred to 
another only if the two are found enjoined in the same 
context; this is the reason why the details of the Shyena 
are transferred to the Lsu, and not to the Saurya. (2) In this 
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' Transference ', that which occupies the 4 position' of the 
JDevata or Deity at the original sacrifice is to take the same 
' place' when transferred to the other sacrifice ; what appears 
in the former as the offering material is to be used in the 
same capacity at the latter also. In cases where the mention 
of the Deity indicates the ' transference ' of the properties 
of one substance, while the nature of the offering material 
points to the properties of another, — preference is given to 
the latter. For instance, in the injunction ' for Indra one 
should prepare the one-pan substance', the deity 'Indra' 
indicates the ' transference', to this baking or preparing of the 
Galce, of the properties of the Sannayya (mixture of milk and 
curd) which is specially sacred to Indra ; while the nature 
of the substance ' that which is baked upon one pan' points 
to the ' transference' of the properties of the Cake ; and it is 
this latter 4 transference' that is accepted (VIII — i — 32 
to 34). 

6. There are primarily four kinds of Transference — 
(1) Transference by Direct Injunction, — e.g. with regard to 
the Jsu sacrifice, we have the direct injunction ' the rest is 
to be done in the same manner as the Shyena'. which lays 
down the transference of certain details from the Shyena 
to the Isn sacrifice. (VII — i — 13 to 16). (2) Trans- 
ference by inferred or presumed injunction, — e.g. In connec- 
tion with the Saury a sacrifice we find no accessory details 
•laid down ; we know at the same time that no sacrifice can 
be performed without certain details; knowing also that the 
Saury a boars a close relationship to the J)arshapurnamdsa, 
we are led to the natural presumption that the details 
necessary for the performance of the Saurya have to be 
transferred to it from the JDarshapurnamasa ; and this 
presumption leads us to the inference of an injunction laying 
down such transference. (VII— iv — 1 .). (3) Transference 
by the name of sacrifices — e.g. The Masagnihotra has not 
all its details mentioned in connection with itself; these 
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details have to be transferred to it from among these of the 
Ordinary Agnihotra,— -?.\mply because the name ' Agnihotra 
is common to both.* (VII— Hi— 1 to 4). Transference by the 
name of samsharas, — e.g. in connection with the Varuna- 
praghasa sacrifice, wc find the ' Avahhrilha bath enjoined ; 
this ' Aoabhritha' which, in this connection, is only a Sams- 
hara or purification, leads to the transference to the 
bath of the Yariinapraghasa, of the details of the bath in 
connection with Agnistuma sacrifice, — to which latter bath 
the name ' avabhritha' specifically belongs. (VII— iii — 12 
to 15). In this connection wo may note that some writers 
have a third kind of name— the 'name' applying to the 
sacrifice in its literal signification —the literal signification 
of the names of sacrifices being, according to these writers, 
a guide as to the transference of details to it ; but this is 
denied by the older writers, specially by Kumarila, who saysf— 
'yaugikam natideshiham,' ' no name, in its literal significa- 
tion, can indicate transference.' J 

7. ' Transference by presumed injunction ' is of three 
kinds— (a) the Transference of injunction,— an example of 
this we have already cited under (2) above. (b) Trans- 
ference of substrate, — an instance of this is found under II— 

i5 25, 20, wherein it is shown that the sentence— ' one 

should make an offering of curds if the sacrificcr be desirous 
of acquiring effcient sense organs '—enjoins only a particular 
substance, 'curds'; as to what action or sacrifice is to be the 
substrate of an offiering of that substance— i. e., ' the sacrifice 
at which the curds could be offered '—this is got at by trans- 
ference ; the Agnihotra being such a sacrifice, (c) Trans- 
ference of substitutes, — an instance, of this has been 
mentioned under III— v— 47 to 51. In the case of sacrifices 

» That the Mustigmhotra is entirely different from the Agnihotra. has been 
(shown under II— iii— 24. 

f TupiUi VI I— i— 5, page 156. 

+ Mimasabalaprdhiska, pp. 118—19. 
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being performed by the Ksattriya or the Vaishya, it is laid 
down that when these people, as ' sacrifices ' wish to eat 
the * remnant,' they are to be given, not the 1 remnant of the 
soma-juice,' but a decoction of Vata-seeds and curds ; from this 
injunction of the ' Substitute of Soma-juice,' it is inferred that 
the decoction is to be substituted, not for the eating only, 
but also for the offering ; that is to say, in case of the sacri- 
fice being performed by a Ksattriya or a Vaishya, the offer- 
ings also are to be of the same decoction, in the place of the 
offerings of Soma-juice. 

In a case where only a portion of the details erf the 
archetype is intended to be transferred to the eetype, it is 
the first of these details that are to be transferred ; for 
instance, for the Agneya sacrifice 'eight pans' are 
prescribed ; while for the offering to « ^/a^riY/u^,,' -which 
is an eetype of the Agneya— we need only one pan ; the 
particular pan used at the latter has to be the first of the 
eight pans used at the Agneya. (X-v— 1 to 6). 

Section 8. * 
Vha or Modification. 
1. In the last section we dealt with cases where the 
details of one sacrifice are ' transferred ' to another ; this 
« transference', we have seen, is not of actions only, but also 
of mantras; in connection with the latter however, it may 
so happen that the exact details-e.tf. the words of the man- 
tra ,— as used at the Archetype are not quite applicable to 
the conditions of the eetype to which it comes by 'trans- 
ference ;' and in such a case certain alterations m the mantra, 
—in virtue of the altered conditions of the sacrifice —would 
seem to be called for. It is the subject of this alteration or 
modification of transferred mantras that we proceed to consider 
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In this connection it becomes necessary to consider what 
particular detail, is related to, and regulated by, what 
particular factor of tho sacrifice; and it is only after we 
have ascertained this that we can bo in a position to judge 
whether or not a certain transferred detail is in keeping 
with the factors of the ectype. Jaimini has laid down the 
following correlations : — (1) all the details of the Agnihotra 
are meant to be related to the apurva (IX — i — 1) . (2) 
So also is the washing of the Sacrificial implement. (Su- 
213 and also 11 — 89). (3) The loudness or otherwise of 
the recitation of the mantra is related to the Final apurva 
(Su. 3) . (4) The details connected with the Result and 
the Deity are controlled by, and related to, the Apurva 
(Su. 4, 5). (5) The details are not dependent upon the 
nature of the Deity (Su. 6 — 10). This is the 'Devata- 
dhikarana'; and herein we meet with the pronounced op nion 
of the Mimamsaka against all idea of the Deities having a cor- 
poreal form, &c, &c, &c. (6) The 'Upamshutva' enjoined 
in connection with the <Tyotisloma is dependent upon the 
intervening minor apurva (Su. 20 — 25) . 

The greater part of partas i and ii of Adh. X is devoted 
to distinctions drawn between the simple ' ll'ik' mantra, that 
has only to be recited, and the same mantra set to music 
and called 'Saman' . We have already explained this distinc- 
tion above (in section I, sub-sec. 1, § 10 et. seq.) 

* 2. Uli a or Modification is of two kinds : — (1) one 
that is directly laid down; as when it is declared that a 
certain corn in the ectype lias to be thumped only once, and 
not as many times as may be necessary for the removal of the 
chaff — as is done in the Archetype; and the mantra accompany- 
ing the thumping has to be recited only once. (2) That which 
has to be inferred or reasoned out. This latter is of three 
kinds — (a) the Vha of Mantras, — e.g., In the Agneya sacrifice, 
Vrlhi is tho material offered, and the offering is made to 
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Agni, and the mantra used is ' Agnaye tva justam nitoapami 

wihinam medha sumanasyamanak (Vajas. sam. I. J 3); 

this Agneya is the ' Archetype ' of which the Saury a is an 
« Ectype ' ; but at this latter, the corn used is the nlvara ; 
and the offerings made to Surya ; in virtue of these facts some 
alteration in the mantra also is found to be necessary ; 
consequently, even though no such alteration is laid down 
in the Veda, we infer the necessary injunction and read 

the mantra as svryaya tva justam nirvapami vivaranam 

medha- sumanasyamayiah (IX — iii — 1,2). (b) Uha of Saman, 
— e.g., for the Vaisliyastoma, the Kanvarathantara Saman 
is prescribed ; while in the original sacrifice as performed 
by the Brahmanas, of which the Vaishyasfoma is an ectype, 
the samans used are the Brihat and the Rathantara. The 
.question then arises as to whether the saman at the 
Vaishyasfoma is to be sung in the manner of both the samans 
of the archetype, or of one of these two only ; in the answer 
to this question, there is a marked difference between Sha- 
bara and Kumarila: according to Shabara, it has to be sung 
.in the manner of both ; — there being an option only with 
regard to such details of singing in which the Brihat is 
directly opposite to the Rathantara, ; as for instance, while 
the Brihat is to be sung loudly, the Rathantara is not sung 
loudly ; according to Kumarila, ou the other hand, there 
is an option with regard to all the details of singing; that 
is to say, when singing the Ka mmratha* tara at the Vaisliyas- 
toma, one should sing it oither wholly like the Brihat, or whol- 
ly like the Rathantara (IX — ii — 48). (c) Uha of samskara, 
— For the V'ajapcya sacrifice, the nlvara corn is prescribed, 
while at its ' archetype ' the corn used is the vrlhi, 
in connection with which washing, thumping and such 
other 'purifications' are laid dovv r u; though no such 
purifications are directly proscribed for the Nlvara, yet 
they have to be done in connection with this latter also ; 
for the simple reason that without such ; purification ,' the 
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corn would not be fit for use at any sacrifice (IX — ii 

40). 

The uha of mantra again is of various kinds; the 
Mimamsabalaprahasha notes the following ten: — (1) altera- 
tion of the basic noun, — e. g., the change of ' agnaye tva ' 
into ' suryaya tva';— (2) of the gender— e. g. the mantra 
* Vasiyasi rudrasi' (Vajas. Sam. IV— 21) addressed to the 
heifer is changed to ' Vasvasi rudrosi' when addressed to 
the calf; — (3) of number,— e. g. the mantra, 'Chhagasya 
vapaya medhasah, &c.' is changed into ' Ghhaganam, &c.' at 

the PrajUpatya sacrifice, where there are many goats ; (4) 

of the basic noun and gender, — e. g. the change of ' agnaye 
justam ' into ' adityai justam'; — (5) of the basic noun and 
number, — e. g. of 1 agnaye justam ' into ' vishvebhyo devebhyo 
justam'; — (6) of number and gender, — e. g. in ' Prasmai 
aginm bharata', the masculine singular ' asmai ' is changed 
into the feminine plural ' abhyak'; — (7) of the basic noun 
gender and number, — e. g. for the consecration of water for 
the washing of the corn we have the mantra ' apodeoih 
shuddhah sthah ' where ' apodeoih, &c.' is feminine plural ; this 
same mantra, when used for the consecration of ghee, is 
read as ' Gkritadeua shuddhamasi' ; — (8) the alteration in 

the form of repeating the whole of the original twice over, 

e. g. in the catting of the skin, the mantra is ' ekadha' , 
when there are two skins, the same mantra is ' ekadka*ekadha' 
(IX — iii 29 to 31); — (9) alteration of a taddhita word, — e. g. 
the mantra, 'MitravrunaH tva uttaratah, &c.' (Vajas-Sam, II-3) 
is changed into ' Mifravarunau tva purastat, &c.'; (10) of 

indeclinables, — e. g. the mantra ' agnim grihnami shvo- 

yajnyaya ramatam' is changed into' adya, &c.' where 

for 'shvak ' in the original we have ' adya ' in the modifica- 
tion. 

It has to be noted in this connection that the mantras 
in their altered form are no longer regarded as 'mantra' in 
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the strict sense, even though they serve the purposes of the 
mantra ; they are regarded as mere 'auxiliaries ' to the 
mantra; the reason for this is that the learned do nob regard 
the altered mantra as * mantra'; and it is upon the usage of 
the learned that it depends whether or not a certain passage 
is to be regarded is 'mantra.' (Brihatt on II— i... 34, page 
50 b). 

Section 9. 
Annulment or Suspension of Details. 
1. « Alteration ' having been dealt with in the foregoing 
section, we proceed to consider the question of ' Badha ' 
or 'Annulment' or 'Suspension'; i.e. the question, — 'in 
what cases are the details and accessories of Sacrifices, a s 
indicated by a general rule or by 'transference', to be 
suspended in certain performances, at which they may not 
be found to be permissible?' There are two kinds of 
this 'Suspension': * (1) ' Praptabadha' or ' Prarmeyapa- 
hara' (as called by Parthasarathi Mishra),— i.e, the Suspen- 
sion of the alteration that is indicated by Transference; — 
this Suspension being due to the alteration being such as, by its 
very nature, cannot be allowed. (2) ' Apraptabadha' or 
' Mulochchheda,' — i.e. Suspension of an alteration not indicated 
by any of the valid forms of ' Transference '; which is, 
by its very nature, not allowable. The 'Praptabadha' is 
again divided into two kinds :— (a) Suspension or Annulment 
by the six ordinary 'means of right knowledge,' and (b) 
Annulment by ' Scripture.' Of these latter again there are 
many subdivisions. For example,— (1) that which is laid 
down as to be done always (nitya) is annulled by what is laid 
down as to be done by reason of some special circumstances 
(naimittilca) ; e. g. fifteen samidheni verses are laid down as 
to be recited at the Barsha sacrifice ;f but when the sacrifice 
is performed by a Vaishya, the number ' fifteen' is suspended 

o See Mimamsabalaprakasha— p. 131 ei »eq. 
f Shatapatha. 1, 3,5,7. 
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in favour of ' seventeen,' which is the number laid down for 
the Vaishya. (2) That which is enjoined as merely- 

helping in the accomplishment of the sacrifice is annulled by 
that enjoined as accomplishing something desirable for the 
agent ; e. g. with regard to the samidhenl verses, it is laid 
down that in case the Sacrificer is desirous of acquiring 
'fame' or 'honour,' the number of verses should be 21 ; this 
number thus annulling the 15 and 17 spoken of above. (3) 
That which goes before is annulled by what comes after it ; 
in connection with the going out of the priests from the 
Ravirdhana, it is laid down — ' if the TJdgatri priest breaks the 
line, the Sacrifice must be finished without any sacrificial 

fee if the Fratihartri breaks it, the Sacrificer should give 

away all his ' belongings now if it so happen that the 
line is broken by both these priests, the Sacrificer has to give 
away all his belongings ; the later enactment annulling the 
earlier. 

(4) In connection with the corn to be used at the 
Darshapurnamasa sacrifices, the Veda lays down certain acts 
as to be done with a view to remove the chaff from the 
grain; for the Prajapatya sacrifice, which is one of the 
'ectypes' of the I)arshapurnamasa, we find that instead of 
the vrihi corn, grains of gold* are laid down for use ; now 
in accordance with general law that ' the ectype has to be 
performed in the same manner as the Archetype,' it would 
be necessary to go through all the acts laid down for the 
removing of the chaff of the vrthi corn, in connection with 
the golden grains also ; but all these acts are annulled in view 
of the fact that they would be entirely useless, there 
being no chaff to be removed ; and the only purpose served 
by those acts is the visible one of removing the chaff, — there 
being no transcendental apurva spoken of as following from 

0 Each of these grains of gold — called ' Krisnala' — has to be one third of a 
Karsa in weight, {Vyaiaharalthanda of Par&tharamddhava, p. 11C.) 
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them. (X — i — 1 to 3). But this does not set aside the 
necessity of the golden grains having to undergo the pro- 
cess of 'cooking' or 'baking': it is directly enjoined that ' the 
golden grains have to be cooked in ghee'; and this shows 
that, even though the 'cooking' cannot produce any visible 
effect in the grains, yet, as enjoined, it must serve some 
other transcendental purpose (X — ii — 1, 2); similarly in 
connection with these grains of gold the 'eating of 
the remnant' has to be done, as laid down in the Veda 
(X — ii — 13 to 16). In the same manner, when the charu 
is the material offered, all those acts of kneading the dough, &c- 
that were necessary in connection with Cake, are annulled in 
favour of those acts that are necessary for the preparation 
of the charu (X — i — 45 to 58). (5) Some details that are 
'transferable' from the Archetype to the Ectype are found 
to be annulled by the Direct Assertion of the Veda itself 
negativing the use of those particular details ; c. g. the 
'appointment' of the Rotri priest is negatived in connection 
with the Paitri sacrifice. (6) A substance transferable 

from the Archetype is set aside by the direct injunction of 
another substance for the same purpose ; e. g. at the Shyena 
sacrifice, Kusha is set aside in favour of the 'reeds'; and for 
the Agnyadhana, the 'fee ' prescribed is the cow, but at ita 
Bctypes, — all subsequent Agnyadhanas, — the fee consists of 
an old cart duly repaired, — the former being set aside by 
this latter (X — iii — 30 to 33). Similarly in a case wher e 
the acceptance of both is not possible — one being totally 
incompatible with the other, — we have the annulment of the 
ecti/pal details in favour of the archetypal ; but where the 
two are compatible with each other, we have the ' combina- 
N tion' of both ; i.e. both are to be used at thejEctype ; the 
third pada of Adh. X deals with particular cases of such 
•incompatibility.' (7) What is laid down by the general 
rule is annulled by that laid down by the special rule; 
e.g. j connection with the Varunapraghasa, we find 
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a substance specially laid down, in the shape of 
' Niskasa ' (the water left after the removal of the curdled 
particles of milk); and this sets aside the use of the 'Cake' 
which would be the material for the Varunapraghasa, only 
in accordance with the general law that * the details of the 
Archetype are transferred to the Bctype.' (VII — iii — 16)- 
Another example of this is given under X — viii — 16. (8) 
The useless is set aside by the useful ; e. g., among the 
mantras laid down as to be recited as ' nigadas,' addressed 
to others, there are some 'yajus' also ; with regard to the 
reciting of the 'yajus' it is laid down that it should be done 
silently, — not loudly; now if the sentence intended to be 
addressed to another person were recited silently, it would 
entirely fail in its purpose ; for this reason, the * silent reci- 
tation ' of the yajus is, in this case, annulled by the ' loud 
recitation,' which would serve a useful purpose when heard 
by the other person to whom it is addressed. (9) The 

smaller is annulled by the larger ; e.g., in connection vrith the 
Patichadasharatra Sacrifice, when we come to consider the 
matter of 'names,' we find that the single name 'Agnistut,' — 
which would indicate the reciting of the Agneyi Subrahmanya 
verse, — ig get aside in favour of the many names ' Jyotis' and 
the rest, in virtue of which the Aindrl Subrahmanya is 
recited. (10) That which has room for itself elsewhere 

ia set aside by that which, if not adopted on the occasion 
in question, would have no place anywhere else; e.g., with 
reference to the recitations preceding the Agnlsomiya offering 
(Chap. IV. Sec. 67), it is laid down that they are to be done 
silently ; but with regard to the Dlksanlya Isti (Chap. IV, 
Sec. 44), a distinct ' accent' is laid down showing that the 
mantras have to be recited loudly enough to allow of the 
accentuation being marked ; now as regards this latter recita- 
tion, the silent method is set aside in favour of the louder, in 
view of the fact that the silent method, if dropped at the 
J)tksanlya, could still be adopted at the recitations on other 
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occasions, while the particular • accent,' if dropped at the 
])ik$anlya recitation, could not be adopted at any other 
recitation ; and thus it would be dropped out altogether, which 
cannot be allowed with regard to anything that is directly 
enjoined. 

2. The 'annulment' hitherto described has been that 
of the details of the Archetype as transferable to the Ectype. 
There is yet another kind of ' annulment ' which is more 
general in its character, to which the name ' Prasahga ' is 
given. There are five kinds of this form of ' Annulment' : — 
(1) The annulment of the Principal Sacrifice, — e.g. the daily 
Agnihotra is set aside by the Agnihotra performed for the 
attaining of a certain result. The other four arc the 
annulments of subsidiaries : — (2) The annulmentof one enjoined 
subsidiary by another enjoined subsidiary, (for examples see 
1 and 2 above); — (3) of the transferred subsidiary by the 
enjoined subsidiary, — e.g., the Prayuja, &c. for the Isti per- 
formed at night are set aside by those performed for the 
JDarsha; — (4) of the transferred Subsidiary by that which 
is transferred, — e.g., the Prayaja done for the Purodasha is 
set aside by that done for the Pashu ; — (5) of the enjoined 
by the transferred, — e. g., the recitation of the Samidhenl 
verses for one who is desirous of fame sets aside the recita- 
tion of the original Samidhenl verses. 

3. The above are instances of compulsory annulment. 
There are cases where it is purely optional, — e.g., when the 
post is said to bo of Khadira or Bilva wood ; the one may be 
set aside, at option, in favour of the other. 

4. In all the above cases, we had the ' annulment' of 
something that was, by some means or other, indicated as 
fit for being adopted. There are annulments also of such 
things as do not have their adoption indicated by any 
means. As there can be no limit to things not so indicated, 
the number of annulments of this kind cannot be fixed. "We 
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shall cite a single example of this kind : — "When a direct 
injunction lays down a certain mantra, — the Aindrt verse 
for instance, — to be used at the sacrifice to the Oarhapatya 
fire, — this mantra, annuls or sets aside the possibility of the 
mantra being used at any other sacrifice, — that to Indra for 
instance,— at which it would have been used in virtue of 
certain words contained in the mantra itself. Though 
in these cases, what is annulled is something that might be 
regarded as actually indicated, — e.g. by the indirect implica- 
tion of the words of the mantra, — yet it is called 
' apraptabadha,' the 'annulment of that which is indicated,' — 
in view of the fact that in face of the Direct Injunction to 
the contrary, the ' indirect implication' of the word does not 
possess any indicative force at all ; so we have the annulment, 
not of what is actually indicated, but only of what might 
be indicated. 

Shai'ikara Bhatta* enumerates and exemplifies no less 
than 556 ' annulments' of this class. 

5. There are many cases where we have the ' Annul- 
ment,' not ofj all the details transferred from the Archetype, 
but of only a portion of these. This partial ' Annulment ' 
forms the subject-matter of the fifth patfa of Adhyaya X. 
"We shall cite here a few instances : — (1) For the baking of the 
cake dedicated to A.gni, eight pans are prescribed in connec- 
tion with the Agneya sacrifice ; in connection with its Ectype, 
the offering to DyavapritHvl, only one pan is prescribed ; 
hence when transferring the pan from the Agneya to this 
latter we shall bring in only one pan —and that too only the 
first of the eight — and set aside the remaining seven 
(X— v— 1 to 3). 

In some cases, the order of the details in the Archetype 
is changed in the Ectype ; for instance, at the Jyotistoma, 
there are certain cups dedicated to certain deities ; when 

0 Mimamsabalaprakasha, pp. 134 — 37. 
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these come to be held up, it is the one dedicated to Indra that 
is laid down as to be held up first ; and so on ; _at the Ectype, 
the same cups are ' transferred but the order of the holding is 
changed, in virtue of the direct injunction that at the Ectype, 
the first to be held up is the cup dedicated to Shukra. 
(X — v — 67 to 69). This change of order has been called 
' Pratikarsa' In some cases, the details transferred 

from the Archetype are not sufficient for the Ectype ; for 
instance, at the Archetype only 15 Samans are sung ; while 
for the Ectype 21 are prescribed ; in this case the remaining 
six Samans have to be added over and above the 15 at the 
Archetype ; and the number 21 is not to be made up by 
repeating 6 out of the 15 Samans of the Archetype. 
(X — v— 35 to 25). Then again, the Jyotistoma is laid down 
as to be performed by only one Sacrificer ; the twelve-day 
Satra has this Jyotistoma for its Archetype ; but for the 
Satra it is directly enjoined that there should be many (17) 
Saorifioers ; henco at this we have seventeen, and not only 
one, Sacrificer. (X — vi — 45 to 50). 

Section (9) — Sub-section (2). 
Samuchchaya or Combination. 
1. The subject of ' Ba'dha ' naturally leads to that of 
« Samuchchaya,' ' Inclusion ' or ' Combination ' or 'Aggrega- 
tion'; in virtue of which there is no ' Annulment ' of actions 
and things, but only a 'Combination' of what is laid down for 
the Ectype specifically, with what comes to it from its 
Archetype. For instance, in connection with the Nahsatresti, 
certain additional libations are laid down as to be poured 
after the principal offerings,— these offerings being to Agni, 
the Krittikas, Amba and Dula ; while in its Archetype, the 
Naristahoma is not set aside by the offerings to Agni, &c; 
but both sets of libations are offered; and the reason for this 
' Combination' lies in the fact that the offerings laid down 
serving a transcendental purpose, there would be no justifi- 
cation for abandoning any of them. (X — iv — 1). 
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2. PudaVI deals with 'Annulment' and 'Combination' 
as pertainingto the singing of Samans; an&pada vii with those 
pertaining to the Animal Sacrifices. 

Section (9) Sub-section (3). 

Meaning of the Negative Word. 

1. In view of the fact that ' Annulment ' is, in most 
cases, expressed by the negative word, Jaimini proceeds, in 
pada VII T, to explain the various meanings of the negative 
word. (1) The negative denotes ' annulment,' and hence 
an exception ; — e.g., the ' appointment ' of priests is laid down 
for the Archetype ; this ' appointment ' is negatived in con- 
nection with the Ectype ; and here the negative modifies the 
Archetypal injunction to this extent that it comes to mean 
that ' at- the Ectype one should make use of all archetypal 
details, with the excretion of the Jppointment.' (X — VIII — 
1 to 4). (2) The Negative denotes ' Option,' — in the case of 
two contradictory declarations; — e.g., in the sentences 'the 
vessels are to be held at the Atiratra ' and ' the vessels are not 
to be held at the Atiratra,' — the negative in the latter does 
not lead to any exception ; it only modifies the original in- 
junction to the extent that the holding of the vessel is made to 
be regarded as optional (X — VIII — 6). (3) The Negative 
expresses praise of something other than what is negatived; — 
c. g. in connection with the Agnihotra, we meet with the passage 

i one should offer the wild seasamum ; these are no 

offerings' ; now, how to reconcile the first part of this pass- 
age — where the wild seasamum is laid down as something 
to be offered, — with the latter part, — whore it is spoken 
of as not to be offered ? With a view to this reconciliation, 
we take the negative to mean that ' the offering of milk 
at the Agnihotra is so praiseworthy, that even such an 
excellent thing as the wild seasamum is not to be offered 
in its place, ' — the negation of the seasamum indicating the 
praise of tho milk (X — VIII — 7). (4) The negative denotes 
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parijudasa or Partial Rejection; — e. g., in connection with 
the Jyotistoma we read; — ' one who is initiated for the 
Sacrifice should not give gifts, should not make offerings, 
should not coolc, ' — which prohibits certain acts ; these same 
acts are also enjoined, in connection with the same sacri- 
fice, as accomplishing certain desirable results ; these same 
acts again are also found to be transferable to the same 
sacrifice from the Agnihotra, — in which case those acts are 
meant to help the accomplishment of the Sacrifice. Now 
the question arises as to which one of these two sets of the 
actions concerned, — or both sets, — are meant to be negativ- 
ed by the aforesaid prohibition ; and the conclusion is that 
both sets are not negatived ; it is only the set calculated 
to accomplish something desirable for the man that is nega- 
tived ; as the prohibitive sentence follows closely upon the 
injunction of this latter set. (X — VIII — 12 to 15). 

Section (10) Sub-section (1). 

The Methods of Ascertaining the Extent of the Archetype 
along with, its Ectype. 

1. The preceding section has dealt with 'Annulment' 
and 'Combination' ; by means of these we are enabled to 
ascertain the extent of the ectypal performances alone ; 
and wo are led to consider the means pf ascertaining the 
extent of the Archetype along with the Ectype. This sub- 
ject lends itself to a twofold division :— (1) There tiro 
certain subsidiaries which, if performed once, effectually help, 
by that single performance, more than one action ; this 
help, accorded by a single performance of the subsidiary 
to many Primaries, has ben called ' Tautra ' ; (2) there are, 
on the other hand, some subsidiaries which have to be 
repeated in connection with each Primary to which they r-e 
related ; to this repetition of the Subsidiary with cacn 
Primary has been given the name of ' Avupa.' 
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2. As a preliminary to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of Tantra and Avapa, it is necessary to consider wheth- 
er, in the case of a sacrificial performance consisting of a 
number of Primaries and Subsidiaries, the specified result 
follows from any one of these, or from all collectively. 
It is only when the result follows from all collectively, that 
the question can arise as to whether a certain Subsidiary is 
to be performed in connection with every one of the Pri- 
maries, or not ; whereas if the result follows from each of the 
Primaries, it would be absolutely necessary for the subsid- 
iary to be performed with every one of them, and as such 
there would be no possibility of ' Tantra' ; as each Primary 
in this case, will have to bo treated as a complete whole 
by itself. Herein lies the uso of Adhi. (1) of adhyaya XI. The 
conclusion is that the result follows from all collectively. 

3. The second and following Adhikaranas also deal with 
the question as to whether the Subsidiaries taken together, 
help their Primary, or each accords its share of help independ- 
ently of the rest ; the conclusion is in favour of the former 
view ; so that in this case also we have ' tantra ' (XI — i — 5 
to 19). It is for this reason that the Prayajas — which 
are the subsidiaries of the Darshapurnamasa — are to be 
performed once only (XI— I — 29 to 37). 

4. Another- general question dealt with in this connec- 
tion is witii regard to the 'Kaniya' sacrifices ; these have 
to be performed as often as one may desire the result pro- 
ceeding from it (XI — i — 20 to 25). Actions with only 
visible worldly results have to be repeated as often as it 
may be necessary for the accomplishment of that result. 
But in cases where the action is for invisible results, it has 
to be performed only once (XI — -i — 27, 28). 

Section (10) Sub-section (2). 
Particular Cases of Tantra' and Avapa.' 
1. Bearing upon the JDarshaptmiamasa 'sacrifices wo 
find a number of texts — e. g., (a) 'the Barshapurnarniisa 
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should be performed on level ground,' (b) 'the Purna- 
masa should be performed on the Full Moon Day,' (o) ' there 
should be four priests at it,' and so forth. From these 
passages it would seem that one entire JDarshapvrnamasa 
should be performed on level ground, another on the Full 
Moon Day, and so forth, — the whole sacrifice to be repeated 
at each place and time mentioned. But the conclusion 
on this point is that the whole is to be performed only 
once ; and that this one performance is to be done at the 
place and time laid down in the texts ; and the reason for 
this is that the numerous actions composing the Dartshapur- 
namasa are to bring about their result, as combining to make 
up the single performance of the sacrifice (XI — ii — 1, 2). 
'All the Subidiary Sacrifices that go to make up the single 
Primary Sacrifice are thus to bo performed at the same 
time and place as that laid down for the Primary. This 
affords an instance of 'Tantra' (XI — ii — 3 to 10). Another 
case of 'Tantra' wo have in the well-known Agnyadhana, 
which has to be done only once, — the same consecrated, 
fire serving for all subsequent sacrifices. (XI — iii —2). 

2. This same I)a? , shapurnamasa sacrifice supplies us 
with an instance of 'Avapct' also : — The Sacrifice consists 
of two sets of sacrifices — one group called the ' J)arsha' and 
another the 'Pur namasa' *. though the subsidiaries laid 
down for each group are nearly the same, yet they have to 
be repeated with each group ; and the reason for this is 
that though the two groups together form a single sacri- 
fice leading to a single resnlt, yet, inasmuch as tho two 
are to be performed on two different days, — 15 days 
apart from each other, — the subsidiaries performed with 
one would be performed on the day of that group ; and thus 
they would not be performed on the day prescribed 
the other 'group, which latter would therefore be left in- 
complete ; so in such cases the subsidiaries have to be 
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repeated. (XI-ii-11 to J 7). There are however cer- 
tain subsidiaries which, by their very nature, and also by 
virtue of direct injunctions, cannot be performed on the 
same day as the Primary ; for instance, the making of the 
altar, as proscribed for the day preceding the Darsha, can- 
not be done on the same day as that sacrifice. (XI— iii 
-1). 

Section (11)— Sub-section (1). 
Pramnga : an extended Tantra. 
1. The subject of our last section is Prasanga. It is 
not the ' Prasanga ' that we have already noticed above 
(sec. 9, sub-sec. 2) as a particular form of ' Annulment',- it 
is something entirely different ; it may be regarded ' as 
a sort of an extended Tantra : ' Tantra ' proper is the single 
performance of a subsidiary with a view to helping more 
than one Primary— that single performance being prescribed 
and intended by the Sacrificer to help more than one 
Primary; a case of 'Prasanga' however we have where 
the single performance of the subsidiary,— even though 

prescribed and intended to help a single Primary, is 

accepted as helping another Primary also, when this latter 
is performed by the same man and at the same time and place 
as the former Primary. As for instance, the Prayaja and 
other subsidiaries performed in connection with the Agmso- 
miya animal-offering, helps the Cake-offering also. Even 
though we have no such injunction as—' what is done for the 
animal-offering helps the cake-offering also',— yet the circums- 
tances brought into existence by the performance of the sub- 
sidiaries with the intention of helping one action, could not 
cease to exist and withdraw their help from another action 
also, which might happen to be performed at that same time 
and by the same agent (XII— i— I to G). Then again, 
when one has prepared the sacrificial altar, in connection 
with the Agnistoma, if he wishes to perform an hti also, 
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after that Agnistoma— it is not necessary for him to erect 
another altar ; the same altar can be used for a number 
of sacrifices. (XII— ii— 8, 9). 

2. There are certain exceptions also : e. g. the 
Arambhaniy* Isti is laid down as to be performed at the 
commencement of the first jDarshapurnamasa^ that the person 
undertakes to perform, as shown under IX— i— 34, 35 ; and 
though this sacrifice is meant to be simply purificatory in 
its character,— tending to purify the Sacrificer, -yet, inas- 
much as a single performance of this cannot help all the 
sacrifices performed by the man during the Darshapurnamam, 
it has to be repeated along with each of the Ectypes that the 
man performs; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
the qualification ' lifelong ' does not pertain to the Primary 
Sacrifice, but to the Performer of each Sacrifice (as shown 
under II— iv— 1) ; and and thus there is no « Prasanga.' 
in this case— (XII— ii— 19 to 21). 

Section (11)— Sub-section (2). 
Vikalpa : Option. 

1. We now proceed to. consider the case of Option 
or 'Vikalpa', which may be regarded as an antithesis to the 
« Combination' dealt with in Sec. 9, Sub-sec. (2). In a case 
of 'Combination' we have certain Subsidiaries to 
be performed together ; but in a case of ' Option ' only one 
of the many subsidiaries can be performed; and the choice 
lies with the Sacrifices This comes after « Prasanga', as it 
is this latter that leads to a number of subsidiary details being 
accepted as optional alternatives. 

2. Before taking the particular cages of Option, we 
shall offer a few general observations on the subject. Ax. 
•option' is not permissible exept under strict necessity; 
because its acceptance gives rise to eight undesirable 
contingencies; this is what is meant by the dictum we so 
often meet with in Sanskrit vorka-vikalpasya astadosa 
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dustaivat ? These eight undesirable contingencies may be 
thus briefly explained in reference to the case of the 'yava' 
and the ' vrlhi', both of which are prescribed as optional 
alternatives : — (1) If we use the vrlhi, and reject the yava 
we reject the authority of the text enjoining this latter ; (2) 
wo assume the untrustworthy character of this text ; (3) if 
we use the yava, we reject the text prescribing the 
'vrlhi' and (4) assume the untrustworthy character of this 
text ; (5) and in this latter case we again accept the 
authority of the yava-text, which we had rejected before ; 
and (6) we also reject the assumed untrustworthiness of the 
yava-text ; (7) in using the vrlhi again, we accept the 
authority of the vrlhi-text which we had rejected and 
(8) we also reject the assumed untrustworthiness of that 
text. 

It may be noted however that none of these objections 
apply to the Options that are fixed or limited, as shown 
under II — iv — 8 to 32 ; nor in the case of those Options that 
depend entirely upon the wish of the agent. 

3. Options have been grouped, * primarily, under 
three heads : — (1) Indicated by Seasoning ; (2) Indicated 
by Direct Declaration; and (3) Depending upon the wish of 
the agent. Of the (1), there are eight sub-divisions : — (a) 
Option between two ' kinds', — e. g., between the kind of corn 
called ' Yava ' and that called ' Vrlhi.' (b) Between particu- 
lar individual Substances, — e. g., at the Darshapurnamasa, 
for the Agnlsomiya, the cake offered may be one baked in 
eleven or twelve pans, — as mentioned in the texts of two 
rescensions (Vide II — iv — 8 to 32). (c) Between 

Qualities, — e. g., between the black and red colour of the goat 
at the Agnlsomiya. (d) Between Actions, — e. g., at the 
Jyotistoma, when the priests go out of the Havirdhana 
forming themselves into a line, if the line happens to be 
broken by one priest, one set of expiatory rites is prescribed 
• Mimamalalapraldiha, page 152. 
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if by another priest, another set; if both should happen to 
break the line simultaneously, there is an 'option 
between the two sets. (VI — v— 51 to 53). (e) Between 
the use of a kind and its entire abandonment, — c. g., for 
the Vajasarieyins it is laid down that they may or may 
not recite the Naksalra-mantras ; hero the recitation 
of the class 'na&satra mantras' may be done, or it may 
be omitted altogether. (/) Between the use of a parti- 
cular individual and its abandonment, — e. g., the particular 
mantra ' Sambhara' may or not bo recited, (g) Between a 
quality and its abandonment, — e.g., for the altar of the 
JDarsha Sacrifice, a particular size is laid down ; but at the 
same time, there is a declaration to the effect that ' there 
need be no exact measurement for the altar'; hence the 
size prescribed in the former may or may not be adopted. 
(7t) Between an action and its omission, — e.g., the holding 
and the non-holding of the Sodanhin vessels at the Atiratra 
sacrifice. 

All these eight ' options ' again may be either 
' kratvartha' — helping in the accomplishment of the sacri- 
fice, — or ' purumrtha '^—accomplishing something desirable 
for the agent. All the examples cited above belong to the ! 
former class. As an example of the latter class, we have 
the following : — At the jDarsliapurnamasa sacrifice, the 
water is fetched in a vessel which has a handle four inches 
long, and a cavity eight inches deep, and about 9 inches 
in diameter; — if one Sacrificer is desirous of acquiring 
'brahmic glory', this vessel is, in one text, spoken of as | 
to be made of the wood of a large tree, and in another as to ( 
bo of Knnsya metal; and this gives rise to an ' Option. ' 

There are thus 8 kinds of ' kratvartha ' and eleven kinds '> 
of ' purusartha' options indicated by reasoning; — making 
19 in all. 

Similarly, of Option indicated by direct declaration also, 
there are 19 kinds. As an example of one of these we have 
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the one indicated by the text—' One who desires to sacrifice 
with corns or with animals, or with Soma, should sacrifice 
either on the New Moon or on the Full Moon Day, ' — where 
we have an 'option' of time, as also of materials. In 
this connection wo may cite an example from Sniriti liter- 
ature also ; where it is laid down that ' the Pitris remain 
satisfied for a month with offerings of seasatnum, yava, 
&c.,' — if one is desirous of keeping his Pitris satisfied 
for a month, he may offer any one of the materials herein 
mentioned. 

Of the third main kind of Option also — that depending 
on the will of the agent,— we have the same 19 divisions, 
As an example of this we have the following :— In connec. 
tion with the Ashvamedha a ' Brahmana' is laid down 
as to be sacrificed 4 to Brahman ' ; this Brahmana sacrificed 
may belong to the ' Kauiidinya ' or to any other gotra,— 
this depends entirely upon the wish of the agent. 

4. Another division of ' Options ' is into two : the two 
classes of — (a) Vyavasthita — where among the alternatives 
there is limit or fixity ; and (b) Avyavasthita, — where there 
is no such limit or fixity. Bach of these again is either 
indicated by reason or pointed, out by direct declaration. As 
Options of this latter class, we have the examples already 
cited above. As an example of the Fixed or Limited kind 
based on reasoning, we have one from the Smritis, discussed 
by Kumarila under the Sniriti-pada. It has been laid down 
that the Brahmana should devote 12 years of his life to the 
study of each of the four Vedas, — or as many years as 
may be necessary. On tho face of it, this appears to indi- 
cate an Unlimited Option, leaving it entirely at the option 
of the student whether he will finish the whole in 48 years 
or in 4 only ; but by reasonings it has been shown by 
Kumarila that we have here an option of the ' limited ' 
kind — the moaning of the text being that, ' if the student 
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is not going to take to the life of the Householder, he 
must devote 48 years to Vedic study ; if however he is 
going to enter that life, then he should devote only 5 years 
to each Veda, 20 years in all ; but if he is not able, under 
his peculiar circumstances, to devote more than 2 or 3 years, 
he should adopt this latter course, and so on.' (See 
Tantravartika, p. 112). The fixity of Options indicated by 
Direct Declaration is of seven kinds : — (1) with regard to place, 
— e.g. the 1 consecration of fire ' having been laid down as to 
be performed during the Spring, the question arises as to 
which of the two methods of counting seasons is to be adopted 
in this case — Seasons as a rule being counted by the 4 lunar ' 
month, and the lunar month being taken by some to begin 
with the New Moon, and by others with the Full Moon. 
The fixity of option in this case is due to the text that * the 
lunar month should not be counted to begin with the dark half 
of the month.' (Trikandamandana). With regard to Time; — 
in connection with the reciting of the Vartraghm and the 
Vridhanvatl mantras at the Darshapurnamasa, there being 
no rule as to which of the two is to be recited on the New 
Moon Day, and which on the Full Moon Day, — we have 
the decisive rule that the Vartraghnl is to be recited on the 
Full Moon and the Vridhanvatl on the New Moon Day. (3) 
With regard to Agent ; — e. g. at the JDarshapilrna- 
mcisa the Sacrificer has to recite a mantra ; and in this 
connection three mantras are laid down ; from among which 
it would appear that any one may be recited ; but we meet 
with the distinct rule to the , effect that the first of the 
mantras is to be recited by the Bralimana, the second by 
the Ksattriya,n,nd the third by the Vaishya sacrificer. (4) 
with regard to action ; — for the Varunapraghasa, two 
* viharas ' are laid down, — one to the right and another 
to the left ; and a further rule lays down that the maruti 
material is to be placed to the right, and all others on the 
left. (5) With regard to result ; — e, g. with regard to 
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the many optional ' nldhanas ' (the additional syllables added 
to the Saman, by the exigencies of music) to be adopted at 
the Jyotistoma, we have a rule laying down that — ' when the 
sacrificer desires rain, the nidhana to be used is his, when he 
desires food, the nidhana urg, ' and when hedesires heaven, the 
midhana u.' (6) With regard to cause or occasion; — we have 
an example of this from the Smritis : We find the text — * in 
the case of the death of a Sctpinda, the period of impurity 
is to be 10 days ; or till after the day of the picking up of 
the bones (third day), or three days, or one day only ;' and 
as this rule by itself would be a source of confusion, we 
have the additional rule that, * when the dead Sapinda is 
one whose Upanayana has been done, the period is to be 10 
days ; if his Tonsure has been done (and not the Upanayana) 

4 days, and so forth one day being the period in the 

case of the dead being a child who has just cut his 
teeth.' (7) with regard to the limit or condition; — 

e. g. the Vrlhi and the Yava being optional alternatives, 
we have the conditional rule — ' if one has begun with the 
Vrlhi, he must continue with the same. ' 

5. In regard to Options, the following facts are note- 
worthy : — In many cases where there may be an apparent 
option, there is no real option at all ; e. g. in cases where 
many details are laid down with regard to the same action,— 
each of these details being intended for a distinct purpose. In 
such a case, every one of the many details has to be used. 
(XII — iii — 9). But in cases where the details are for the 
same purpose, we have option. (XII— iii — 10 to 14). Simi- 
larly with regard to the many expiatory rites ; if these are 
laid down in connection with the same deficiency or dis- 
crepancy, then there is option (XII — iii — 16) ; but there can be 
no option when they are laid down in connection with dis- 
tinct deficiencies — in which case all have to be performed 
(XII — iii — 19). So with mantras, — it is only when many are 
laid down for the same purpose that we have option 
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(XII — iii — 29). But when of such mantras one is found to be 
expressive of mere recitation, another of praise, and another 
of some blessing, — all have to be recited (II — iv — 1,2). With 
regard to gifts, when several numbers — 6,12, &c, — are laid 
downj we have option (XII — iv — 9). 

CHAPTER IV. 
Sacrifices. 

[Books consulted : — (1) Shatapatha Brahmana (Berlin) ; 
(2) Ibid. Translated by Eggeling (Sacred Books of the 
East); (8) Shrauta-Sutras of Katyayana with the. Bhasya 
of Karka (Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, Benares); (4) 
Shrautapadarthanirvachana (' Pandit ', Benares) ; (5) Apas- 
tamblya Darsha-Purnamasa-Paddhati (Manuscript lent by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gahgadhara Shastrin, Benares); (6) 
Katyayaniya Agnistoma-Paddhati (Manuscript lent by MM. 
Gahgadhara Shastrin, Benares) ; (7) Bhattabhaskara (Manus- 
cript with the present writer) ; (8) Madhavacharyas's Com- 
mentary on the Institutes of Parashara (Bibliothica Indica) ; 
(9) Prakaranapanchika (Chaukhambha S.S.).] 

1. All Mimamsa discussions are based upon the inter- 
pretation of the rules and regulations laid down in the Vedas 
(pre-eminently in the Brahmanas) bearing upon sacrificial 
ritual ; hence for the due understanding of the reasonings 
employed, some knowledge of the ritualistic details becomes 
essential. We shall therefore devote this chapter to that 
subject. 

2. Though as a matter of fact, the term ' dharma ' is 
applied to all such actions as Yaga (offering of Sacrifices) ; 
Homa (Pouring of libations) ; liana, (giving of presents) ; 
Snana (Bathing) ; J)hijana (Meditation); Japa (Repeating of 
Mantras), and so forth, — yet the principal forms of Dharma 
that constitute the subject-matter of the Mimamsa-Shastra 
are YUga, Buna and Homa only (Shabara-Bhasya, p. 483, 1. 
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18). Every one of these consists in the offering of a certain 
thing to some one else. The 'offering' common to all these has 
been denned as the ' resolution or making up of the mind to 
be indifferent to, or lose sight of, or give up, one's own 
proprietary rights over the thing that is offered' (Shabara- 
Bhasya, p. 484, 11.11-12). Then again, an offering becomes 
a 'yaga' when the proprietary right is relinquished by 
means of words in favour of a Deity, (Mim. Su. IV — ii — 27, 
also Bhasya p. 484, line 1 3), a personality who is not near 
the person making the offering. When it is relinquished and 
actually made to rest in, and transferred to, another person, 
who is near at hand, the offering becomes a 'dana' or ' giving ' 
(Shabara-Bha. p. 484, line 14). It is called ' Homa ' when the 
thing offered is thrown into, and offered at, a particular 
assigned place (Mim. Su. IV — ii — 28 ; Pralcaranpanchika 
page 105); it is not necessary for the offering to be thrown 
into the fire, in order to make it ' Homa ' (as has been 
asserted in the Bhattabhaska.ru, MS. pp. 92-93) ; because in 
many cases, the throwing of substances into water (as during 
the Avabhritha Isti, at the conclusion of the Agnistoma) is 
called ' Homa.' 

The difference among Yaga, Dana and Homa is thus brief- 
ly explained in the Shabara- Bhasya, p. 484 — 'The relinquish- 
ing of one's proprietary right is the factor common to all the 
three ; the difference is only • this — in Yaga, there is mere 
verbal relinquishment (the thing offered is not actually taken 
away by the recipient), — in Dana, the thing is actually 
made over (to the recipient), — and in Roma, the thing 
offered has got to be thrown into some suitable receptacle 
(water or fire).' 

3. The deity to whom sacrifices are offered is, for the 
Miniamsaka, a purely hypothetical entity, posited for the 
sake of the accomplishment of a Sacrifice. 'Yaga' having 
been defined as ' offering to a Deity,' no yaga could be 
accomplished without a ' Deity'; hence the Deity is subordi- 
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nate to the Sacrifice ; this is very clearly brought out in 
Mlm. Su. IX — i — 6-10; in which connection the Bhasya 
explains that the Deity has no body, it does not eat any- 
thing, it canuot be either pleased or displeased ; nor can it 
award prizes or punishments, as results of sacrifices ; hence it 
is that it cannot be regarded as the principal factor in the 
Sacrifice. Those Vedic passages that speak of certain gods 
having ' hands,' &c, all these passages must be treated as 
pure Arthavada, even non-existent properties being attri- 
buted, in praise, to the gods. 

The 'Deity' of a sacrifice is thus net necessarily a 
'person' or 'being'; it is spoken of by means of some word 
or words in the injunctive sentences as one to whom the 
offering is to be made ; and whose excellences are eulogised 
in the hymns; e.g., in the sentence ' agneyo stakapalo bhavati,' 
the word 'agneyah' points to Agni to whom the cake baked 
on eight pans is to be offered. There are three sources 

of information as to the ' Deity ' of sacrifices: — (1) Nominal 
affixes, — as in the instance cited, the nominal affix ' dhak ' 
added to the noun 'Agni' shows that Agni is the 'Deity'; 
according to Panini's Sutra, 4-2-24, which speaks of the 'dhak' 
affix as indicative of the deity (see also Mlmamsa-Sutra 
(X — iv — 25); — ,2) The Dative termination, — e.g. in the 
sentence 'AgnUomabhyam yajati,' the dative ending in 'Agniso- 
mabhyarri denotes that the pair 'Agni-Soma' is the ' Deity'; this 
is weaker in authority than (1), because the deity having no 
personal existence cannot, in the proper sense of the word, 
be the 'receiver' of a gift ; and hence the 'receivership' indi- 
cated by the Dative can be only figurative ;— (3) Mantras, — 
in many cases it is some word or expression in the mantra 
that indicates the Deity, e.g. the word 'Ketu' occurring 
in the mantra ' Ketunkrinvannaketaoe, &c.' indicates Ketu 
as the ' Deity.' (Vide Bhatta-bhaskara, pp. 92-93). 

4. The main classification of Sacrifices is based upon the 
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difference in the substances offered. On tbis basis they have 
been classified under the following three heads : — 

I. ' IsW (including also the Baviryajnas) — Sacrifices 
performed by the Yajamana or ' Sacrificer' accompanied by 
his wife and helped by the four Ritviks or Priests — Adhvaryu, 
Brahman, Hotri and Agnidhra,* — consisting of offerings of 
milk, butter, rice, barley or other grains. The ' Prakriti' or 
'Archetype' of this class is the dual sacrifice of the 
' Darsha-Purnamasa ' (described in Shatapatha Brahmana, 
I and II) ; and this, with the following six « Vikritis,' 'Ectypes', 
forms the seven ' Samsthas' or ' forms ' of the ' Mi ' : — (a) 
Agnyadhana (described in Katy ay ana's Shrauta-Sutra,YV . 179, 
&c.); {b) Agnihotra with itsectype the Masagnihotra (describ- 
ed in Shatapatha Br. I. 7-1, &c, and also Shrauta-Sutra 
IV); (c) Agrayanesti (Shatapatha, IV. 2-2) ; (d) Chaturmasya 
(Shrauta-Sutra V) ; with its four sections, the Vaisvadeva, the 
Varuhapraghasa, the Shakamehda and the Shunasirlya ; (e) 
Pashubandha (Shrauta-Sutra VI and Shatapatha XI. 7'1); 
and (/) Sautramani (Shatapatha XI). t Katyayana in 
his Shrauta-sutra deals in detail with the first five only. 
Even though without Agnyadhana, no Isti can be perform- 
ed as these have to be offered into the fire consecrated 

by the Agnyadhana (Shatapatha, I. 6, 3, 20) — yet it is the 
Barsha-Purnamasa, and not the Agnyadhana, that is re- 

^T^adhvanyu is the most important among these; chosen before the rest, 
and operating from the beginning to the end of the performance. The Brahman 
is the second to be chosen ; he is the general Superintendent or Examiner, well- 
versed in ritualistic details, and also in the three Vedas ; he also performs the 
expiatory rites. The Botri remains seated to the north of the altar, and recites 
all such hymns as the Samidhenis, the Prayajas, the Ijyabhagas, the YajyUi, 
the Paronuvalcyas, the SuHamka and the Shamyuvaha. The Agnidhra or the 
Agnld holds the wooden sword and responses with the word 1 astu ' to some of the 
acts done by the Adhvaryu. 

t In this connection, we may compare the following passag e from the 
Shatapatha Br. X. 1-5- <r"«wra! *T wgfc*H** tf«rir*l*TTTf* 

<$«ii% ^itSummV, ^ *ngi**rn«* 155 ^ijjwriwV, 
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garded as their 'Archetype ;' firstly, because, as remarked 
by Karka, the Shatapatha itself begins with the J)arsha- 
Piirnamasa, and secondly, because the Agnyadhana is the 
consecration of the fire only, and so cannot be regarded as a 
' sacrifice, ' in the strict sense of the term, on whose model 
the other ectypal sacrifices could be performed. Other sacri- 
fices of this class mentioned in the Shatapatha are the 
JDaksayana (Shrauta-Sufcra IV, 104) and the Traiyambaka. 

II. Pakayajiias — consisting of the offering of cooked 
substances, not into the consecrated fire, but in the ordinary 
domestic fire. The seven principal 'samsthas' of this class 
are: — (a) Panchamahayajnas (enumerated and described 
in Shatapatha X, 5, (6) — the 'Archetype' ; (b) Astakas (c) 
Parvanashraddha; (d) Shravam; («) Agrahayanl j (f) Chaitrl ; 
and (g) Aslivayujl. (See Parasharamadhava, — Vyavahara- 
Kanda, page 157, Note). These sacrifices are dealt with 
by the Grihyasutras, and not by the Shrautasutras. It is 
perhaps solely on this ground, and on that of their not being 
offered in the consecrated fire, that these sacrifices have 
been placed in a class apart from the Haviryajnas described 
above. Consisting of offerings of milk and grains, these are 
as much 'Haviryajna' (in the literal signification of the 
term) as the Darsha- Piirnamasa and the rest. 

III. Somayajhas— Offerings of Soma-juice, also known 
under the name of 'Jyotistoma,' which however is a name 
that is given to the first of the following seven 'samsthas' 
of the Somayaga: — (a) Agnistoma — the 'Archetype' ; (b) 
Atyagnistoma, (c) U/cthya ; (d) Sodashin ; (e) Vajapeya (Shata- 
patha V, Shrauta-sutra XIV^ ; (/') Atiralra ; and (g) Aptor- 
yamu. All these are called "Ekaha,' as lasting for one day. 
There are some Soma-sacrifices that last from two to twelve 
days ; these are called 'Ahtna' ; to this class belongs the 
Bvadashaha described in Shatapatha IV. 5. 1. Others 
again, called ' Satras, are not 'sacrifices', but what have been 
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called 'sacrificial sessions' ; these last for more than 
twelve days, and are performed by many persons (generally 
seventeen) in combination (see Shatapatha IV. 4, 2, 12). 
Under this head, the Shatapatha, and also Katyayana, in- 
cludes such elaborate and complex sacrifices as the Gava- 
mayana (Shrautasutra XIII), the llajasiiy a (Shatapatha, V, and 
Shrautasutra XIII), the Sautramani Shatapatha XI; Shrauta- 
sutra XIX); the Ashvamedha (Shatapatha XI — XIII, Shrauta- 
sutra XX) ; and also some minor sacrifices, such as — Vasor- 
dhara, Rastrabhrit, Vajaprasavlya, Payovrata,fyc. (Shatapatha 
IV). Almost all Soma-sacrifices involve the killing of an 
animal ; hence older writers have included the 'Pashu' or 
'Animal' sacrifices under 'Soma.' Later writers however 
appear to make some sort of distinction between the 'Soma ' 
and the 'Animal' sacrifices ; at least, such distinction is 
found in the Shrautapadarthanirvachana. There is however 
no authority for this either in the Shatapath t or in the Shrauta- 
sulras. 

5. We shall describe here, somewhat in detail, the 
performance of the two Archetypes : — The Darsha-Purna- 
masa of the 'Istis,' and the Agnistoma of the Soma sacrifices. 

The Daesha-Pubnamasa. 

6. This is the name given to two sets of sacrifices — 
the first set called 'Purnamasa' consisting of the three 
sacrifices called the 'Agneya,' the 'Upamshuyaja' and the 
'Agnisomiya'; and the other set called 'T)arsh<i consisting 
of the three, called the 'Agneya' the ' Anirfradadhiynga' and 
the Payoyaga — offered on the Fall-moon and New-moon days 
by one who has ' taken the fires.' That the sacrifices are 
to be performed every fortnight is laid down in the Shata- 
patha Brahmana X — 1. 5, snfmt 5si5tt% ???jg^«npmft ^jt 
'Fortnight by fortnight one should perform the I)arsha-Purna- 
masa sacrifices. (See Bhattabhaskara, Ms. p. 98.) 
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7. As these sacrifices can be offered only in the duly- 
consecrated fire, and that also only after the daily Agnihotra 
offerings have been made, we shall preface an 'account of 
them by a brief description of the ceremony of 'Ar/nyadhana,' 
'Fire-Consecration.' The salient features of this ceremony 
have been summed up by Eggeling (Shatapatha Br., Sacred 
Books of the Bast, pp. 74-76), wherefrom we take the 
following extracts : — 

8. " The Agnyadhana is performed on the first day 

" of the waxing moon The normal performance requires 

"two days— the first of which is taken up with preliminary 
"rites, while the second is devoted to the chief ceremonies, 
" beginning with the production of the sacred fire by 
" friction. 

" After the Sacrificer has chosen his four officiating 
"priests,* Brahman, Hotri, Adhvaryu and Agnidhra, he 
"proceeds with them to erect the ' fire houses ' for the three 

" fires — 'Garhapatya,' Ahavaniya, and 'Daksinagni't 

"The Adhvaryu then procures a temporary fire and after 

"These four, with the Sacrificer, are the most important persons at the Sacrifice 
(Vide. Shatapatha, I. 1-1-15). Another important priest is the XTd^iti i, who chants 
the Saman hymns. He is not required at the Agnyadhaua. We have an 
enumeration of the several priests in Shatapatha XII — 1-1. A brief account of 
these is also to be found in the Journal of the AsiaticSociety of Bengal, 1907, Vol. 
Ill, 4, 'Some Notes on Vedic Sacrifices.' 

t The Agnihotra House is built on a flat level piece of ground, a regular 
square or oblong, with doors on the East and South. In this House, the csntre 
of the Western half is called the 'Abode of the Garhapatya,' which is a circle 
with a ditirn. ler of 27 Ahguls, whereon there is the ' Kunda,' the receptacle of fire, 
the hearth surrounded by two raised boundaries, one six Augirfs high and six broad, 
and the other six Angnls high and four broad. The fire deposited in this Kunda 
is called the ' Garhapatya,' by reason of its special connection with the Sacrificer 
who is the Grihupati, Master of the House. From the centre of this Garhapatya 
Kunda, a tape called the ' Pristhya-Sutra' is drawn towards the. eastern half of the 
house, where they have the ' Abode of the Ahavaniya, mapped out into a perfect 
square. This being surrounded by two boundaries like those of the Garhapatya Kunda, 
forms the ' Ahavuiya Kunda or Hearth.' The fire deposited in this hearth is called 
the ' Ahavaniya, on account of all offerings heing made into this fire. To- 
wards the South of the Ahavaniya Hearth, a apace in the shape of the winnowing 
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" the four-fold lustration of the Garhapatya Fire-place, he lays 
"down the fire thereon. Towards sunset the Sacrificer in- 

"vokes the Gods and Manes He then enters the 

" Ahavaniya House, passes to the Garhapatya, and sits down 
" to the west of the fire ; his wife at the same time entering 
" the Garhapatya house from the south, and seating herself 

"south of him Whereupon the Adhvaryu hands to the 

" Sacrificer two pieces of wood (Aran!) to be used next 

"morning for the production of the sacred fire by one of 

"them being rapidly drilled in a hole in the other These 

" sticks are deposited on a seat. In the house of the 
" Garhapatya a he-goat may then be tied up for the 
" night to be presented to the Agnidhra. 

" After sunset the Adhvaryu measures out four vessels 
"of husked rice-grains — each containing three handfulls — on 
" an ox-hide dyed red. With this rice the Odana ' Chatuh- 
" prdshyn is prepared on the provisional Garhapatya fire. 
"When it is ready, the Adhvaryu makes a hollow in the pap, 
" and pours clarified butter into it ; he then takes three 
" kindling sticks, anoints them with some of that ghee, and 
" puts them on the fire one after another. Thereupon the 

" Sacrificer having paid due honours to the priests bids 

" them eat. 

" During the night, the Sacrificer and his wife have to 
" remain awake and keep up the fire. When the night clears 

"up, the Adhvaryu extinguishes the fire, or takes it 

" southwards and keeps it in a safe place, till the Daksinagni 
" fire is made up. He them draws with the wooden sword 

basket is mapped out; this forms the ' Abode of the Daksinagni.' This surround- 
ed by two boundaries forms the ' Daksinagni-Kunrla or Hearth'; the fire deposited 
herein is called ' Daksinagni,' upon which rice is cooked for the four principal 
priests. That these names of the fires — ' Garhapaty*', ' Ahavaniya' and 

1 Daksinagni ' — are applicable on^ to duly consecrated fires, and not to the 
ordinary fire, is proved by Jaimini in Mint. Sutra X[I — ii — 1, where it is shown 
that the name ' vihara,' which is given collectively to the three consecrated fires, 
cannot apply to the ordinary fire. 
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" three lines across the fire-place and proceeds with the 
"preparation of the hearth-mounds." 

9. Eggeling stops short at these preliminary rites of 
the first day. An account of the rites of the Agnyadhana 
proper, we take from the Paddhati or manual based upon 
the Shrauta-Sutras of Katyayana (Adh. IV) and Apastamba, 
wherein we have, in a systematised form, what is described 
in Shatapatha II, 1-1 etseq. 

On the hearth-mound, the Adhvaryu deposits a piece of 
gold, sprinkles the earth of the mole-hill, and surrounds it 
with pebbles (Shr. Su. IV.210). Before or after sunrise, 
(Shatapatha II-l-4'8 and IV-l-2 - ll) the fire is produced by 
the drilling of the sticks (215), and after sunrise, is taken 
from the Garhapatya to the Ahavaniya hearth. He takes a 
burning stick and deposits it on the Garhapatya hearth, — the 
Brahman singing the Rathantara Saman. From there 
the fire is taken to the Daksiriagni hearth ; and the 
Adhvaryu requests the priests to recite the Shyaita, the 
Varavantlya and the Yajhaya.jniya hymns. The Sacrificer 
then makes the Agnihotra offering, ending with the final 
offering, and pays the specified gifts to other Brahmanas. 

10. The above is an account of the Consecration of 
the Fire in which all sacrificial offerings are made. We shall 
now proceed with the details of the JDarshapurnamasa. 

11. Though both Katyayana' s Shrauta-Sufra and the 
Shatapatha Brahmana begin with the ' Purnamasa ' Sacrifices, 
the later Manuals begin with the ' I)arsha.' We shall follow 
these latter, and note, in passing, all points where the 
the ' Purnamasa ' differs from the ' Darsha.' 

12. On the morning "of the day preceding the New 
Moon, (some of the lunar mansions are specially recommend- 
ed in Shatapatha 112), after the' daily Agnihotra has been 
performed, the Sacrificer chooses his Adhvaryu, and with 
his help performs the five-fold lustration of the Ahavaniya 
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and Daksinagni hearths in order to make them fit to receive 
the consecrated fire from the Garhapatya hearth. This fire 
is then taken out of the Garhapatya and deposited on the 
other two hearths by the Adh vary u (this being called the 
'Agnyuddharana'), and two logs of fuel are placed upon 
each of these fires. I nto the fire thus supplied with 

fuels, the Sacnficer makes certain offerings. Drinking a 
little water, he, along with his wife, imposes upon himself 
certain fasts and restrictions, preferring requests to Agni, 
Vayu and Surya to help him in koopino- these The' 
Adhvaryu taking up a knife heats it on fire'; and with this 
and the water vessel in his hand, he goes a few steps either 
to the East or to the North, and picking up Kusha grass, throws 
one or two blades of it as an offering to cows ; lie holds the 
rest m his hand, holding the bundle tight on the point 
whore the blades shoot off from the stem, and with the knife 
cuts the bundle at that point with a single stroke. Another 
handful is also similarly cut off for purposes of the Prastara 
a bedding of Kusha grass upon the Altar, whereupon the' 
Juhu is kept. Having cut off three more handfulls of 

Kusha (called 'Nidhanas') he touches his own body He 
prepares the Shidva,} lays down the stick, and keeps upon 
-.the handfulls of Kusha, and upon one of these he deposits 
he prastara ; he binds up the whole into a bundle, dedicating 
t to Indrani, sprinkling water on the bundle He 
-akes up another supply of kusha and keeps it close to the 
place of the central paridhi.X 

13. At this point comes in the performance of the 
Pmdapitnyajn a. At this the Sacrifice makes an offering 

J This is the narnc given to the three logs of wood that are kept along the 

rzir thera 6idea ° f the aitar - upon the - — i - 
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of rice-balls to his three immediate ancestors*; and approach- 
ing the Garhapatya hearth, hands over the ball offered to 
his grand-father to his wife ; and throws the other two into 
the fire. 

14. The Adhvaryu prepares another Shulva, and with 
this he ties up the three pnridhi-\ogs into a bundle ; and 
deposits it along with the bundles of fuel. He then prepares 
the Ve<la\ and the Upavem ; X and the Sacrificer, assisted by 
his wife, sweeps the Sacrificial House and washes it 
thoroughly. 

15. During the day, the Sacrificer shaves his head and 
chin, abstains from meat and 'from carnal pleasures (Kilt. 
Shr. Su. II. 8-9). In the afternoon ho, with his wife, 
partakes of the rice and barley mixed with ghee, called the 
' Vratopantya' (Shr. Su. II. 10) ; whereupon they take the 
vow of henceforward eating ' nothing but what grows in the, 
forest, be it forest-herbs, or the fruit of trees' (Shatapatha, 

X -1-110, Shr. Su. 11-14). In the evening he offers 

the usual Agnihotra libations. The Adhvaryu, before 

retiring, spreads hisha on the paridais and around the 
three hearths, puts fuel on the three fires, separates the 
calves from their dames (this removal of the calves being 
called 'ValsupaktvrCDui, Shatapatha 7-1). The Sacrificer 
also spreads knahi round the fires, and invites the gods 
to lodge in his house ; and then, with his wife, retires 
to rest, sleeping on the ground, in the Garhapatya House 
or in the Ahavaniya House. 

. . — j 

° At the ' PiirnaiiwM,' in place of this yajua they have the Vratopayana, 
whereiu the Sacrificer picki up two entire blade* of Kasha, and sipping water three 
times, sprinkles water on the Ahavaniya fire into which he puts four pieces of 
fuel. 

f A broomstick for the sweeping of the altar, made of Kusha grass doubled up 
and tied, with the ends lopped off ;— the shape being similar to that of the thigfi of 
a seated calf. {A piece of wood six inches long cut off from the root end of the 
branch of a tree. 
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16. This finishes the observances of the Previous Day, 
called the ' Vpavasatha '; * because, ' say's the Shatapatha 
(I. — 1-1-77), 'when the householder enters on his vow, he 
means to sacrifice to the gods the next morning; therefore, 
nil the gods betake themselves to his house and abide by 
(upa-vas) him in his house. '* 

17. On the next morning, — the morning of the New 
Moon — after the morning libations of the daily A gnihotra have 
been offered, the .Adhvaryu, before the sun rises, f spreads 
Kusha round the fires, and prepares Kusha-seats for the 
Sacrificer and the Brahman ; and then gets together the 
vessels, implements and all other articles, necessary for the 
performance. + 

18. The Sacrificer then proceeds to 'appoint' the 
Brahman; The priest accepts the post, and promising to per- 
form his duty well, invokes blessings upon the Sacrificer and 
betakes himself to his assigned seat, called the 'Brahmasadana'. 
He takes from under his seat a blade of Kv.sha and throws 
it towards the South-East, thereby chasing away all undesir- 
able elementals ; and thenceforward, seated near the 

.havauiya, watches the performance. § 

19. After the Brahman has taken his seat, the 
.dhvaryu gets in the Prlnata vessels, and filling fhem with 
ater, sprinkles that water over his head with the pavitra 

directing the Sacrificer to keep silent during the performance, 
he deposits the pranl/d vessels on kusha and covers them 
up with Ituslia. Taking up the Agmholrn-havcuii and the 

*At the Purnmanftsa, the riles of the Previous Day are generally performed 
on the same day as the main Sacrifice. 

fAfter sunrise, at the Ptirnaniasa. 

JA list of these with hrief descriptions, is given at the end of this account. 

§At the Pfirnamisa, when ;t is being performed for the first time, the 
Anvctrambhan ya offering is made at this juncture; it consists of oblahons of a rice- 
cake to Agni-Visnu, boiled rice and grains to Sarasvati, and a rice-cake to 
Saraavata ; the priest's fee in this case being an one-year old cow. 
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Shurpa, he heats them over the Ahavaniya fire ; and ob- 
taining the Sacrificer's permission to prepare the offering, 
he proceeds to the cart which is full of corn, and takes out 
some corn in the patrl ; and ascending the cart, he washes 
the corn needed for the Sacrificial Cake, from which he 
removes all foreign substances. Having washed his hands, 
he puts the corn into the Shurpa with the Agnihotra-havani 
The Sacrificer then offers his invitation to the gods to be 
pleased to come to his house and accept the offerings ; where- 
upon the Adhvaryu promises to prepare the cake for Indra- 
Agni *. Looking towards the Bast, he looks round the 
vihara (ground mapped out for the Sacrifice), and descends 
from the cart ; and deposits in their assigned places the 
handfulls of corn intended for the gods ; and washes all the 
vessels. Taking up the ski a of the black antelope, he shakes 
it up three times, and calling it the 'skin of Aditi ', he 
spreads it, the hairy side uppermost, to the North of the 
Garhapatya hearth, with its neck towards the East; on this 
he places the ulukhala, and putting some corn into it, he 
takes the musala, and calls out loudly for the Havis/crit' or 
* preparer of the offering ;' whereupon the Lady (the Sacri- 
ficer's wife) begins to thump the corn. 

20. Then follows the appointment of the Agnldhra or 
Agriid priest. Having accepted the office and promised to 
perform his duty, he takes up the Shamija, and strikes 
with it the drisad and the upala. The Adhvaryu brings up 
the Shurpa into which the corn thumped by the lady has been 
kept, and winnowing with it, removes the husks, upon the 
utkara (the appointed place where all bits of grass and such 
other refuses are to be thrown) ; and then taking up the 
husks into the pan intended for the middle cake, throws 
them beneath the antelope skiu, as an offering to the 
Raksasas. Having washed the pan, he cleans the grains 



•For Irjdra-Vai.iiridha at the Purnamasa. 
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of all the husks, and keeps the cleaned rice in the patrl ; and 

being again thrown into the ulukhala it is again thumped 
and cleaned by the lady aided by the Adhvaryu. The rice 
is then thoroughly washed, all the refuse being again thrown 
upon the ut/cara as an offering to Raksasas. The Adhvaryu 
takes up the Shamya and keeping it on the skin, he places 
upon it the drisad, and upon this latter the upala; taking the 
handf ulls of corn set aside for each of the gods, one by one, 
into the drimd, he pounds them, once forward once back- 
ward and then quickly, a number of times ; whereupon he 
requests the Lady to finish the pounding, after which the 
flour is boiled eiher upon the Grarlmpatya or on the Ahava- 
nlya, fire. Taking a few live coals from the AhavanTya 
the Adhvaryu puts them over the middle pan, and 
then over each of the other pans. He heats the madanti 
water, and having washed with this the patrl, he puts into 
it the flour, naming the gods for whom the cakes are intend- 
ed ; and kneads it with the Meksana ; and having made it 
into a ball, he cuts this up into smaller balls of equal size, 
labelling each as intended for such and such a deity. With 
ea( of these balls he prepares a cake of the shape of the 
tor jise, not very high, and of the size of the horse's hoof. 
Hf hen removes the live coals from the pans, and bakes 
th cakes upon these, — that intended for Agni upon eight 
pans, and so on* ; repeating in each case the mantra ' urupratha 

uruprathasoa...uru yajnapatih prathatam' (Shatapatha, I 

i-6-8). When the Cakes have been baked, he sprinkles 
water upon them, and heats them again, by taking a burning 

0 The number of pans upon which the cake is to be baked, varies with the 
deity for whom it is intended. We shall note a few of these as mentioned in the 
Shatapatha Brahma na : — the cake intended for Agni is baked upon einht pans 
(I.— 6-2-5; II— 2-1-22; 71-5-1-8; V.-2-1-4); that for Varuna on onepan (IV.— 4-5-15) ; 
that for Indra-Agni on twelve (V-2-2) ; for Agni-Yisnu on eleven (V. — 2-2-6); for 
Visnu on three (V. — 2-5) ; for Agni-Soma on eleven ( V — 2-4) ; for Vaisnvahara on 
twelve (V. — 2-4-13) ; for the Maruts on seven ( V.— 3-1-6) ; for Savitri on twelve or 
eight (V. — 3-3 2) ; and for Indra on eleven (V. — 4-2-10). 
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fuel round them three times. The cakes being ready, each 
is kept aside for use, being covered up with hot ashes. 

21. Taking up the sphya, the Adhvaryu draws with 
it three lines on the ground, and proceeds to prepare an 
altar or mound ' of the size of the sacrificer.' The saerificer 
having washed the altar, the Adhvaryu spreads Kusha over 
it, and directing the sacrificer to bring up the proksani 
and other vessels, -and to prepare the lady, he washes each 
vessel as it is brought in. The preparation of the Lady 
consists in the Yoktra being tied round her waist, and 
seating her near the Ahavaniya. The ghee is then boiled 
over the Daksinagni fire and poured into the Ajyasthali over 
a pavitra ; and all ashes, &c, being removed from the ghee 
with the mantra ' ise tva ' the ghee is heated again on the Gar- 
hapatya fire with the mantra ' urje tva ' and then handed over 
to the Lady.* She looks into the ghee carefully, holding 
her breath (Shatapatha, I. — 3 — 1-18). The ghee is again 
heated over the Garhapatya, and is again examined by the 
Sacrificer and the Adhvaryu, who carries it to the altar and 
keeps it in the dhruva and throws a few blades of Kusha 
towards the South as an offering to the Pitrls. Taking up 
the Kusha intended for the prastara, he hands it to the 
Sacrificer, who, in his turn, makes it over to the Brahman who 
prepares the prastara. The Sacrificer spreads some Kusha over 
the altar, taking special care to have the roots of one bund- 
le covered up by the tips of the other. The Adhvaryu 
takes up the prastara, and, assisted by the Sacrificer, places 
the paridhis in their position, — the central one, that to the 
west of the hearth, having its top-end towards the North, 
presided over by the Gandharvas ; the Southern one with 
its top-end towards the Easfr, presided over by Indra ; and 

°Ise tva &c, the first mantra of the Yajurveda Samhita appears to have never 
been used, in its complete form, at any sacrificial performance. It is always 
spoken of in the Shatapatha as to be used in sections. See 1.1-6-6-1-7-1- 2 ; 
IV-3-117. 
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the Northern one, also having its top-end towards the East 
presided over by Mitra-Varuna. Taking up two Kusha- 
blades,he keeps the prastara upon them. The Sruk having 
been placed upon the prastara, the Sacrificer consecrates 
theJubu, the Adhvaryu doing the same with the Upabhrit, 
to the North of which he keeps the dhruva, which, along 
with the Sruva, is consecrated by the Sacrificer. The Adh- 
varyu having kept the Ajyasthah to the West of the Sruk, 
the Sacrificer consecrates the Sruk, takes up the Veda, the 
ajyasthali, the patrl and the Sruva. Taking the cakes out 
of the coals and reciting the words ' syonante sadanam h-inomi, 
ghritasya dharaa suseoam kalpayami, he spreads kusha on 
the patrl, and having removed the ashes from the cakes, aad 
completing the mantra 'tasmin slda &c,'. he deposits the cakes 
on the patrl, and applies butter to the cakes with the Sruva, 
which are thereupon consecrated by the Sacrificer — each 
being called by its deific name as 'agneya' ' aindra,' &c. 

22. The seat of the Hotri — called the ' Hotrisadana' 
hav' ag been prepared with kusha, the priest-elect is called up 
an duly appointed by the Sacrificer ; and wearing the 
sat ificial thread,* sits facing the East, to the North-East of 
tr Ahavaniya. Being directed by the Adhvaryu, he recites 
th i Upamshu mantras and also the Samidhenl or * kindling 
versesf, the Sacrificer placing a fuel on the fire at the 
utterance of 'Om' accompanying each verse. The fire having 
been kindled, the Adhvaryu fans it with the Veda, and with 
the Sruva taking up ghee out of the dhruva, he pours it 
along the fire, from one end of the hearth to the other, — 

0 From this it would Been) that the 1 sacred thread' was worn only during 
■Bacrifieial performance, and not always; that this may have been the custom is 
also indicated by the name 'Yajnopavita' by which the 'sacred thread' is generally 
known. This view however ia contrary to such well known texts as ' Sadopavl- 
tina bhavyam, Sada laddhashikhena cha'. 

t The inumber of (hese verses is variously mentioned in the Shutapatba ; 
'Fifteen' is mentioned in I— 3-5-7; ' Seventeen' in I — 3-5-10 and 6-2.12 ; and III— 
1.3.6; ' Twenty-one' in III— 3-5-11. Kggeling lias translated eleven verses in a 
footnote on page 102,— these eleven becoming fifteen by the first and the eleventh 
bsing repeated three times each. 
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all the while contemplating on Prajapati. Taking gheo 
out of tho Jjyasthall he fills the dhruva again, to overflow- 
ing. The Adhvaryu and the Hotri thereupon repeat the 
names of the Pravara-Risis, and the Hotri offers his 
invitation to the deities of the Sacrifice. The Sacrificer 
handing over the Sruva to the Adhvaryu, the latter pours 
an offering of ghee toIndra;.and taking ghee out of the 
dhruvci ho pours it over the juhu, and also round the clhruva ; 
and drawing together the bundles of fuel with the sphya, ho 
takes his seat behind the Agnidhra, and recounts his pra- 
vara-risis ; the Hotri also doing the same, walks up to the 
Agnidhra and sweeps the ground three times, and then 
retires to his appointed seat. 

23. The Adhvaryu takes up the Juhu and the TJpabhrit, 
and requests the Hotri to make the following five 'Prayajas' 
or ' Fore-offerings' to the five seasons (Shatapatha, 1-5 — 2 
and 8): — (1) To the Samid — i. e. the Spring, (2) to Tanuna- 
pat — i. e. tho Summer, (3) to the Ids, i. e. the rains ; (4) to 
the Barhis — i. e. the Autumn ; and (5) to the Scaha — the 
Winter. After these offerings, the Adhvaryu pours gheo 
into the clhruva and the upabhrit ; and cutting out short 
pieces out of the Kusha contained in the prastara he 
anoints these with ghee ; and requests the Hotri to pour 
libations of gheo to Agni and Soma ; and the Hotri pours 
a libation each to Agni and Soma, and another to the 
two combined. "Whereupon the Sacrificer proceeds 

to perform the expiatory rites consequent upon the discrep- 
ancies that might have occurred during his previous day's 
fast and observances. This rite consists of the offering of 
libations to Agni and Prajapati. The Adhvaryu then 

cuts off five slices — each slice about an inch long — out of the 
cake dedicated to Agni ; and pouring ghee over them, he 
hands them to the Hotri, who offers them to the following 
five deities : — (1) Agni, (2) Visnu, (3) Agni-Soma, (4) Indra- 
Vaimridha, and (4) Indra-Agni. 
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24. After this come the two Parvana Homas ; the 
Adhvaryu taking ghee out of the Ajyasthall, with the Sruva, 
pours an oblation to the Purnamasa (the Full Moon Day) 
and one to the Amtivasya (the New Moon Day). 

25. This is followed by the Narista Homas, at which 
offerings are made to Agni-Vayu, the Maruts, Brahman, the 
Devas, Paramatman, Agni-Svistakrit and Agni-Vaishvanara. 
The Adhvaryu then cuts out a slice of the size of a grain 
of barley, out of the cake dedicated to Agni, and also from 
each of the other cakes; and puts these pieces into the Pra- 
shitra vessel, which is made over to the Brahman priest who 
eats a little out of it. The Adhvaryu brings forward the Ida- 
patra and hands it over to the Sacrificer, who consecrates 
it and makes it over to the Hotri. While the Sacrificer 
recites the J)eoagavt mantras (Ohirlasi &c. Vajasaiioyi Sam- 
hita IV. — 19), the Adhvaryu permits the eating of the 
Ida, wherei' on the four Principal Priests, along with the 
Sacrificer- Yajamanapanchamah' — eat it. 

26. E aiding the Agneya cake into four parts, the 
Adhvaryu seps them on Kuxha ; and the Sacrificer having 
assigned the shares of the four priests, has his own share 
assigned by the Adhvaryu. The Agnidhra and the Adh- 
varyu eat their shares. 

The Adhvaryu cooks a large quantity of rice — called the 
' Anvaharya.' When it is ready he smells it, and taking out 
a small quantity with his fingers, mixes it with the Brah- 
man's share of the cake. The rest of the rice is then offered 
to the Brahmanas called in by the Sacrificer, who also gives 
them proper gifts.' 

27. The Agnidhra selects some fuels and keeps them 
aside for the Anuyfija or the After-offerings (Shafcapatha 
I — 8-2); and the Adhvaryu throws the rest of the fuel into 
the fire, as an offering to Hudra. 
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28. The Adhvaryu now proceeds with the Anuyaja 
or After-offerings. (1) to the Barhis, (2) to Narashamsa, 
and. (3) to Agni. The Sacrificer sprinkles ghee on the 
paridhis; and assigning the central one to the Vasus, the 
Southren one to the Rudras and the Northern one to the 
Adityas, he keeps the juhu on the prastara, out of which 
Kusha-blades anointed with ghee are offered to Agni, Soma, 
Visnu, Agni-Soma, Indra-Vaimridha, the Devas, Agni- 
Svistakrit, Indra-Agni and Mahendra. The prastara is 
then carried to the Ahavaniya hearth by the Agnidhra, 
who also carries to the same hearth, the paridhis one by one, 
and also fire in kindled sticks, — the Hotri all along reciting 
the Skamyuvaka mantra (Shatapa.tha I — 9-1-25; and 
Iiigveda Sam 5 — 47 — 7). And into this fire, the Adhvaryu 
throws the paridhis as offerings to the Vasus, the' Rudras and 
the Adityas; and the Priests eat the remnants ; and wash the 
vessels and implements. 

29. Now follow the Patnlsamyajas (Shatapatha 1—9-2). 
Led by the Agnidhra the priests move to the Garhapatya 
hearth ; the Adhvaryu sitting on its South and the others on 
its North. Offerings are then made to Soma, Tvastri, Raka, 
Sinivali, Kuhu, the Dcvapatnis (Wives of the Gods), and 
lastly to Agni-Grihapati. The finger-joints of the Hotri 
being anointed with ghee, four drops of 'ghee are poured 
into his hand, and six drops in the hand of the Agnidhra. 
Being touched by the Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra, the Sacrificer 
and the Lady, the Hotri makes an offering of the ghee in 
his hand to Paramatman. 

30. Then follow the Pistalepa and the Phalilcarana 
Homu^ : Four drops of ghee being dropped into the juliil, the 
chaffs of the grain out of which the cakes were prepared are 
thrown into it. This mixture offered into the Ahavaniya 
constitutes the Phallharani Homa ('Phaltkarana' being the 
name given to the chaffs removed from the corn by the 
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Lady). After this comes the Pistalepa-Homa: the Sacrificer 
having dropped four drops of ghee into the juhn, he puts 
into it the dough that may be found to be attached to the 
vessels, and offers it into the fire, as an offering to the 
Vishvedevas. This offering is again repeated three times 
• — (1) to Sarasvati-Vishobhagina, (2) to Saras vati-Vesh- 
abhagina, and (3) to Indra. 

The girdle-zone of the Lady is at this point unfastened 
and placed in her hands; after which she washes her face. 

32. Betaking themselves to the Ahavaniya hearth, 
they perform the expiatory or Apologetic Horna, called the 
'Sarvaprayanhchitta. ' This consists of the following offer- 
ings : — one to Brahman, one to Ya.jiia, one to Varuna, two 
to Agni-Varm- t, one to Ayas-Agni, one each to Prajapati, 
the Istas, ic Vasadinistha, Bhesajanduristl, Niskriti, 
Samriddhi, tl > I)evas, Agni-Jatavedas, Agni-Svistakrit, Indra, 
Indra-Abha ikara, Indra-Harivat-Vardharnana, Agni, Agni- 
Shraddha, Varuna-Indra-Savitri-Visnu-Marut, Agni- 
Tantumat, Varnna, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Prajapati. After 
these the Adhvaryu and the Brahman pour offerings to 
Prajapati, into each of the three fires; and finally the 
Adhvaryu filling the dhnwil with ghee, pours it as an offer- 
ing to Yajna-Paramatman, — the Brahman reciting the 
mantra 1 Atjfiskchwjiie, fyc, ' (Maltrayani Samhifca I — 4-3). 

33. The Sacrificer now eats his share of the remnants. 
The Adhvaryu brings the Pranita vessel on to the altar; this 
is filled with water, with which the Sacrifice!' washes his 
face; and then the Adhvaryu pours the water on the 
altar. The Brahman eats his share of the remnants and 
retires. 

34. The Sacrificer now performs the Vimvkrama 
(described in Shatapatha, 1—9-3-8; 1—12-13; IV — 5-2-10; 
VI — 6-4-1). That is, on the Southern side of the altar, 
moving his right leg foremost, he moves four steps to the 
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East, repeating the mantra 'vimoh fcramosi, &c.' — Vajasaneya 
— Samliita XII — 5), invoking blessings upon himself and 
family, and destruction on his enemies. He then walks 
round the altar; offering salutations to Surya and Agni, he 
proceeds to the Garhapatya and salutes it with the mantra 
' Agve grihapate, &c.' (Maitrayani Samhita I — 5-11). Pro- 
ceeding to the Daksiuagni hearth, he salutes it and sits 
down on the altar. Taking the Veda on his lap, he pronoun- 
ces the text ' Suryasyaarila anoavurte \fyc.,' (Vajasaneya Sam 
II 27) ; whereupon he invites and feeds ten Brahraanas; and 
divesting himself of his vow, retires. (Shatapatha, I — 9-23). 

35. List of the articles required at the J)arsha-Purna- 
masa, — arranged alphabetically : — 

(a) AnoahanjasthaU — the dish in which is strained the 
cooked rice intended for the four priests. 

{}>) Agnihotmhavanl — made of vikanlcata wood — 15 
inches long, — with one end shaped either like the lip of the 
elephant, or the beak of the swan, or the tail of the crow, — 
with a hollow 8, 5 or 4 anguls deep respectively, — the rest 
being kept as handle ; this is used in making the Agnihotra 
offerings. 

(u) Ajj/asthali — the vessel in which the boiled ghee is 
kept. 

(d) Ida-patra — a vessel made of Ashvattha wood, — with 
handle 4 anguls long attached to a hollow 4 anguls in circum- 
ference ; in this is kept the Ida, — the remnants of the 
offerings. 

(e) Upabhrit — a piece of Ashvattha wood similar to the 
juhn, kept by the Adhvaryu in his left hand while in his 
right hand he holds the juhn with which he makes the 
offerings. 

(/) Upala — the piece of rounded stone with which things 
are ground upon the stone-slab. 
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({/) TJpacesa — a two-inch piece cut out from the root- 
end of the Valaaha or Shami branch shorn of its leaves. 
This is used for removing the live coals from the Garhapatya 
fire. 

(h) Ulukhala — the mortar made of Palasha wood, 12 
unguis high, with a hollow in the lower half ; used for the 
cleaning of the rice and other grains. 

(i) Kapula — Earthenware pans for the baking of 
cakes. 

(/) Krwifijina — skin of the black antelope, used as a 
seat for the mortar upon which rice and other grains are 
pounded. 

(k) J\ a — a piece of palaslia wood similar inform to 
the Agnihot ihavanl ; all principal offerings are madu with 
this. 

( I ) Itarbha — Kusha grass. 

{m) Drimt — The stone-slab for grinding corns. 

(n) Dhmva — similar to the juhu, but made of vilraakafa 
wood ; ghee is kept in this ; and it is kept upon the altar from 
the beginning to the end of the sacrifice. 

(o) Paridhi — Three sticks of fuel exactly of the length of 
the raised boundary of the Ahavamya; they are placed upon the 
girdle, on the West, North and South of the hearth. These may 
be of the following woods— Palasha, Vikahkata, Karsmarya, 
Bilva, Khadira, Udumbara. 

(p) Pavitra—a blade of Kusha cut into two equal pieces 
and consecrated with a mantra ; used for sprinkling water. 

(q) Futri — a wooden dish in which the prepared cake 
is kept and cut up into slices for offerings and also for distri- 
bution among the priests. 

(r) Pixtalepaphalikara?iapatra — Vessels for keeping the 
ground corns and the chaff thrown out from the winnowin<>- 
basket. 
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(s) PranltU — Vessels made of Ashvattha wood; 8 anguls 
deep with handles 4 anguls long. 

(t) Prashitra — The remnant of the substance offeree^ 
kept aside in a vessel, called, on that account, the 'Prashitra- 
patra,' which is made of Khadira, wood, of the shape of the 
cow's ear. 

(u) Madantl — The water heated in a vessel that be- 
comes heated while the frying-pan is being heated. 

(v) Musala — pestle made of Khadira wood, one and half 
times as long as the mortar. 

(w) Meksana — a piece of Ashvattha wood 1 5 inches long ; 
with one end flattened ; used in mixing together the fried 
substances with madantl water. 

(a) Yoktra — a three-fold rope of Munja, wound round 
the waist of the Sacrificer's wife (Shatapatha 1-3 — 1 — 13). 

(y) Veda — a haudful of Kusha grass, twisted and 
doubled up into the shape of the thigh of the seated calf ; 
used in the sweeping of the altar. 

(z) Shamya — made of Khadira wood ; 36 anguls long, 
having at one eud eight knots, one angul apart from one an- 
other ; placed under the flat grinding stone, when rice, &c, are 
ground ; also used by the Agnidhra priest for striking the 
stone. 

(za) Shurpa — winnowing basket made of bamboo. 

(zb) Sphya — a sword made of Khadira wood, 20 
anguls long, 4 anguls broad. 

(zc) Sruk — is the name given in common to the Juhu, 
the JDhriiM, the Upabhrit and the Sruca — the instruments for 
making offerings. 

(zd) Sruva — a piece of Khadira wood, 15 inches long, 
with a hollow at one end, an inch in diameter ; with this all 
offerings of ghee are made. It may be of palasha or vikan- 
kata wood (Shatapatha V — 2-3-15). 
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The Agnistoma. 

36. Having described the Archetypal tsti, we are now 
going to describe the Agnistoma (also called Jyotistoma) which 
is the archetypal Soma-ydga. This sacrifice is dealt with in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, Prap. IV and IV, and in the Shrauta- 
Sutra of Katyayana, Adh. VII — XV. (Chaukhambha Sans- 
krit Serins, pp. 417 to 601). It is upon these original 
texts, and upon the Paddhati or manual, by Yajnika Deva — 
also based upon Katyayana — that the following account 
is based. 

87. If the Sa ificer is a regular performer of the Agni- 
hotra, he should r rform the daily Agnihotra, and also the 
Darsha-Purnama Sacrifices before he takes up the Agnis- 
toma. But if he happens to be one who has had no 1 Agni' 
in his family, — i.e., who himself, or his two immediate ances- 
tors have not been regular performers of the Agnihotra, — 
before he can be entitled to the Agnistoma, he has to offer a 
he-goat to the Ashvins, — this being an expiatory rite for 
cleansing himself from the character of the ' Bad Brahmana,' 
attaching to him on account of the non- performance of the 
Agnihotra, and the neglect of Vedic studies. After this 
comes the performance of the expiatory rite, if the Soma 
Sacrifice has not been performed in the family for three 
generations, — this rite consisting of the offering of a goat to 
Indra-Agni. Both the animals are sacrificed in the same 
manner as that to Agni-Soma, in course of the Agnistoma 
(see below). 

38. On the day preceding the one on which the Agnis- 
toma is to be performed, — which generally is the day follow- 
ing the New or the Full Moon, — the Sacrificer performs the 
Bandlshraddha, — an offering to his ancestors. On the day 
of the Sacrifice, the Sacrificer and his wife, along with the 
sixteen priests-elect, have their bath early in the morning ; 
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after which the priests are duly 'appointed.' Before the 

appointment of the human priests however, the divine ones 
arc appointed : Agni being the Hotri, Aditya the Adhvaryu, 
Chandramas the Brahman, Parjanya the Udgatri, Apas the 
Eotrashdmsin, and Ilashmi the Chdmdsadhvaryu. The Sacri- 
fiecr then announces his intention to perform the sacrifice 
in the following terms : — ' I am going to perform the 
.Tyotistoma-Aguistoma in which the sacrificial gift shall con- 
sist of a hundred pieces of gold, and 100 cows and clothes and 
horses, — it will be accompanied by the Rathantara-pristha 
Saman, and four Stomas ; will you, Sir, -so and so, oE such and 
such a gotrd, officiate as the Biahman priest.' This same 
formula is repeated with each priest, who accepts the place, 
and receives from the Sacrificer the offering of madhuparka. 
The sixteen priests are : — (1) the Brahman, (2) the Udgatri, 
(3) the Hotri, (4) the Adhvaryu — these four are the principal 
priests, of the first class, called ' Mahartvik'; — (5) the 
Brahmanachchhamshin, (0) the Prastotri, (7) the Maitravar- 
una, (8) the Pratiprasfhfilri, — those four belong to the 
second class, called DvitlyitC; — (0) the Potri, (10) the 
Pralihartri, (11) the Achchhaoaka, (12) the Nestri — these four 
belong to the third class, called 'Triftyin'; — (13) The AguH 
(or Agnldhra) ; (14) the Snbrahmanya ; (15\ the Gram-slut, 
and (16) the Unvetri — these four belong to the fourth class 
called the ' pa din ; the last twelve are also called " Hntra- 
sha.msin.' The Soma is then handed over to the Sacrificer, 
who is thereupon anointed with a tilaka on the forehead, 
and receives blessings from the Urahmanas. 

59. The above having been done at the Sacrificer's 
house, he proceeds, with the priests, to choose a place for 
the Sacrificial House. The plot of land chosen should be 
higher than all the land around, and should be sloping 
towards the east. Having cleared it of all vegetation, they 
build thereupon a house 20 aratnis by 10, (an 'arahii' being 
nearly 15 inches), with three doors, on the East, South and 
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West. To the North of this house another house — 5 aratnis 
by 5, — is built facing the East, for the 'initiation' of the 
Sacrificer; and to the South, a similar house for the initiation 
of his wife. Returning home they pour a libation of 

ghee into the Ahavaniya fire, — this offering being called 
' yupahuti'; the remnant >f the ghee is kept in a safe place. 

40. Having consec* ted the ground, they transfer into 
the Aranl the fire fron the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya 
hearths of the Agnihotrt and placing the Arani on the 
cart, along with all other sacrificial implements and materials, 
they carry it with propitiatory songs and recitations to the 
ground chosenfor the Sacrificial House. On reaching the place, 
the Sacrificer washing his hands, takes the Aranl and the Soma 
in his hand and enters the House by the Eastern door ; and 
deposits the Soma on a raised platform. 

41. The Adhvaryu proceeds to the mound (4 anguls 
high, 24 anguls long, and 24 anguls broad), intended for the 
Garhapatya, and having performed its lustration, he produces 
fire by the friction of the Aranl, and keeps it on the mound. 
About 8 yards removed from this mound, he has the mound for 
for the Ahavaniya,; and a little removed from this, the mound 
of the Daksimgni. After the lustration of these mounds, he 
deposits fire on these also. The Sacrificer thereupon makes 
an offering of vegetables and grains to the Soma; and this 
finishes the morning functions, 

42. In the afternoon, the Sacrificer and his wife may 
partake of rich food, consisting of rice and cakes and various 
kinds of meat ; after which he makes over all sacrificial 
materials to a reliable person, requesting him to bring for- 
ward each thing at the proper moment. 

43. After this comes the Initiation of the Sacrificer 
and his wife. In the Northern house, a jar full of water 
having been kept, the Adhvaryu, facing the North, pares 
the Sacrificer's nails, and shaves certain parts of his head, 
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proceeding from the right side. The razor 13 then made over 
to the barber, who shares the rest of the head arid the chin. 
The Saerificer then takes his bath, for the purpose of purify- 
ing him of ("lie barber's touch ; and betaking himself to the 
North-east corner of the house, lie wears a fresh silk cloth. 
In the Western house, the P ratipraslhatri performs a similar 
ceremony for the Sacrificer's wife; the shaving of the head 
in this case bring purely optional ; though the nails must 
be pared. Tho Lady also wears clothes similar to those 
put on by her husband. These two Initiations over, 

the Adhvaryu leads the Saerificer by the hand to the Sacri- 
ficial House, by the eastern door, the Pratiprasthatri leading 
the Lady by the other door. The Saerificer aud the Lady 
then repair to their appointed seats. 

44. Then follows the jDikmntya Isti. A cake baked 
upon eleven pans is offered to Agni-Visiiu ; and also an 
offering of char 11 is made to the Adityas. At this Isti no 
mantras are recited loudly ; nor is there any sacrificial gift. 
The remnants of the cake, &c, attaching to the Sruva are 
ultimately offered to the Vishvedevas. The Ahdvaryu 
spreads kusha grass on the eastern side of the Sacrificial 
House. The Saerificer seated upon this receives ghee from 
the Adhvaryu, which he rubs all over his body, the parts ho 
cannot himself reach being rubbed by the priest. With the 
pointed end of an arrow he applies collyrium to his eyes ; 
the Adhvaryu sprinkles water over him ; whereupon the 
Saerificer closing his fist takes the vow of silence, and is led 
by the Adhvaryu, into the House by the eastern door, and 
seated between the Garhaputya and the Ahavanyla hearths. 
The J? ratipraslhalri helps the Lady to go through the above 
procedure; and she is led into the House by the western 
door. Thus ends tbe T).lksanlya Isti. 

45. Next follows the Gdgrabhana Noma. With the 
Sruva, the Adhvaryu pours offerings of ghee to — (1) Akuti — 
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Prayuj— Agni, (2) to Medba— Manas— Agni, (3) to Sarasvati 
— Pusan — Agni, (4) to Apas — Djavaprithivl— Antariksa — 
Brihaspati, and (5) lastly to Vishvedeva — Savitri — Mitra — 
Brihaspati — Pusan. 

46. To the south of the Ahavaniyp, hearth, the 
Adlivaryu spreads two skins of the black antelope. The 
Sacrificer kneels to the west of the skin, facing the east. 
Pronouncing the words ' Sharmani' he places hi' right knee 
upon the skin ; and binds round his waist a munja rope 
twisted three-fold, pronouncing the words ' urga I '; and then 
he binds up the knot of his waist-cloth ; covers 1 3 head with 
the upper garment, which, according to Apastan <a, he wraps 
round Ins head in the form of a turban; and to the free end 
of this turban, he ties the black horn, 6 inches long.* The 
Adlivaryu, then hands over to the Sacrificer a stick 
of udumbara wood long enough to reach his face from the 
ground; and the Sacrificer raises it over his head, and 
finally places it on his right shoulder. While the Adlivaryu 
is doing this to the Sacrificer, the Pratipra$tha(ri does the 
same to the Lady ; with this difference that instead of the 
horn, a piece of wood is tied to the end of her upper garment, 
and in place of the turban, three folds of net are wrapped 
round her head ; and in place of the munja rope, the yoktra 
is wound round her waist. With this ends the Initiation 
with all its details. 

47. At sunset, the Adhvarya permits the Sacrificer 
and his wife to renounce the vow of silence; this is done by 
the Sacrificer uttering ' bhuh, bhuvah, svnh ' while seated 
upon the black autelope skin. The Adlivaryu then milking 
the milk of two cows, gets some yaoa cooked in the milk ; 
and with this the Sacrificer and his wife break their fast; the 
food intended for the Sacrificer is cooked over the Garha- 
patya fire, and that for the Lady on the J)alsinagni. 

* This horn is intended for scratching the itching parts of his bod) ; this should 
not be done with the finger-nails. See Shatapatha, III— 2-1-31. 
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Having partaken of the food, the Sacrificer requests the Fire 
to keep awake, and himself retires to sleep, on a bedding 
spread to the south of the Ahavaniya hearth ; taking care not 
to lie upon his back or stomach ; his wife sleeps in similar 
fashion to the South of the Garhapatya hearth. The two 
cows are kept carefully guarded within an enclosure. 

48. Towards the latter part of the night, the Sacrificer 
and his wife wash their faces and hands ; whereupon the 
Adhvaryu offers to him milk in a Kamsya cup ; and this 
milk he drinks, sitting upon the skin. The 'Lady also re- 
ceiving the milk from the Pratirrasthafiri in a copper vessel 
drinks it. After this they ease themselves and go to sleep 
again if necessary. 

49. At the break of dawn, the Adhvaryu makes the 
Sacrificer and the Lady to resume the vow of silence. The 
milk is then boiled and kept away. After this comes the 
Initiation ; after which, if the Sacrificer happen to get angry 
or to do any such improper thing as talking to a Shudra, 

telling a lie, uttering non-Sanskrit words, and so forth, 

he has to recite the mantra — 'ague vratada asi, &c.' (Shata- 
patha, III. — 4-3-9). From this point forward, till the 

concluding Bath, the Sacrificer has to observe certain re- 
strictions. Some of these are as follows: — (1) not to mix 
with Shudras ; (2) not to talk to the Shudras ; (3) not to 
admit a Shudra into the house ; (4) if it becomes necessary 
to talk to a Shudra, this should be done through some 
person of the higher castes ; (5) not to rise from the seat 
even on the approach of respected persons ; (6) not to salute auy 
person ; (7) not to go into a tank ; (8) not to touch rain water ; 
(9) to talk sweetly and not harshly; (10) to talk Sanskrit 
only; (11) to observe strict veracity ; (12) nottospit; (13) 
nor to laugh loudly , (14) not to show his teeth ; (15) not to 
ascend trees ; (16) nor to wander out of the Sacrificial House; 
(17) not to cleanse the teeth ; (18) not to bathe ; (19) not to 
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make any such offerings as those of the Agnihotra, the 
Vaishvacleoa, and so forth. Authorities are divided as to the 
number of Initiations to be adopted — they may be 12, 4, 3, or 
even one. 

50. After the Initiation they proceed to do the 
Yupachchedana — the cutting of the Sacrificial Post. Taking 
with them the remnant of the ghee and the fire-stick, they go 
to the place where they have kept the log of khadira wood 
intended for the Post. It is perfectly smooth and of even 
thickness all over. They produce fire by the friction of the 
sticks, into which they pour a libation of ghee, called the 
< yupahuti' ; after which they cutout apiece of the wood, 
which may be 5, 6, 8,9, 11, 12, 13 or 15 aratnis long; and 
the piece of wood left behind is called tho 'Soaru', and 
kept aside for purposes of the Svaruhoma. 

51. After this follows the Mahaoirasambharana : The 
Brahman and the Sacrificer get together clay, anthill dust, 
the mud thrown up by the wild boar, the patika herbs, red 
flowers, goat's milk and the gavedhuka grass. Spreading 
the skin of the black antelope, they keep near it the scraper 
made of udumbara or vikahkata wood, about 1 5 inches long. 
The Adhvarya takes up this scraper, and taking up in his 
hand the clod of earth, keeps it on the skin, whereupon he 
heaps, one by -one, all the aforesaid things. To the North 
of the skin, the Adhvaryu chooses a square level spot ; and 
covering it with a piece of cloth, keeping an opening to the 
east, he cleans the place and sprinkles sand over it ; and 
accompanied by the Pratiprasthatri the Nestri, and the 
TJnnetri, he picks up the skin along with the things put upon 
it ; and while the Brahman and the Sacrificer are reciting the 
mantra ' praitu brahmanaspatih &c.' (Rigveda — I. —40-3) he 
carries the skin along with the things into the covered spot. 
Keeping the gavedhuka and the goat's milk aside, the 
Adhvarya mixes up the other things ; and out of the lump 
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of clay produced by this mixture, he prepares three maha- 
viras. The mahavira is 6 inches long, with a cavity in the 
middle and a hole at the top, having a belt three inches 
below the upper end. Then he prepares the two pinvanas 
— which are similar in shape to the lotus on the Sruk. — 
and also two circular pans of the size of the palm of the 
hand, which are called ' Bauhinakapala ' . The clay left 
behind, called the ' upashayo ' is kept away in a safe place, 
for future use. The mahaviras, the pinvanas and the 
rauhuia leap alas are then smoothed by being rubbed with the 
gavedhuka. Fire having been brought out of the JDakmiagni 
hearth, the priest throws it into horse-dung; and over the 
smoke thus raised, he smokes the Mahavira, &c. Removing 
the antelope-skin, he digs a square pit, and spreading Kusha 
in it, and placing the three things over the kusha, he lights it 
with fire. After they have been thoroughly baked, he sprinkles 
goat's milk over them, and keeps them aside carefully in a 
safe place : — the breaking of these articles being considered 
inauspicious. 

52. Next comes the Prayanlya Isti. At this there is 
no regL.ar appointment' of priests ; nor is there any distinct 
sacrificial fee. The priest cooks rice; and out of this cooked 
rice offerings are made to Agni, Soma, and Pathya Svasti, 
and again to Agni, Soma, Savitri., Aditi and the l)evas. 
These are followed by offerings of ghee to Pathya Svasti ; 
Agni, Soma and Savitri ; all the mantras being recited in a 
subdued voice. 

With the same cooked rice, they next perform the 
Aditi-ydga ; which consists of an offering to Aditi, and a 
concluding offering to Soistahril ; after which the roinnant is 
distributed among the priests. The prastara is thereupon 
thrown into the fire, as an offering to Pathya Svasti, Agni, 
Soma, Aditi and Savitri. 
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At this stage of the Prayaniya, the Pratiprasthatri 
fetches the Soma from the House and deposits it on the 
reddisli-brown calf-skin spread with its nock-end towards 
the east. The person who is to sell the Soma, — who must 
be either a Skndra, or a low-born person of the higher castes 
— then cuts the Soma into as many parts as there are joir's 
in it. The Adhvaryu closes the door of the House, p- rs 
ghee four times into the juhu, and pours it as a liba an, 
along with some fuels, into the Ahaonnlya. Then he a 
blade of grass round a gold piece, and having tied i to a 
string, he puts it into the juhu. After which the remaining 
rites of the Prayaniya are performed. 

53. After this comes the ' purchasing of the Soma.' 
The doors of the House are opened, and the Adhvaryu, and 
the Sacrificer go out by the eastern door, and move towards 
the heifer that is to be given as the price of the Soma- 
This heifer is of tawny reddish-brown colour throughout, 
without any kind of mark on the body, without any orna- 
mentations, not deficient in any limbs, nor with a distorted 
limb ; and it is to be accompanied by a bull ; and she must 
have tawny eyes ; and must be one year old. The Adhvaryu 
having touched her body, she is led up to the Pratiprasthatri 
and the other priests, the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer follow- 
ing her. On the spot where the heifer puts her front right 
foot, in her seventh step, they all sit down, in the following 
order :— the Brahman and the Sacrificer on the South, the 
Adhvaryu on the West, the Pratiprasthatri and the Nestri on 
the north, and the Lady further to the South. The 
Adhvaryu places the gold-piece that had been tied up in a 
string, on the exact spot where the heifer had put her foot; 
and makes an offering of ghee to Aditi. Upon the spot he 
draws three lines with the sphya, and taking up the gold- 
piece in his hand he puts it in the Sthilli. Having poured 
ghee upon the three lines he has drawn, he picks up the earth 
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bearing the foot-mark of the heifer, and hands it over to 
the Sacrifices from whom it is again transferred to the Lady, 
who keeps it in a safe place : and ties the gold-piece to her 
ring-finger. The Sacrificer thereupon orders a servant to 
bring up piece of cloth for wrapping round the Soma, another 
as a ' bedding' for it, and a third as its ' turban.' One of 
these pieces is taken up either by the Sacrificer or the 
Adhvaryu, and the other two by the P ratiprasthatri ; and they 
go to the place where the Soma had been kept ; and the 
Sacrificer and the Brahman seating themselves to the South 
of it, the Adhvaryu takes his seat on the North, and facing 
the east, touches the Soma ; after which the ' seller' also is 
not permitted to touch it. All foreign substances having 
been removed from the Soma, the Adhvaryu folds up a piece 
of cloth four-fold, and spreading it on the skin, measures out, 
on to the cloth, ten handfuls of the Soma-chips ; and then 
takes up the whole of it into the folded cloth ; in which he 
wraps up the Soma, and ties up the knot on the top with 
the cloth intended for the 'turban'; and hands over this 
bundle to the ' seller.' Then proceeds the bartering for the 
Soma : — 

Adhvaryu : — " Is your Soma for sale ? " 
Seller :— " Yes ; it is for sale." 
A. :— « I shall buy it." 
Seller :— " You may do so." 

A. :— "I shall pay for it the sixteenth part of a gold- 
piece." 

Seller :— " My Soma is worth much more than that." 

This goes on until the Adhvaryu offers a ' cow ' as the 
price. This is accepted by the seller, who says—" The Soma 
has been bought by you." Directed by the Adhvaryu, 

the Sacrificer offers to the vendor a gold-piece and a she-goat 
which the Adhvaryu hands over to the vendor, with the 
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right hand, receiving the Soma with the left. He then ties 
the Soma-b\md\e to the right thigh of the Sacrificer, who 
thereupon gives the cow to the vendor, also gold and some 
other things. The Sacrificer and his wife thereupon uncover 
their heads, and belabouring the vendor with a bamboo-stick 
wrest away from him the gold-piece that he had received 
This bamboo-stick is thrown into the fire by the Adhvaryv 
as an offering to Mitra-Varuna. The Sacrificer take 

up the Soma-bundle and goes towards the cart intended for 
the carrying of the Soma. On this cart the Adhvaryv, spreads 
the black antelope skin, and places the Soma upon it, and 
covers it up with the second piece of cloth. The skin on 
which the Sacrificer has been sitting is then fixed to a 
bamboo-pole and stuck into the ground in front of the cart. 
Two calves are then yoked to the cart ; and they are driven 
with a palasha-stick by the Subrahmanya. The Adhvaryu 
goes round the cart, and takes up a position behind it ; and 
takes hold of the rope attached thereto ; the Sacrificer and 
the rest proceed behind him. The cart is taken to the 
House. 

54. The Adhvaryu on nearing the House, calls the 
Subrahmanya, who thereupon calls tho Brahmanas to come 
forward. The Pratiprasthatri brings the animal dedicated 
to Agni-Soma to the east of tho House, and stands near the 
cart, holding the animal by the ear. This animal should be 
a deer either of black colour with spots, or of reddish-brown 
colour. The Sacrificer touches this animal ; and it is moved 
away. The Adhvaryu, helped by the Pratiprasthatri , the 
Nestri and the Vnnetri, carry to the cart, the asandl (a stool 
made of Udumbara wood, high enough to reach the navel of 
the Sacrificer, but only about 15 inches square at the top, 
intended as a repository for the Soma) ; and spreading the 
black antelope skin on this the Adhvaryu places 
the Soma-bundle upon it ; and the four priests taking 
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up the stool carry it into the House by the eastern door, 
and keep it to the south of tbe Ahavaniya hearth. 

55. Next comes the Atithyesti : — They bake a cake 
upon nine pans, intended as an offering to Visnu ; after which 
the madanti water for the Sacrificer is boiled upon the 
Garhapatya, and that for the Lady on the Baksinagni fire ; 
and from this point onwards for all purposes they use water 
out of these two madantls only. The fire being churned out 
of the aranl sticks, offerings of ghee are made to Agui, Soma, 
Visnu and the Devas ; after which the cake is offered to 
Visnu, — all the mantras being repeated in a low voice. The 
Sacrificer and the priests then take out ghee with the Sruva 
out of the dhruaa and the sthall twice over, and keep it in a 
vessel hidden away in a safe place.* The Sacrificer puts 

fuel into the Ahavaniya fire, and the Lady into the Daksi- 
nagni ; and they bind up the musti and the mdchala. The 
Brahman, the Vdgatri, the Eotri, the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra, and the Sacrificer tie gold-pieces to their ring- 
fingers ; and repairing to the east of the Ahavaniya hearth, 
untie the Soma bundle. Returning to their places they put 
their hands on the prastara, and repair to their seats. This 
is followed by the apportioning of the shares of the Brahman 
and the Sacrificer, the sweeping of the fire-places, the wash- 
ing of the jnhu, and the besmearing of the paridhis with ghee. 
Carrying the prastara along with the paridkis, to the Ahava- 
niya hearth, and sprinkling over these the water of tha 
Madanti, the Adhvaryu hands them over to the Agnldhra for 
safe custody. The Veda, the Yoktra and the P rani to, being 
removed, a blade of Icasha is thrown to the South- West, as an 
offering to the Raksasas; and the Subrahmanya having called 
the Brahmanas, they receive their dues from the Sacrificer 
and the Lady. 

•This ia called the TanHnaptra ajya ; and those taking part in this ahould 
remain friendly to one another throughout their lives. 
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56. The Atithyexti is followed by the Pravargyacha- 
ram : — The three doors of the Elouse are closed, the Lady 
also being kept out,, by reason of the law that the perform- 
ance of the Pravargya should not be witnessed by persons 
not learned in the Veda. The Brahman, the Sacrificer, the 
Hotri, the Adhvaryu, the Pratiprasthatri, the Prastotri and 
the Agnidhra recite the whole chapter of the Veda, beginning 
with the words ' richam vacham prapadye ' (Vajas-Samh. 
36). The Brahman thereupon takes his seat either to the 
"West of the Diiksinagni or to the South of the Ahavanlya 
hearth; spreading kusha behind the Garhapatya the Adhvaryu 
collects the articles needed for the sacrifice — all the vessels 
being of Odumbara wood, and all strings and ropes being of 
muhja twisted three-fold (for the list, see end of section) 
He prepares the pavitras, and having set up the 
proksanl vessels, he assigns to the Hotri, the business of 
reciting the hymns, and to the Prastotr-i that of singing the 
Savians. He washes one of the Mahav'cras (see above), 
as also all the vessels got together. The Pratiprasthatri 
then takes the peg and post out of the eastern door, and sticks 
them on the ground on the southern side of the House, in 
such a position as to be within view of the Hotri who sits 
near the Garhapatya hearth ; the post is intended for the 
tying of the cow and the peg for that of the 'goat. Coming into 
the House again, he prepares, to the North of the Garhapatya 
hearth, a mound 15 inches square and 4 inches high, smears 
it with cowdung, and consecrates it ; a similar mound is 
prepared to the North of the Ahavanlya hearth, and a third 
also to the south of this latter hearth, close to the wall of 
the House. On each of these mounds he sprinkles the sand 
kept in each of the three cups. Between the Ahavanlya 
hearth and the stool of the Soma, he places another stool, 
high enough to reach the neck; and spreading the black 
antelope skin upon this, he keeps upon it the Abhri, the 
TJnashaya and the other two mahaviras ; and covers up the 
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whole with a piece of cloth. Taking ghee with the Sruva 

the Adhvaryu smears with it the mahavtra that has been 
washed ; and taking the silver ' hundred-pieces' (Shatamana) 
he hides it within the sand on the mound to the North of 
the Oarhapatya hearth. The Prastotri singing the Shukra 
Saman, the Adhvaryu spreads muiija grass along side of the 
mounds and keeps the mahavtra filled with ghee on that 
grass ; and sprinkling ash over it, he covers it up with live 
coals from out of the Qarhapatya hearth, and surrounding 
it with 13 pieces of vikahkala wood, places on the top of it 
100-carat-pieces of gold. While the Chandra-Saman is being 
sung, he fans the fire with three fans prepared out of the 
pieces of antelope skin with handles attached to them ; after 
having fanned the fire himself, he hands one fan each to the 
Pratiprasthatri and the Aynidhra, whereupon all three fan 
the fire. When the fire blazes, he removes the gold- 
pieces and keeps them away ; and taking ghee with the Sruva, 
he sprinkles it on tho mahavtra. The Pratiprasthatri then 
prepares the Bauhina cakes ; he takes up the Shurpa and 
the Agnihgtra-havanl, and warms them on fire. Looking into 
the dough that has been prepared, he removes all foreign 
substances from it, and kneading it thoroughly, divides it 
into equal parts, spreads out each part into the form of a cake ; 
placing paridhis of Udumbara wood round the Ahavaniya 
hearth, he smears the pans with ghee, and bakes the cakes 
on them. The Adhvaryu thereupon takes up the cake 

on the right ; and while the Prastotri is singing the Soma- 
nidhana, he throws it into the fire, as an offering either to 
Dharma or to Ahan. After this he takes up the Rajjnsan- 
dana and the two pinoanas; and accompanied by the 
Pratiprasthatri goes out and milks the cow tethered to the 

p 0S t ; receiving the milk in the pinoanas ; the priests milking 

the she-goat. Both return to the House and keep the milk 
in a safe place. The Adhvaryu, picks out the mahavtras 
with a pair of tongs, and taking them out of the house 
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deposits them in a large vessel which is then covered with a 
stone-slab. After a short time, he brings them in and 
sprinkling goat's milk on them, he dips them in the 
cow's milk, and keeps them on the mound near the Garha- 
patya hearth. Bringing up ghee in the gharma vessel, he 
pours it as libation, with the Sruk, to the Ashvins, and an- 
other to Agni ; and then keeps the vessel on the mound to 
the North of the Ahavanlya hearth. He takes up seven 
bits (of wood or cake) and offers one each to Pusan-Sharas, 
Gravan and Pratirava; the fourth, after being hidden in a 
bundle of kusha, is offered to the Pitris ; the fifth is offered to 
Dyava-Prithivi, the sixth to the Vishvedevas ; and the 
seventh is handed over to the Pratiprasthatri, who throws 
it to the North of the House. The Adhvaryu then 

offers the second Rauhina cake into the gharma, and throws 
into the Ahavanlya the five pieces of wood kept on the 
paridhis. Libations of ghee are then poured to Surya and 
Prajapati; and the remnants are eaten by the Sacrificer and 
the priests ; and the Vpayamanl is kept on the third mound. 
Propitiatory mantras being recited by the Sacrificer and 
the priests, the door of the House is flung open. 

57. This is followed by the Upasad-lsti : — The 
Agnldhra having boiled the ghee, and the Adhvaryu having 
lighted the fire, the latter goes to the altar, and takes up the 
Veda along with some Kusha, and throws it aside. The 
Kusha having been got together, the sphya, the juhu, the 
sruva and the upabhrit are washed ; and the Lady having 
the yoktra tied round her waist, examines the ghee and 
having removed all foreign substances, keeps it on the altar. 
All Homa-materials are then brought up to the Ahavanlya 
hearth, and libations are poured to Agni, Soma and Visnu. 
The Brahman, the Udgatri, the Uotri, the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra and the Sacrificer putting gold on their ring-finger, 
go up to the soma and touch it. Returning to the hearth, 
they take up ghee and pour a libation to Agni. The 
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pmstara haying its top-end clipped in the juhM, its middle 
in the upahhril, and the lower end in the Ajynsthall, is made 
over to the A.qnldlira for safe custody. The remnants of the 
materials are then offered up to the fire; and this closes the 
TJpasad Isti. 

58. Towards evening they offer to the Sacrifieer a 
drink of milk in the same vessel in which they had kept the 
Tannnaptra ghee (§ 55) ; whereupon the Pravargya 
(§ 56) and the JJpasad (§ 57) sacrifices are again performed 
with .some changes. In the Fravargya the Havhina cake is 
offered to Jluri (and not to Ahem as on the previous 
occasion) ; and in the Upwind the libation is poured into the 
fire with the manm ' yTi(e a<jne liarfishaya (instead of 
' ayaahaya as on the previous occasion). Before the sun 
sets, the sacrifieer is permitted to give up silence and also to 
break his fast. Milk being drawn out of the three teats 
of the cow, it is boiled over the Qarhapahja for the Sacrifieer 
and on the J)a.kHinagni for the Lady; and they retire to rest. 
Towards the latter part of the night they partake of the 
milk ; and before the sun rises, the Sacrifieer is required to 
resume his silence till sunrise. The Pravargya (§ 56) and 
the Upastod (§ 57) sacrifices are again performed, — in the 
former the offering being again to Ahan, and in the latter 
the manra employed being ' ya te ayne raj ah shay <i, &c.' 

59. They then proceed to map out the Vedi. Beginning 
from the centre of the eastern door of the house, the priest 
takes three steps forward, and there sticks the first peg — 
called the ' An'ahpntya *hahki£ ; taking up a two-foot measure 
(a prakrama being equal to two padas) they measure out 
15 pmkramas from the aforesaid peg to the south, and there 
put another peg, — this forming the southern boundary of the 
Vedi ; similarly moving 15 jrrakramas- to the north of the 
central peg, they drive in another peg — which forms the 
northern boundary; moving 36 pmkramas from the central 
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peg towards the oast they put in a peg-the eastern bound- 
ary, whore also the post is set up. From this last peg to 
the so, ; th, at a distance of ten prakramms, a peg is put in ; 
and one also at the distance of 12 prakramas towards the 
JNorth. lLmng set np these pegs, they prepare the Vedl; 
and towards the North of it they mak e the ukara 
place lor the throwing of all waste matter). The adhvaryu 
then measures out the chnhmla, three prakramas to the west 
of the northernmost peg of the Vedl. Beside the Vedl they 
prepare the uttaracedl, which is 10 ft. square.* 

60 - ,n tllG afternoon, they again perform the 
Pravargya, the cake being offered to Jiatri; and also the 
Upasad, with the mantra, < ,ja te ague rajahshaiia $ e ' The 
Sacrifice!-, having drunk the milk in the evening, retires to 
sleep as on the previous night—Next morning, they again 
perform the Pravargya and the Upasad. 

61. The Brahman and the Sacrificer seating themselves 
near the southern door of'_the House, the Adhmryu prepares 
the ghee and goes to the Ahavaniya hearth. The Agnldhm 
throws one piece of fuel into the Ahavaniya and the' fire 
having blazed up, the Adhmryu pours into it the fourth part 
of the ghee as an offering to ' Qharmaxya Dimja Shut'. The 
Agnidhra lights another piece of fuel in the fire and holds it 
in his h and, while the Adhvaryu pours into the fire another 
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fourth part of the ghee as an offering to < GhwmaBy* 
Antariksa Shuk.' Similarly over the fire in the third stick, 
the' third quarter of the ghee is offered to ' Gharmasya 
Parthiva Shuk: Then placing the Lady before them, they 
go out of the House by the eastern door; and re-entering 
the House they go towards the Uttara Fed*, on which they 
deposit the two mahavlrm, the two parishas being ^kept to 
the North and South of the third mahavlra. While the 
Prastotri is singing the Varsahara Saman, the Adhvaryu 
sprinkles water upon the UttaravMl ; the same bemg ^done 
by the other priests and also by the Sacrificer and the Lady, 
while the Istahotriya Saman is being sung. The Sacrincer 
puts some fuel into the Ahavamya, and the Lady in the 
Gurhapatya ; when the Sacrificer gives 100 carats of gold and 
silver to the Brahman, to the Adhvaryu he gives the cow that 
had supplied the milk for the Gharma ; that which has given 
milk for the Sacrificer, he gives to the Eotri ; to the Udgatf-t 
that which had given milk for the Lady ; and lastly to the 
Agnldhra he gives a she-goat. This finishes the J>ra- 
vargyasadana. 

62 Next follows the Agnipranayana,—i.e., the fetching 
of burning sticks from the Veil to the Uttaravedl ; and this 
is followed by the rigging up, close to the Vedi of the 
< Havirdhana'-* room made up of cloth-pieces, in which the 
Soma-juice is kept. The Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri 
carrying two vessels of ghee to the Vedi, covers them 
up with straw mats. Getting together the articles necessary 
for the Eamrdhana-mandapa, the Adhvaryu prepares ghee 
on the Ahavanlya fire and makes an offering at the door to 
Savitri. The Adhvaryu, the Brahman and the Sacrificer 
going out by the eastern and the Lady by the southern door, 
the Adhvaryu pours two libations of ghee to Visnu; and to 
the west of the Vedi he sets up four sticks ; and having 
wrapped cloth round these four sticks, he has a « room', a 
» mandapa', 10 aratnis square, which is called the 'Havirdhana , 
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— which he dedicates to Visnu. Generally two such rooms are 
rigged up — called the ' Northern ' and the ' Southern ' 
Havirdhana. 

63. They now proceed to dig the Uparava, which on 
being dug, is examined by the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer, 
who thoroughly wash it, and spread kusha over it. Spreading 
a circular piece of skin on the ground the Adhvaryu places 
5 pieceg of stone over it, and to the east of the Uparava, he 
prepares a mound. 

64. After this they bxiild the Sadas — or place for 
some of the priests — and for those who come to witness the 
sacrifice. This place is six prakramas to the East of the 
Antahpatya peg of the Vedl, — measured out by means of a 
stick of the Udumbara wood, which is put into the ground, 
with its fifth part under the ground. Kusha being spread 
arouudthis stick, the Adhvaryu takes up ghee with the Sruva 
and pours a libation over the stick, as an offering to JJyava- 
prithivl, — the quantity of ghee being large enough to smear 
the whole of the stick. The space for the Sadas is mapped 
out 18 aratnis by 9, — the Udumbara stick being at the centre; 
there are doors to the Bast and to the West ; there are four 
pillars at the four corners ; it is covered with a roof consisting 
of nine mats. It is guarded on all sides by six men. 

65. This is followed by the Agnldhranispadana — i. e. 
the preparation of the place called the * Agnldhra.' It is 
located to the North of the Havirdhana; it is 5 aratnis square, 
with doors on the South and the East ; it is built in such a 
manner as to make the inner end coincide with that of the 
Havirdhana. Half of it is to fall within the limits of the 
Ved'i ; it is dedicated to the Vishvedevas. 

66. After this comes the JDhisnyanivasa ; that is to say, 
the preparation of the platforms for the sitting of the priests. 
At the centre of the Agnldhra, they make a fiat platform 18 
inches square ; this is for the seat of the Agnldhra priest. 
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Tkore are six other such platforms in the Sadas — (1) one 
near the eastern door for the Hotri ; (2) one at the central 
Udurnbara stick, for the Maitravanma; (3) one eighteen inches 
to the north of the Hotri's seat, for the Brahmanachchhansin ; 
(4) one to the north of this for the Potri; (5) next to this, one 
for the Nestri ; and (6) the northernmost, for the Achchha- 
vaka. Every one of these platforms is besmeared with 
cowdung and has sand sprinkled over it. To the South of 
the Agmdhra' s seat they prepare another called the ' Marjaliya 
JDhiMya, ' which is at one end of the Vedl. 

67. All the above preparations having been made they 
proceed with the Agnlsomiya offering : — 

In the morning after the TJpasad Isti has been performed, 

the Agnldhra separates the calves from the cows *; and keeps 

'the pranit a vessels on the Vedl. The Adhoaryu picks up the 

sphya, and directs the Agnldhra to bring up kusha and fuels; 

and having washed tlie VSdl, he sprinkles water over the 

kusha. In the afternoon the Adhvaryu enters the House, 

and the Agnldhra brings up the fuel necessary for the Agni- 

pramyana (§ 62), and sits down to the south of the Brahman 

and the Sacrificer. The Adhoaryu taking up the sphya ties 

the yoktra to the Lady's waist. The Lady then examines the 

ghee and removes all foreign substances. The Sacrificer 

takes the Soma on his lap and sits at the door of the House. 

The Adhvaryu divides into four parts the clod of clay bearing 

the foot-prints of the cow given in exchange for the Soma (see 

above, § 53), throws one part over the wpayamatn near the 

Ahvaruya hearth; another part being powdered and scattered 

at the door. The ghee having been got ready, the Sacrificer and 

his whole family — sons, brothers, grandsons, &c. — are seated 

together and covered with a piece of cloth; and the fire having 

blazed up, the Adhvaryu pours libations to Asu and to Soma* 

• This is what is called the L Vatiapakarana, mentioned in the Shatapatha Br. 
1-7-1-1, and 2-5-3-4, as to be done with a.palaaha stick. 
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All of them then follow the Adhvaryu to the Ahavamya 
hearth, the Sacrificer repeating the mantra, ' Agne naya, &c\ 
(Vajas, Samh. 40.). All the articles being taken to the 
Aanldhra room, the priests enter the room by the southern 
door; and the Adhvaryu pours a libation of ghee to Agni ; and 
then Jceeps the 5 pieces of stone and the stool of the Soma on 
the Agmdhra mound ; and all other things, except the Soma 
and ghee are then taken away to the Ahavirihya hearth ; and 
all the preliminaries having been gone through, a libation of 
ghee is poured into the Ahananvja, as an offering to Visnu 
Having washed his hands, the Adhvaryu receives the Soma 
from the hands of the Sacrificer, and accompanied by him 
enters the ITaoirdhana. Spreading the black antelope skin in 
the centre of the southern Havirdhana, he deposits the Soma 
upon this. The Sacrificer saluting the Soma, goes out and 
places fuel on the Ahavamya, the Lady doing the same on the 
Garhapatya. At this point ceases the restriction imposed on 
the Bralnnanas, not to eat anything at the house of the 
Sacrificer. 

68. Having perforned the npakaram of the goat * — that 
is putting hush a between its horns— they tie it up with a 
doubly-twisted rope, and tether it to the post, consecrating 
it to Agni -Soma, in virtue of which it is called the ' Agnt- 
somlya Paxhu.' Making the goat lie down on a bedding of knsha, 
with its legs towards the North, and the head towards the 
West, the Shamitris (slaughterers) kill it,— this bein? called 
the ' sanjnapana',— and recite over the body the mantra 
'aditih pasham, &c.' The Lady pours water over the animal, 
and is taken away from the place. The Adhcaryu putting a 
bundle of knsha on the back of the dead body, cuts through 
the kus?M into the skin ; cutting out a piece of the skin, he 
throws it to the South- west, as an offering to the Raksasas 

o That the Agnlsomiya animal must be u goat is shown in Mimdmsa Sfitra 
VI— viii— 30 to 42. 
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Enlarging the rent in the body, he draws out fat from about 
the regions of the heart, and makes a lump of it. Two offer- 
ings of this lump of fat are then made to Agni-Soma, with the 
Juhu. Fetching water from a flowing current, the priests 
and the Sacrificer sprinkle it oyer themselves. This finishes 
the Vapayaga — the ' Fat-offering.' 

69. After this comes the Paskupurodasha Offering: — 
Having directed the Prashamitri to prepare the Pashupuro- 
dasha, the Adhvaryu offers the Shvistakrit offerings. The 
Pashupurodasha — i.e. offerings consisting of slices of the cake 
mixed up with certain parts of the body of the goat — having 
been got ready, they are offered to Agni-Soma; and the 
remnants are placed between the fire and the post. The 
hind-part of the goat is then carried into the Sadas, and the 
thighs are kept near the Agnldhra mound, for use in the 
Patnlsamyaja, for doing which the Adhvaryu goes to the 
East of the House-door, and placing the Lady before him, 
pours libations, on her behalf, into the Garhapatya, for 
Soma, Tvastri, Devapatais, Raka, Kuhu, Sinivali and 
and Anumati. All the priests going out of the House, 
the Lady sits at the door facing the East. The Sacrificer, 
sitting behind the Uttaravedi, takes the Soma in his lap, 
having brought it out of the Havirdhana. The Adhvaryu 
takes two jars full of water and keeps one on each side of 
the Uttaravedi, dedicating thorn to Indra-Agni. Taking 
the Soma from the Sacrificer, he keeps it on the stool, pre- 
viously placed upon the Agnldhra mound ; and during the 
night the Sacrificer keeps guard over the Soma there deposit- 
ed. The milk-vessels are washed ; the calves are separated 
from their dames ; the Adhvaryu receives the gift of a house 
for sleeping, and all retire to rest. 

70. Next morning comes the Sutyahg, — the Day for 
the extracting of the Soma-juice. Towards the latter end of 
the night, the servants of the Sacrificer wake up the priests. 
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They wash their faces and wearing washed clothes, proceed 
to their assigned duties. The Sacrificer resumes his vow of 
silence. The Agnldhra boils the ghee, and ties the yoktra 
to the waist of the Lady, who thereupon examines the ghee 
and removes all foreign substances. The prisadajya mixture 
is then got ready; and all the things, except the ghee and the 
Soma, are kept near the Ahavanlya. The Adhvaryu . accom- 
panied by the Sacrificer enters the Havirdhana, and taking 
up the Soma-bundle loosens its knot ; and placing five 
pieces of stone upon the skin, throws the pieces of Soma 
upon these stone pieces. The Hotri is then called up, and 
seated near the eastern door of the havirdhana, recites the 
Prcitaranuvaka or the Morning Hymn, — and then either 
retires to sleep again, or sits there watching the perform- 
ance. The Savamya cake having been prepared, of Virhi or 
Java corns, upon eleven pans, for Tndra, offerings of it are 
made to him. The Lady's share -of the milk is boiled, and 
while it is hot, they put into it a little curd. They clean 
the barley grains, and pound them on the stone slab ; the 
dough is placed upon the Patrl, kneaded, made into the 
shape of a cake, and baked and ornamented. The dishes for 
the various deities are then washed and kept in their proper 
positions by the Unnelri. Inside the Havirdhana they alos 
keep the cups made of vikankata wood, — each four unguis 
deep, supplied with a handle ; — that intended for the Hotri 
being circular, for the Brahman, square-shaped, and so on, 
different shapes being laid down for the several priests. In 
the Havirdhana, they also keep an odd number of jars filled 
with water. By the time that the Hotri finishes the recita- 
tion of the Morning Hymn, the Adhvaryu takes ghee in the 
Pracharanl, and pours a libation into the Ahavamya as an 
offering to Agni — Adhishuvana — Deva and Savitri. Taking 
up ghee again, he asks the other priests to bring up the 
Lady ; and then accompanied by her, the Sacrificer and the 
Brahman, he goes to the water-reservoir and pours an 
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offering to Apas. Hethen fills oe jar with water. Return- 
ing to the House, they request the Hotri to repeat the 
Morning Hymn. The cup of the Hotri is then filled with 
water and handed over to the Sacrificer. Going over to the 
Ahavantya, the Adhvaryu poura a libation to Agni. 

71. The Sacrificer and the Adhvaryu seat themselves 
1 nside the Havirdhtina upon the skin on which the Soma- 
juice is to be extracted, the other priests seating themselves 
all round. They collect all the articles needed for the ' extrac- 
tion ' ceremony; and- each of the five priests takes up a stone 
piece in his hand. The Adhvaryu puts gold on his ring- 
finger and measures out five handfulls of Soma and puts each 
handful upon the stone-slab ; and keeps aside one handf ull 
for purposes of the Ksullaka. The Pratiprasthatri then 
picks up six shoots of the Soma. Then begins the First 
or the Grpat ' Savana' or 'Juice-Extraction.' The Adhvaryu, 
the Pratiprasthatri, the Nestri and the Unnetri wash their 
hands ; and the Adhvaryu wets the Soma with water out of 
the Hotri cup. Dividing the wetted Soma into four parts 
distributed among themselves, the four priests proceed to 
' extract ' the juice by pounding it upon the stone-slab, — think- 
ing all the time that each stroke of the stone-pounder is inflict- 
ed, not upon the Soma, but upon the enemy 
(on a blade of grass, in case the priest happens 
to have no enemy) ; this pounding is continued until 
the Soma-bits arc reduced to a pulp ; having rested a 
little, they make all the Soma-pulp into a lump, from which 
they extract the juice by pressure. This is the first * round' 
of the extracting process. They collect all stray particles of 
Soma, and begin pounding again ; when the whole ia reduced 
to a pulp, they press out the juice again. The same proces 
is repeated once more. The three rounds of ' extraction ' 
having been finished,, they pour water over the squeezed pulp, 
in order to make it swell again with the soaking water ; after 
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which they pound it again, going through the three rounds as 
before. Soakingthe lump with water again, they go through the 
third ' three rounds ' of the ' extraction'. This finishes the 
First Extraction, called * Mahabhisava . 

72. This is followed by Ksullakabhisava. This is done by 
the Adhvaryu alone. He takes up the sixth handfull of Soma 
that had been kept aside, and puts it on the pounding slab, and 
strikes it eight times with the pounding stone. Having 
pressed out the juice, he picks out three shoots from the 
squeezed pulp and puts them into the Botri-cup ; and put- 
ting the patritra over it, be presses the shoots and extracts a 
little juice into the cup. — He pounds the pulp again with 
eleven strokes, and extracts the juice. The third time, 
he extracts the juice after twelve strokes. He then covers up 
the mouth of the cup, thereby closing up the life of his 
enemy whom he names. The Adhvaryu comes out of 
the Havinlhaua, and is followed by the Sacrificer who gives 
to him any present that he asks for. They both go to the 
Sacrificial place, and standing at the middle of the Southern 
parblhi, they pour into the fire the Soma-juice in the cup, 
as a libation to Rurya. 

73. After this they go through their morning prayers, 
and await sunrise; in the meantime, the Sacrificer and 
his wife finish all their necessary ablutions, &c. The 
UdgUtri priest takes up the Branakalasha, and keeps it upon 
the stonepieces on the skin on which Soma has been pound- 
ed; over this jar a paoitra is kept, and upon this a gold- 
piece. The Vnnetri brings up the Soma, and the Sacri- 
ficer fills a number of cups with Soma-juice. At sun- 
rise, they take up one of these cups, called the ' Antaryama' 
and pour the juice as a libation to Surya. The Adh- 
varyu takes up the cups dedicated to Indra-Vayu, to 
Shnkra, and to Manthin ,— and fills them with Soma-juice. 
Bringing up the Agrayanasthall, the Adhvaryu fills this also 
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with Soma-juice, and covering it up with the pavitra, offers 
it to the Vishvedevas. He then brings up the UkthyasthaU 
and filling it with Soma-juice, offers it to Indra; similarly 
filling the Dhravasthall, he offers it to Vaishvanara. The 
JDromlfalasha is then half-filled with Soma-juice; and the 
Adhoaryu pours a libation of ghee to Soma; similar libations 
being poured by others also. They then go out of the 
Havirdh.ana, — the Adhvaryu leading, and being followed by 
the others in the following order — the Pratiprasthatri, the 
Prastotri, the Udgatri, the Pratihartri, the Brahman and the 
Sacrificer; each touching the one in front of himself. They 
take their assigned seats ; and the Udgatri sings the pres- 
cribed hymns, — the Sacrificer leading. When two 
hymns have been sung, the Adhvaryu directs the Ajjuldhra 
priest to bring up the cakes and adorn them ; and also 
the P ralipaslhatri to come up with the animal. The former 
brings out the cakes from under the ashes and keeps them 
on the mound ; to the East of the fried barley, and to the 
South of the Karambha (a preparation of Sa/ctu mixed with 
ghee) to the North of the milk and the Vajina (the water 
passed off from curdled milk) ; after which the cake is 
dedicated to Indra, the fried barley to Indra-Harivat, the 
Karambha to Indra-Pusanvat, the curd to Indra-Sarasva- 
tivat, the Payasya to Indra- Mi travaruna, and the Vajina 
to the Vajins. The Pratiprasthatri brings up the Savaniya 
animal and stands near the Uttara,oedl. The Adhvaryu, 
enters the Havirdhana, takes up the Ashvina cap, and hav- 
ing washed it, keeps it in its place ; and points out each of 
of the other cups to the Sacrificer. Going up to the post, 
he puts some Kusha between the horns of the Savaniya goat 
tethers it to the post, and dedicates it to Agni. The 
seat of the Ilotri is then placed in tbe Sadas, and the Hotri 
priest duly appointed to his task ; the other priests and the 
Sacrificer having their duties duly assigned, each of them 
pours libations into the Ahavaniya, in the same order in 
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which they had come out of the Havirdhana ; — these liba- 
tions being offered to Vak, Vachaspati and Sarasvatr. The 
animal is then killed and its fat extracted in the same 
manner as in the case of the Agnlsomlya animal (see above § 
68) ; and this fat is offered to Agni ; after which the 
Priests take their usual dinner. 

74. Then follows the Havanlyapurodashaprachdra. The 
Savanlyas having been brought up near the JJttaravedi, and 
the Vajina placed upon the utkara, — the first halves of the 
five cakes are then cut up into five slices, which are offered 
to the five deities just mentioned — and a slice offered 
also to Agni-Svistakrit; a portion of the remants of these 
offerings being thrown into the prashitra and made over to 
the Brahman, and the rest of the remnants is then distribut- 
ed between the Brahman and the Sacrificer. The 
Adhvaryu now proceeds to make the Dvideoatya offerings. He 
enters the Havirdhana by the Eastern door, and picking up 
the Indra-Vayu cup, and requesting the Mitravaruna priest 
to sing the appropriate hymns, offers small quantities of 
the juice in the cup to Indra-Vayu, in two instalments, 
handing over the cup to the Hotri. Going into the Havir- 
dhana again, he comes out with the Mitravaruna cup, and 
pours a libation to Mitra-Varuna. Similarly bringing up 
the Ahsvina cup, he pours a libation to the Ashvins. The 
remnants of these three offerings are kept carefully in the 
Adityasthall. The cups of the Sacrificer and the priests 
except those of the AchchhUvaka and the Unnetri, —are filled 

by the Adhvaryu with Soma- juice, in three instalments 

first from out of the Dronakalasha, then out of Upahhrit, and 
then again out of the JDronakalasha. The Adhvaryu and 
the Pratiprasthatri take up the Shukra (a cup of bilva wood) 
and the Manthin (a cup of Vtkahkata wood) respectively, and 
cover them up with pieces of the post. They bring out 
these from the Havirdhana and keep them on the Shroni of 
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the Uttaraved ; whereupon the pieces of wood with which 
the cups had been covered are thrown into the Ahavan s ya 
fire. The nine priests whose cups have been filled with 
Soma-juice, — and who are on that account called 'Ghamasad- 
haryus', — come forward holding in their hands their own 
cups, and take their seats near the Adhvaryu hearth, facing 
the East. The Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri, stand- 
ing to the North and South of the post, pour out the juice 
in their cups as libitions to Indra, whereupon the other 
nine also pour out libations to the same deity. The 
Adhvaryu then calls for the cup of the llotri and pours into 
it the remnants of the Shukhra and Manthin cups; and the 
Hotri with three priests retires into the Sadas. The other 
priests fill up their caps with Soma-juice out of the JDrona- 
kalasha, and the Adhoaryw pours libations, out of the 
Pmshaslri cup to Mitra- Varuna and Agni, out of the Brah- 
manachchhaiisin cup to Iudra and Agai, out of the Potri 
cup to the Maruts and Agni, out of the Nestri cup to Tvastri 
and Agni, out of the Agnldhra cup to Agni, and then again 
to Agni. Retaining in his hand this last cup, the Adhvaryu 
goes into the Sadas, sits before the Hotri, and with him 
eats the rerntants of the Dvideoatya offerings. * 

75. After this, the priests proceed to drink the rem- 
nants out of the Soma-cups. The Adhvaryu drinks the rem- 
nant of the Shukra cup, out of the Hotri cup ; out of which also 
the Pratiprasthatri drinks the remnant of the Manthin cup ; 
the Ilofcri drinks the remnants of both the Shnkra and the 
Manthin, and also out of the Brahman-cup ; out of which 
also the Brahman himself drinks ; the Udgatris drink out of 
their own cup ; the Hotri having drunk a little out of the 

° With regard to this eating there is a difference of opinion among the Mimatn- 
sahas and the Yajnikas. According to the former, who rely upon the text, 1 Vasat- 
karluh pratkano bhukmW (see Mim-SH. Ill — V — 31 - to35), it being the Hotri, who 
being the pronouncor of the syllable ' Vasat' with each libation, eats first; while 
according to the latter, precedence U given to the Adhvaryu. The Paddhatis naturally 
adopt the latter order. 
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Sacrificor's cup, the Sacrificer himself drinks out of it; 
similarly the Hotri having partaken of the cups of 
the other priests, each of them drinks of his own cup ; — 
tho Hotri being entitled to a share in every cup, by reason 
of his having helped in all libations, with the uttering of the 
'syllable 'mmt' (Mim. Su. IIt-v-31). This finishes the 
* drinking ' in connection with the first set of offerings. * 

76. Tho Unnetri akes up Soma-juice with the udah- 
chana out of the Upnbhrit, and enters the Sadas ; whereupon 
the nine ChamasMhvaryus, having poured out into the cup 
brought by tho Umietn, all the juice left in their cups, keep 
their cups within the ILwirdhana. (These cups are hencefor- 
ward called the Naraxham.m cups). The Adhvaryu takes up 
the cake-slices that had been kept aside, and approaching the 
Achchhavaka in the Sadas, makes over the slices to him. 
The cup of the Achchhavaka is then filled with Soma-juice 
out of the JDromkalasha ; and the Adhvaryu takes up the 
cup and pours a libation to Indra-Agni ; and after having 
drunk a little of the remnant, he hands it over to the Achch- 
havaka who then drinks his own share. The Brahman, the 
Hotri, the Agnldhra and the Mitraoaruna entering the Agnl- 
dhra room, eat of the remnants of the cakes ; and the Sacri- 
ficer also partakes of the remnants of the Dvideoatya offerings; 
and the Lady in her own room partakes of sweet cakes and 
pastries cooked on the ordinary smarta fire (she apparently 
being not entitled to the ' remnants '). 

77. This is followed by the offerings of the vajina, 
and also of the dough, &c. attached to the several vessels 
and implements. The Achchhavaka having seated himself in 
the Sadas, the Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri take up 
the Ritu-cups and fill them with Soma-juice out of the 

0 In this connection, it may be noted that the priests drink ont r^aciT^ther's 
cups, and no difficulties .are raised in regard to the ' OMhista ' which occupies 
a very prominent place in the bearing of individuals towards one another in modern 
Hindu society. ' 
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JDronakalasha ; whereupon going to the Sacrificial House, the 
Adhvaryu pours the juice as a libation to Indra ; and enters 
the Havirdhana for bringing up another cup ; and the Prati- 
prasthatri coming up with another cup, libation out this is 
poured by the Potri to the Maruts ; then comes the Adhvaryu 
with another cup of juice which is poured as a libation to 
Toastri bv the Nestri; the Pratiprasthatri bringing up another 
cup of juice, this is offered by the Agnldhra to Agni. Thus 
alternately, the Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri bringing up 
the cups one by one, libations are poured to Indra by the Brah- 
manachchhamsin and to Indra-Varuna by the Prashastri, and 
so on; and lastly the Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatri bringing 
up the two original cups, libations are poured to the Ashvins 
and to Agni-Grihapati. Finally the Adhvaryu brings up the 
thirteenth Bitu-cup and pours a libation to Indra-Grihapati; 
and collecting the drippings of the cups into a vessel, goes to 
the Sadas ; and the Pratiprastathri enters the Havirdhana with 
another Bitu-cup, and placing into this the cup originally 
dedicated to Indra-Agni, keeps it on the mound near the 
Agrayanasthall, and goes out to the Sadas ; where they there- 
upon drink the remnants of the Bitu-cup offerings. While the 
Shastra hymns are being recited, the Adhvaryu enters the 
Havirdhana, and taking up the Indra-Agni cup, and accom- 
panied by the Ghamasadhvaryus, who hold their own cups 
in their hands, pours libations to Indra-Agni ; whereupon 
they go to the Sadas and partake of the remnants. The 
Adhvaryu again fills the Shukra with Soma-juice out of the 
Dronakalasha, and keeps the Vishvedeva cup on the spot 
where the Shukra was. Pouring out all the Soma-juice oat 
of the Dronakalasha into the Upabhrit, he sets aside the 
former. 

The Agnldhra now prepares the four Pashupu'rodashas — 
i.e., cakes prepared of flour mixed with the lard of the animal. 
The first of these is for Agni, the second for Indra, the third 
for Indra-Harivat, and the fourth for Indra-Pusanvat. The 
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Adhvaryu cuts up the body of the goat, and with certain 
preliminary rites, slices the cakes ; which are thereupon 
offered to the aforesaid four deities. The Adhvaryu picks 
up the Vishvedeva cup and pours libations to the Vishvede- 
vas and to Agni ; and the other priests holding their cups 
in their hands shake them over the fire twice. They retire 
to the Sadas and partake of the remnants. 

78. After this come the three Ukthyavigr alias ; the first 
performed by the Adhvaryu and the other two by the Prati- 
prasthatri : — The Adhvaryu takes up the Ukthya vessel, 
and pours into it the third part of the Soma- juice 
contained in the Ukthyasthall, and dedicates it to Mitra- 
Varuna. The Unnetri takes up the cups of the 
priests and keeps them on the. Uttaravedi ; and pours into 
each of them the Soma-juice out of the Upabhrit. While the 
Udgatris are singing hymns, the Adhvaryu, takes up the 
Ukthya vessel, whereupon the other priests also take up theirs. 
The Adhvaryu, — and after him all the priests — pour libations, 
— one to Mitra-Varuna, and another to Agni. They repair 
to the Sadas and drink the remnants. The above process 
is repeated twice by the Pratiprasthatri, — the libations 
in this case being to Indra, and Indra-Agni respectively. 
After this all the priests are permitted to go out and rest. 
This finishes the Pratah-savana. 

79. Next comes the Madhyandina, or Midday 
Savana : — The Sacrificer seated to the west of the Agnidhra 
mound sings the Lokadvariya Saman. The Adhvaryu pours 
water into the Hotri cup and hands it over to the Sacrificer 
and removing the covering of the Soma, he hands it to the, 
Oravastut ; whereupon the Adhvaryu and the other priests, 
as in the Morning Savana, extract juice from the Soma- 
bits; and puts these in water to soak and swell. The 
Unnetri pours the juice into the Hotri cup in the Sacrificer's 
hand, through which it is made to flow to the Shukra 
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and the Manthin cups, as also into the AgrayanmthUli, the 
RitupUtra and the UlcthyasthUll. The remaining juice is 
thereupon poured into the JDmnakalasha. After this they all 
go out of the Havirdhana in the same order as in the 
Morning Savana. The Udgatris having suing the 
Pavamawa hymns, the Arjnidhra is requested to bring out 
the cakes and bedeck them. The cakes' having been brought 
up, the first offering out of them is made to Agni-Svistakrlt ; 
and then the cake is cut up into slices, which are offered to 
Agni, Indra, Indra-Harimat, &c, as in the Morning Savana. 
Libations out of the Shukra and Manthin oups are made to 
Indra and Agni, and the remnants are drunk by the priests 
The dough, &c. attaching to the vessels are offered into 
the fire. 

80. Then follows the paying of the Sacrificial Fee — 
jDaksina : — The Brahman and the Sacrificer enter the house; 
the Adhvaryu taking ghee in the Pracharanl, and tying to it 
the cloth and the gold intended for the Fee, pours the 
ghee as a libation to Surya, — repeating it three times ; 
finally offering up the gold bound up in the cloth into 
the firo ; out of which it is picked up by the Sacrificer 
who thereupon takes his stand on the Bast of the Vedl. A 
hundred cows are collected in the space between the House 
and the Sadas, where also are brought certain grains. 
Advancing towards the Sadas, the Sacrificer looks upon the 
persons therein seated, and goes to the Agnldhra mound, 
whereupon seated, he pronounces the formal words of the 
'gifts' — promising to divide among the priests in accordance 
with the shares prescribed in the scriptures, gifts of gold, 100 
cows and clothes, — all for the fulfilment of the sacrifice he 
has performed ; the Lady adding the words — ' this is given by 
me also'; when each thing is offered, the priests receive the 
gold as for Agni, the cow as for Rudra, and the clothes as 
for Brihaspati. The shares have been assigned as follows : — 
12 cows and 12 gold pieces, each, to the Brahman, the Udgatri, 
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the Motri and the Adhvaryu ; 6 cows and 6 pieces 
of Gold each, to the Pratiprasthatri, the Prastotri, 
the Maitravaruna, and the Brahmanachchhamsin ; 4 cows and 
4 pieces of gold -each, to the Potri, the NeHri, the 
Achchhavaka, and the Agnidhra ; and 3 cows and H gold pieces 
each, to the TJnnetri, the Gravastut, the Subrahmanya, and the 
Pratihartri. Some more gold pieces are distributed among 
the JJpagatris. Nothing is to be given to those Brakmunas 
who may be there, simply clamouring for gifts. 

81. After the Pratihartri has received his fee, the 
Adhvaryu enters the Havirdhana ; and taking up the 
Marutvat-cups pours libations to Indra-Marutvat and to 
Agni. Entering the Havirdhana again, he takes up the 
Makamarujvat cup and filling it with Soma-juice, keeps it 
near the Agrayana vessel. After a little time he takes up 
this cup, and pours libations again to Indra-Marutvat and 
Agni. They retire to the Sadas and drink the remnants. 
Taking up the Mahendra cup, they fill it with Soma-juice, 
while the Pristha-Saman is being sung ; and hands over 
the cup to the Sacrificer. 

82. The Adhvaryu, accompanied by the Pratiprasthatri 
the Unnetri and the Nestri, proceeds to perform the Third 
Extraction — Tritlya-Savana As before they extract the 
juice oat of the Soma- bits in three instalments. The 
Agnidhra in the meantime prepares the other offerino-s 
-^i.e., the Gharu or cooked nice for Soma, a cake for 
Varuna baked upon one pan, as also those that were baked in 
the other Savaiias. Taking the Mahendra cap from the 
Sacrificer's hands, the Adhvaryu pours a libation to 
Mahendra and to Agni ; and accompanied by the Hotri, 
drinks the remnant ; the other priests drinking out of their 
cups as usual. After this follow the three TJkihyavigrahas 
(see above, § 78) as in the morning Savana ; after which the 
priests retire to rest. This finishes the Second — the 
Madhyandina — Savana. 
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83. Then comes the Third Savana : The Sacrificer 
and the four chief priests enter the Havirdharia by the eastern 
door, the Lady entering by the western door. The two 
doors are closed. The Adhvaryu takes up the Aditya Sthall 
and filling it with Soma-juice, hands it to the Pratipra sthatri, 
who mixes up curd and kusha with the juice, and hands 
it to the Unnetri, who beeps it on the skin, and covers it up 
with his hand. The doors are now opened ; and the Sacri- 
ficer and the Adhvaryu going out with the vessel pour 
libations to the Adityas; the Sacrificer also singing the 
Lokadvarlya Saman and also pouring the libations. The 
Adhvaryu takes up the Soma in the Agrayana-slhuli and keeps 
it in its appointed place. Coming out of the Havirdharia , 
they go to the Sadas, and request the Udgatri to sing the 
Paoamawi hyinns. Offerings of cakes are then made to 
Soma, Indra, Varuna, Indra-Harimat, &c. as in the previous 
Saoanas; — the Pashupurodasha in this case being made up 
of the dough mixed with the heart of the goat. After 
this the Soma-juice in the cups is offered to Mitra- Varuna 
Agni, Indra- Agni, Maruts-Agni, Tvastri- Agni, Indra-Visnu- 
Agni, and Agni. Retiring to the Sadas, they partake of the 
Soma remnants. The Sacrificer and the Priests take the 
remnants of the cakes, and make offerings of pindas to the 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather of the Sacri- 
ficer, — the pindas being offered upon the cups. The four 
chief priests then eat the remnants of the cake, the Sacrific- 
er eating the remnant of the ghee instead. Bringing up 
the Savilri-cup, and the Vo.isvad.eoa cup, the Adhvaryu 
pours libations to Deva-Savitri and Vishvedevas-Agni res- 
pectively; and accompanied with the other priests eats the 
remnants in these cups. 

84. Then follows the Sauryacharuyaga: — The Charu 
having been brought up, offerings are made to Agni and 
Soma ; a libation of ghee is poured to Visnu or to Visnu- 
Agni. Pouring ghee into the Charu, the Adhvaryu takes 
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it to the Sadas and gives it to the Ebtri. Coming back lit; 
takes up ghee in the pracharam, and pours libations in 
eight places : — 

(1) On the Agnidhra mound, to Vibhu-Pravahana, (2) 
on the Ilotri's seat, to Vahni-Havyavahana, (3) on the post 
to Shvatra-Prachetas, (4) on the Bm/imanachcMamsin's seat 
to Tlrtha-Vishvedevas, (5) on the Potri's seat to Ushitri— 
Kavi; (6) on the Nextri's seat, to Anghari— Vambhari, (7) 
on the Achchhavaka * seat to Ambasyu-Puvasyu ; and (8) 
at the centre of the Sadas, to Shimdhyu-Marjaliya. The 
Pratiprasthdtri brings up the Patntoata cup and pours a 
libation to Agni-Patnivat. The Agnidhra taking up the cup 
and going to the Sadas, sits upon the lap of the Nextri, where 
he and the Adhvart/u drink the remnant of the Patnlvala 
The Unvetri goes to the Vttaravedl and pours all the Soma-juice 
into the caps of the priests ; and while the YaJuai/ajiTti/a Savum 
is being snug, the Lady is led by the hand to the Sadas, whore 
she uncovers her right thigh and sprinkles water over it, after 
which, with the Udi/atri's permission, she retires to her 
own room. Thereupon the Adkvaryu and the other priests 
take up the Soma cups and pour libations to Agni-Maruts, 
and to Agni ; and returning to the Sadas, drink the rem- 
nants. 

85. All the articles are then washed and set aside ; the pra- 
stara is thrown into the fire as an offering to Agni, Vanaspati, 
&c. The Adhvavyu enters the Bavirdhana and pours all the 
Soina-juice he can find into the Dromkalasha ; and mixing up 
some grains with it, pours it as a libation to Indni-Hariamt 
and to Agni ; and keeps the kalash* in the Sad as. The 
Sacrificer and the sixteen priests each pick up three grains 
out of the kalasha, and having smelt them, throw them, away 
upon the Vedl. Each of them throws six pieces of fuel into 
the Ahaoanlya fire. Having filled the cups with water, and 
covering them with green grass, they touch their own, or 
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their neighbour's, cups; and retiring to the AgnMhr* mound 

eat curd. 

86 Then follows the Patnlsamyaja, at which after the 
offerings have been made, the VUa and the Yoktra ar e 
removed. The Adhvaryu takes up mne pieces o fuel and 
offers them respectively to Vishvedevas, Tvastri, Dhatrin, 
Savifcri, Praiapati, Agni, Tvastri (again), Visnu, Pevas, Agm 
IU' Vata, Vajna, and Yajnapati. Taking up the btool and 
the Post, all the vessels and implements that may be sine red 
with Soina-juice, the black horn and the the Yoktra 

(removed from the Lady's wais t ),-and while the Prastotn is 
iingiug a Saman, the closing notes of which are taken up by 
the Sacrifice -all of them go to the riverside or to a late, 
for the AcUArUha or Final Bath. When gone halfway on the 
road, Saman hymns are sang, all of them ,«g^ 
chorus. Reaching the river, the Adhvaryu leads the Sacuficer 
by the arm into The water ; after which follows the 
ritha /^-Standing in the water, the Sacrificer and the 
priests take up their assigned places, holding in their hands 
the ghee, cake and other things. The Adhoaryu takes ghee 
and poors into the water oblations to Agni, Varwna #ems 
and Ajyapas. Taking up the cake, he offers it to Varuna 
and Agrii-Varuna; after which he sets the jar afloat on the 
water. Having washed the black antelope skin and handed 
it over to their son, the Sacrificer and the Lady take their 
bath -the Sacrificer washing the Lady's back, and the Lady 
doin* the same to her husband. The Adhoaryu throws into 
the Cater all the things smeared with Soma-juice, whereupon 
all take their baths. The Unne/n leads by the arm the Sacri- 
ficer and his wife out of the water. Returning to th* Sacrifice 
House the Sacrificer puts fuel on the Ahavanuja and the 
Ldylthe^.^ five. An offering of hwha having 
been made, the Sacrificer enters the Lady's Room and sits 
down taking the antelope skin on his lap. The Adhvaryu 
pours a libation of ghee to Agm. 
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87. Then comes the Udayanlyesti: — All the minor details 
having been performed, rice is cooked, out which an offering 
is made to Aditi. 

88. This is followed by the Anubandhya : — >at which 
offerings of ghee are made to Mitra-Varuna ; and the 
Pashupurodiisha having been got ready, it is offered to Mitra- 
Varuna. 

89. Then comes the Payavyesti: — the Payasya and the 
Vajina being prepared, the former is offered to Mitra-Varuna 
and the latter to Agni-Soma, Mitra-Varuna- Agni-Hotra 
— Vajin. 

90. After this comes the Udavasanlyesti : — A cake having 
been baked upon five pans, it is offered to Agni. 

91. One thousand Brahmanas are now fed; and the per- 
formance concludes with appropriate rejoicings; after which 
the Sacrifieer performs the daily rites of the Agnihotra and 
makes the other necessary offerings. 

Alphabetical List of 'Things Rkqutrkd at Tub Agnistoma, in 
Addition to Those Needed at The Darsua-Puiinamasa. 
Abhri — Wooden scraper. 

Abhyupasluiyn — Name given to two Mahaviras. 
Anlan/hnnakata — Wooden partitions to screen off the 
wives of the gods. 

Asawll — Wooden stool. 

Upayamoiil — An earthenware vessel. 

ZJ/ihfi — Boiling pot. 

Udumhara — Fuel. 

Ohamams — Earth en ware cups. 

Dhavitra — Fan made of deer-skin. 

Parkhasa — Tongs. 

Pannejaibi — Jars filled with water for the washing of 

feet. 

Pinvana — Made of clay. 
Majj usanduna — Rope-noose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Bearing of the Mimamsa-Shastra on Hindu 
Legal Literature. 

1. The Mimamsa Sutras, as we have seen, have evolved 
a set of principles of interpretation of texts. They have 
based their discussions upon texts dealing with the details 
of sacrificial ritual ; and this for the reason that at the time 
that the sutms were written, and the principles of Mimamsa 
systematised, the performance of elaborate sacrifices was 
regarded as the summum bonum of life for the ordinary 
Hindu. At a later age, when these sacrifices dropped into 
disuse, the study of Mimamsa proper fell in popular estima- 
tion ; but it was soon discovered that though the examples 
chosen in Mimamsa literature, for the application of the 
general Principles, did not appeal to the scholar, the Princi- 
ples themselves were as useful as ever; specially in the 
study of Law. This branch of study had to deal with a 
number of original texts ; whose range extended from the 
Vedas down to the most recent Smriti compilations ; and 
as there were several discrepancies in these texts, on many 
points in regard to the practices of men, — the only reason* 
able basis for the explaining away of these discrepancies 
lay in the Principles of interpretation that had been worked 
out by the old MimamnH writers, in reference to similar dis- 
crepancies in regard to Vedic texts bearing upon the details 
oT sacrificial ritual. We accordingly find all - writers of 
Legal Digests making free use of the said Principles of inter- 
pretation. 

2. The Legal Digests are as a rule divided into three 
sections: — viz., (1) Achara', Religious Practices; (2) Vyava- 
hSra ', ' Law ' in the modern sense of the term, dealing with 
worldly 'business;' (3) ' Prayashchitta,' Expiatory Rites. 
The first and the last of these are likely to be as uninteresting 
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L" e a ii as the Sacnficiai Rituai w - 

this limits the scope of oZ stud to " , * ^ 
we have f 7 a greafc extent; specially as 

^chosen for our study only the MitUksarU (Vijnanesh- 
varas Comment' on the M of Yaynavalkya) and the 
V^ mmynkha of S hr*antha,-the twodigesj that 1 
India COgmSCd " ,anth ° ritati -' in *• g-ter part of 

thei^r°- aSCR< ; f aPP,fCat " n ° f Mlm5lhsS Principles in 

to 7m 7 0 r g,i,y grouped fci - of - 

(a) Evidence, (b) (W™, and ( 0 ) Inheritance, 
{a) Evidence. 

to *\ £lna f imin f case against any pers0 n belonging 
o the four castes, when one is called to give evidence for 
the prosecution,-^ his evidence is likely to bring about 
such convict™ as would lead to capital sentenj bein. 
pronounced on the accused,-the witness should ei ther 
not g lve evidence at all, or should give false evidence' 

II. 82) is that a witness g 1V mg false evidence intentional^ 
should be punished with fine or banishment, yet, i n the 
particular case, the suppression of evidence, or the giving 
of false evidence, is permissible. But even thus the < sm > i 
the act remains; and in expiation of this, the witness has 
to perform the ftaraioata Bti, laid down in Mim. Su. Ill- 
vi 18, 19. (MiUksard, Bombay, pp. 159-60). 

(2) When a party has produced witnesses whose evi- 
dence goes against his case,_then, if at , htQV sta „ e he 
can produce other witnesses who are more reliable thin the 
former batch, the evidence nf n n „ ■ • 

be discredited. Th mere fat of the iT" ^ 
., iae mere tact ot the later appearance of the 

witness does not militate against his reliability ; because < a 
person has to be regarded a unreliable only wbl either his 
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assertions are actually found to be false, or his means of 
knowing the facts of the case are not sufficiently valid'; 
as has been declared in Shabaras's Bhasya, page 8, line 
15. In the case in question, until there is something 
to show that the later witness is unreliable, his deposition 
must be believed to be true ; but if it can be shown by proofs 
adduced by the other party that what he said was actually 
untrue, or that he had no means at his command whereby 
he could have any true knowledge of the facts in question, 
his ovidence would fail to be accepted ; but until that is done, 
his evidence has to be reckoned with. In the case taken by the 
Mimammka, the fact is found to be that what is declared 
in the Veda must be accepted as true ; because statements 
can be regarded as false only when the person making the 
statement is found to be untrustworthy on, the above men- 
tioned grounds ; and in the case of the Veda, there being no 
' person ' making the statements, there can be no grounds 
for unreliability, (Mita. p. 156). 

(b) Joint Concern. 

In all joint concerns, — such as Trading and Theatrical 
Companies and Agricultural Bands, — the earnings are to be 
divided in accordance with the amount of capital invested 
by each partner ; just as at the Jyotistoma sacrifice, the 
hundred cows that arc prescribed as the ' sacrificial fee ' for 
the priests employed, are to be distributed among the sixteen 
priests, in accordance with the amount of work done by 
each ; for instance, the four principal priests get 12 cows 
each, and so on, as laid down in Mlm. Su. X— iii -53 to 55. 
(See above, Chap. IV, § 80). The general principle involved 
in this case is one of equity: 'Each person according to 
his dessert ', ' the gains are to bo in accordance with the 
pains'; the Adhi'arijn gets more than the Uijgafri, 
because he does more work in connection with the Sacrificial 
performance than the other ; similarly in all joint concerns, 
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the greater profit goes to the partner that works more 
and invests the larger amount of capital. 

(c) Inheritance. 
(1) ' Daya ' or Inheritance has been defined as that 
wealth or possession which comes to a person simply by 
virtne of his relationship to its previous owner; the ' bhaga ' 
or 'division' of wealth is its distribution among a number of 
persons entitled to i he ownership. This leads to the 
question— what is the ' title ' or 'right ' to a possession ? Ia 
the ' right ' based purely upon scriptural authority or upon 
other, worldly, authorities also ? It is argued that if it depend- 
ed upon scriptural authority, then the ownership acquired 
under that 'right' would also be purely 'scriptural' ; and as 
such could out be utilised in such purely worldly concerns as 
buying, nulling and the like ; hence the ' right ' under which 
ownership is to be acquired must be one that depends, not 
solely upon scriptural authority, but upon other authorities 
also. This Hue of argument has been borrowed from 

Mimutma-Sntra IV — i — 2 [Vyayajnulauistara, page 219, 
' fourth uarnaka ' according to Kumarila, and ' third varnalca ' 
according to Prabhakara], — where in regard to the rules 
laid down in connection with the acquiring of wealth for the 
performance of Sacrifices, — the question having been raised as 
to whether an infringement of those rules would cause a 
discrepancy in the sacrifice performed with the wealth thus 
wrongly acquired, or it would only produce some blemish or 
sinfulness in the Sacriticer — the prima, facie argument 
of the Opponent propounded by Kumarila is that if the rules 
of acquisition pertained to the Sacrifice only, then the 
Saerificer would have no ownership at all; inasmuch as 
ownership is something supernatural (based upon scriptures 
only). This statement of the prima facie argument however 
has been rejected by Prabhakara, as impossible, on the ground 
that, as a matter of fact, ownership is not something suporua- 
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tural or spiritual, it is purely worldly or temporal ; and the 
wealth acquired by temporal means can certainly be used in 
the performance of sacrifices. In delivering their final conclu- 
sion also, the writers have admitted the discussion on the 
understating that ownership is something purely temporal ; 
and hence if there has been anything wrong in the method of 
acquiring that ownership, it affects only the man, and not the 
sacrifice,, which latter would be complete all the same ; though 
the man will have to perform some expiatory rites for the 
employment of questionable methods. (Mitakmra, page 181.) * 
2. Yajiiavalkya (II. 126) has laid down that after the 
regular partition is finished, if something is discovered to have 
been taken away surreptitiously by any partner, it should be 
recovered from him and divided among the partners in equal 
shares. In this connection the question is raised as to whe- 
ther this surreptitious possession is reprehensible or not ; — the 
argument for non-reprohensibility being that the partner who 
is in wrongful possession has also some right over the thing, 
and hence as he has been retainincr the thino- under the 
misconception that it is his own, his conduct is not blame- 
worthy. The final conclusion however is that the wrongful 
possession has to be regarded as reprehensible. This conclus- 
ion is based upon the MlmUmsa-Sutra VI — iii— 20, where I 
the question being raised as to the changing of the mudga 
corn (that had been kept for the chant, and has become unfit 
for use) the opponent has argued that, if the Sacrificer 
substitutes an equal quantity of the mam corn, under the 
misapprehension that it is mudga, his action cannot be 
regarded as a contravention of 1 the rule that prohibits the use 
of the masa ; because he has used the masa it is true, but he 
has used it as mudga ; and this view is rejected, the final 
conclusion being that even though done under a misapprehen- 

"It is interesting to note that in this connection, the Mitalesara quotes the very 
words oi" Prabhakara's Biihutl (Mb. p. 64b). 
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sion, the action must be regarded as an infringement of the 
rule, wheroly mam, kodraoa, sm&chamka cannot be substituted 
for miiijija, at sacrifices. The principle underlying this is 
the maxim that Ignorance of the law is no excuse. (Mitaksara, 
page 193). 

3. In regard to the rights of inheritance of widows, some 
writers have argued that, inasmuch as all property is 
primarily intended for sacrificial performances, (o which the 
woman is not entitled, she can have no business lo inherit any 
properly ; that women, apart from their husbands, arc; not 
entitled to sacrificial performances his been shewn under 
Miniamsa-sFitrU, VI — i — 17 to 21 ; though in the preceding 
adhikarana it has been shown that site cannot bo said to be 
absolutely non-entitled to such performances ; as in the 
company of her husband she has her place at all sacrifices 
(see above). 

This argument against the rights of women is met by 
another reasoning based upon Mimamsa-sutras III — iv> — 26 to 
30, where it is shown that the wearing of gold and such other 
things by the priests and the Sacrificer have no bearing on 
the sacrificial performance ; on the basis of this principle it 
has been argued that, if all property were intended for 
sacrificial performances, from where could the gold be got ? 
It is certainly ' property', and yet to does not have any 
bearing upon sacrificial performances. (Mitaksara, pp. 
200—1). 

(4) With reference to the share to which the wife is 
entitled, wo have the following texts : — 

(«) Hf^ ^fc^ *J*TT?ifejT^ TTrHT: *RT%5ET: I 

(a) ' If the proprietor effects the division of his property 
during his lifetime, he should award to his wives shares 
equal to that of his sons. 
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(b) If the partition is effected after the death of the 
father, the mother should have a share equal to that of 
her sons.' 

This text declares that the wife's share in the property 
of her husband is equal to that of each of her sons. Some 
writers, — who have held that the wife is entitled to a mere 
subsistence allowance, — interpret the texts to mean that, if 
the property is extensive, the wife is to have just enough to 
keep her ; but in case the property is not much, she shares it 
equally with her sons. Against this it is argued that 
this interpretation would cause an incongruity in the above texts; 
as in that case, the first half of it would mean that she is to 
receive mere subsistence allowance; while the other half 
would give her an equal share with her sons ; that such an 
incongruous interpretation of injunctive texts is not allowable 
has been shown under Mfmamsa-sutra VII — Hi — 19 to 25; 

wherein we have the following argument:- In connection 

with the Ghaturmasija sacrifice, the Veda enjoins ' Agni- 
Franayawi ; there are two such ' pr a nay a wis — that connected 
with the Jlgnistoma, which is accompanied by many 
other details, and the other related to the Darsha — 
PTirnamasa, which is simple and without accessory details ; 
the question arising as to which of these two ' pr ana ij aims' 
is to be employed at the Chahirmasya, the conclusion is that 
it must be the latter. Upon this there arises a further ques- 
tion, — On which of the four sections of the Qliatnrmasija, — the 
' Vaishvfiiec<t' , the ' Variuiapraghnsa' , t lie Sh<ilcaniedhiija and 
the ' Sunasiriija'- — is this ' prcuyiyana to be done ? The con- 
clusion is that it should be done m connection with the second 
and t.hir<l, sections ; though the prima faci« argument is that 
is has to bo done in connection with thoy//\s< •Multh.fi/ourtli, on 
the ground that the ' praiiai/ana has to be done on the 
UUarar.eih and the use of this Veil), is implied in connection 
with the first and tho fourth sections only,— this implication 
bein"- deduced from the text which prohibits such use on the 
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ground llnil; it is only what is possible that can be prohibited; 
and hence the prohibition of the use of the Uttaravedi for 
the first, and fourth sections implies the possibility of such 
use. In answer to this argument it has been shown that 
sucli an interpretation of the texts concerned leads to an 
incongruity in the text enjoining the use of the Uttaravedi ; 
viz: with regard to the first and fourth sections its use is 
implied by the prohibition, and hence could be intended for 
partial acceptance only; while with regard to the second and 
third sections it is pointed out as to bo used permanently ; 
thus the same text laying down two entirely divergent 
courses of action. The principle of interpretation involv- 
ed in this is that so long as a text affords one coherent 
meaning, there is no justification for breaking up its meaning 
into two incoherent parts. {jUitaksara, pp. 201 — 2). 

(5 In connection with the rights of the parents over 
the property left by their childless son, the question arises 
as to which of the two parents — the mother or the father — 
has the prior claim. The texts bearing on the question 
mentiou the word ' pi/arait, 'parents'; and would therefore 
appear to leave the matter doubtful ; but ic has been argued 
that, inasmuch as the word 'pi/arau' has befin etymologic- 
ally explained in authoritative grammatical works as equiva- 
lent to ' Mala pita ran! ',— and as in this the ' Mat;! (mother) 
is mentioned first — hers should be the prior claim. This 
reasoning is based upon the Mima ,nsa-x7i Ira V — i — 4 to 7 
— where it has been shown that the Vra.ya.jax — So-mid, Tan- 

unapat, &c. are to be performed in the order in which 

they are mentioned in the injunctive texts, — in accordance 
with the accepted principle that the priority of mention 
gives the priority in action. (Mitak<ara, p. 203). 

4. The eases of application of Mimam-u principles to 
]aw r , in the Vyacahtiramayukh a* may lie grouped under the 
following heads : — 

* Lithographed Eclitiuu — Benares. 
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(a) Sources of. Proprietory Right, 
All proprietory right has its origin in the ways of the 
world, and has nothing to do with scriptures. It proceeds 
only from such sources as purchase, gift and the like. If it 
proceeded from the Scriptures, there would be nothiag to 
establish one's right over the calf born of the cow that he 
may have purchased ; as such right is established by ordinary 
usage only. Then again, the analogy of the said right over 
the calf cannot be extended to the case of the child born 
of one's own wife; because no person has any proprietory 
right over his child,— indicated either by usage or by the 
scripture ; it is for this reason that in the Vishvajit sacrifice, 
whereat the Sacrificer has to give away all his belongings, 
the children are not given away ; this has been shown under 
Mimamsa-SutraVL—vu—1 (Vya-ma. p. 38, line 20) where 
it is shown that, the son, father, sister and such other 
persons do not come within the category of one's ' belong- 
ings', which word must be taken to be restricted to what is 
called 'dhana', 'property.' 

{b) Adoption. 

* (1) In regard to adoption we have the text ' dauhitro 
bhagineyashcha Shudrasyapi cha dlyate', i. e., 'the Shudra can 
also adopt the son of his daughter or the son of his sister' — 
following upon the general rule that the Brahmana can adopt 
a child only from among his ' Sapindas' ; the Ksattriya from 
among Kmtlriyaa in general, or from among his own ' Sago- 
tras', the Vaishja only from among Vaishyas, and the Shudra 
only from among Shndras. In view of these two texts read 
together, the conclusion with regard to Shudras is that for 
them the best form of adoption is that of the daughter's or 
the sister's son. This conclusion is in accordance with the 
principle embodied in Mim-Sntras IV — ii — 16. 

(2) f The adoption, even by the Shudra, has always to 
be done with full Vcdic rites and ceremonies ; — in this partic- 
11 VyavakCiramayilklm, p. 47, 1. 1. + Vyaoaharamayukha, p. 47, 1. 11. 
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ular case the Shudra being entitled to the Vedic rites in 
accordance with the principle of the ' Nisadasthapati' laid 
down in M'irn. Su. VI — i — 51, where it is shown that the 
Nisada chief, even though a Shudra, is entitled to some 
Vedic sacrifices, — the only difference being that the Vedic 
mantras (which he, as a Shudra, can not pronounee) have to 
be recited for him by a Dvija proxy. These exceptional cases 
are not touched by the general law that the Shudra is not 
entitled to Vedic rites as propounded in Mim. Su. VI, — i — 25. 

(3) In regard to the woman, it is laid down that she 
can adopt only in the company of her husband, or when 
permitted by him ; as she, alone by herself, is not entitled 
to the performance of Vedic rites and ceremonies ; and 
such rites and ceremonies are inseparable from all regular 
adoption. The preclusion of woman from sacrificial perform- 
ances on her own account is discussed under Mini. Sfi. VI — 
i — 6 (Vide above, chap. TTI §2). 

(4) * With regard to a child that has been adopted in an- 
other family, Manu has laid down that he cannot inherit the 
property of his progenitor, nor perform his Shraddha; and though 
the text directly prohibits these two things only, — yet it has 
been accepted to imply the prohibition of all cognate things, 
— e.g.. all relationships and connections due to the progenitor 
and so forth. This is in accordance with the principles laid 
down in Mini. Su. Ill — vii — 13, and also I — iii — 3 (Shabara- 
Bhasya, page 71, line 15), — wherein it is shown that the 
texts ' antarvedi minoti and 'jataputrah krUnakesho '-giiinar 
dadh'ita — even though making specific mention of only 
certain definite characteristics, are to be regarded as implying 
any place within the Vedl (and not the exact centre of it), 
or a particular point in the man's age (and not exactly mean- 
ing that his hairs should be black, &c). 

THE END. 



0 Ibid. p. 49, 1. 5. 



